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Introduction 


For many centuries after his exile, the writings of EH Haldane lay (so far as we know) largely 
unread, removed as they were from the shelves of the great libraries of the world, his very identity 
expunged from the public records. The few copies of his works that did survive were consigned 
to private libraries. That any trace of him still remains is largely thanks to a small, yet evidently 
devoted readership that have somehow kept alive his writings over the last three millennia. The 
text that appears to contain all of his surviving works (known as EH6764) was found in one such 
private library in the city of Kurnak, and it was this chance discovery, along with the rise to 
prominence of the Hoffnung School, which helped revive interest in Haldane’s work during the 
latter part of the last millennium. Gradually his writings would again become influential in 
academic circles, gaining a large and faithful following, until, just as they appeared once more to 
be taking centre stage, they were dismissed by the emergence of what would become our modern 


cosmology, rendering Haldane obsolete, a museum piece, of interest again only to a very few. 


That Haldane existed is, of course, beyond dispute — though some have tried to claim otherwise — 
and that the texts ascribed to him in EH6764 are his own is again beyond doubt. As to the details 
of his life, however, the vast majority of this is pure guesswork, as no actual historical information 
about his life now exists — a situation not unusual for those that were exiled. He is mentioned, 
largely in passing, in a number of significant texts from his own era, though these give scant detail 
as to the man himself. Our best attempt to understand something of his life and of his beliefs 
must come therefore from comparing Haldane to other scholars of his period. One such near- 
analogue is the scholar Lemkin, who emerged at a similar time to Haldane, and whose intellectual 


development would no doubt have been realised within the same academic environment. 


It is not unreasonable to suggest then, that, like Lemkin, Haldane would have been schooled at 


one of the various academies of the era (a normal practice for all aspiring scholars) — the 
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Nieuwenhuis perhaps (given the subject matter of much of his work) or the Eustian. He would 
then have gone on to train under a number of different Masters, honing his skills in the key areas 
of the discipline — rhetoric, grammar, dialectical thought and so on — though it would be quite 
impossible to identify now who these Masters may have been, given their great proliferation during 
this era. Shadows of this early life can be found within Haldane’s own writings — his allusions to 


the lives of the early Fathers and so on. 


Traces also can be found of his life beyond his apprenticeship. His surviving works make 
numerous allusions to the life of the hermetic, and it is highly likely that, like Lemkin, he would 
have spent a considerable number of years in solitary study and contemplation. That he would 
too have amassed for himself a great number of texts during his lifetime (housing them at some 
point in a sizeable library) is almost certain. This is supported by a direct reference to this library 
in the writings of a near contemporary of Haldane’s — the prophet, Polydorus the Elder — who 
describes it as both ‘magnificent’ and ‘profound in content’. However, whether it was anything 


like the majestic library Haldane attributes to the scholar Al-Farab, we shall never know. 


That he was put on trial, found guilty and sent into exile is beyond doubt — the existence of the 
text EH6764 is testament to this. However, as the minutes of his trial would have been destroyed 
once sentence had been passed (a normal practice in ancient times), we shall never be certain as to 
the charge set against him — though it is most likely to have been one of impiety — nor the actual 
crime of which he was found guilty, whether it be that of impiety or (as is more likely the case) 
plagiarism, the latter being easier to prove. We do know, however, that, of the so-called 
‘Septuagint’ only two were exiled on the grounds of impiety, the rest for the lesser offence of 


plagiarism. 


Fortunately, we are rather better informed when it comes to the procedures that would have been 
used for Haldane’s trial. He would have been placed under house-arrest whilst the court gathered 


evidence sufficient to take the case to trial — this may have taken anywhere between six months to 
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a yeat. During this time, a committee of impartial academicians would have been assembled and 
together they would have compiled a representative sample of his works for the court’s perusal 
(the text EH6764). Once all the evidence had been gathered, the council would then have heard 
witness from those associated with the trial, those both for and against the defendant. Though 
certain critics have in recent years tried to suggest that the texts within the court document 
F.H6764 are not perhaps as fairly representative of Haldane’s work as they might have been — why, 
for example, is the text The Birds (and Other Impertinences) presented in what appears to be its 
complete form, yet The Ascension Oracles are mentioned only in passing by way of an introductory 
passage — there is no evidence that trials in this period were any more biased than at any other time 
in our history and so to presume such bias in the case of Haldane’s trial would, most likely, be 


unjust. 


Chronological v. thematic groupings 


Since the re-discovery of Haldane’s writings, there has been much discussion concerning the order 
in which they were written, as opposed to the order in which they are presented to us in the court 
document EH6764. Evidently, the texts within this document are not in chronological order, and 
the committee charged with gathering the evidence for his trial would not have attempted to order 
Haldane’s writings in this way. Again, given the surviving evidence from other scholars, this was 
not considered a useful practice. Rather, texts would have been organised on a thematic basis. It 
is, of course, possible, to attempt a chronological ordering of his texts — various clues or ‘key 
indicators’ have supposedly been located within his work. How this may be of benefit to the 
modern reader in an understanding of Haldane’s philosophy, however, is hard to ascertain. It may 
very well be, as some have argued, that The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab and the Apologia of 
Faltoma.Y or are Haldane’s last works (and certainly the content of these would favour such an 


interpretation), but it is as easy to argue the contrary. If the working practices of his 
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contemporaries are anything to go by, it is far more likely that Haldane would have re-visited (and 
on many occasions) a great many of these texts, re-drafting, adding to or editing them as he saw 
fit, thus rendering the question of chronology somewhat moot. For the early Masters, the concept 
of a text being in any way ‘finished’ was an alien one — each text was considered to be a work in 
progress, to be amended as and when necessary. It would therefore have simply made no sense 
to the committee charged with collecting material for Haldane’s trial to have presented such 
material chronologically. Instead, they would have chosen to organise the material based solely 
upon thematic considerations. As with most of the early scholars, Haldane’s writings cover a good 
many themes (most of which overlap one another in ways that today’s specialists would find 
anathema) and are presented within a good many subject areas; divination, soul flight, anagogic 


eros, eschatology, biography, dream vision, salvation and, of course, natural philosophy. 


Missing Texts and their Authors 


In recent years there has been as much scholarly interest in the Haldane texts that are not present 
in EH6764 as those that are, a debate as to the nature and quality of these texts that have now 
been lost to us. Clearly, the court document represents only a tiny part of Haldane’s oeuvre and 
there are within it a number of texts that are alluded to but are not present — So/us Ipse, for example. 
Again, if one were to draw parallels with a scholar such as Lemkin, one can quite reasonably 
estimate the EH6764 document as representing no more than ten percent of Haldane’s entire 
output. As to the nature and content of these missing works (notwithstanding the seventeen 
separate attempts to write the So/us Ipse) in truth it is not possible to say with any certainty what 
the subject matter of these might be. Likewise it is not possible to accurately estimate their 
number. All we can say with any certainty is that, no matter what the number, they contained 
nothing substantively different from the texts within the EH6764, otherwise they would most 


certainly have found representation there. 
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Similarly, there has been a good deal of interest in locating various texts mentioned in EH6764 
but (possibly) not written by Haldane himself (and indeed the various scholars associated with 
them). Some texts, such as Two Dialogues on the Life of St. Setaiol, have never been found, whereas 
others, for example No Sound of Trees under the Winds, have been located. Likewise, the existence of 
such scholars as Kuzminski are well known from the literature (though he is recognised as a 
practitioner of sortilege rather than — as Haldane would have it — of encromancy) yet other scholars 
mentioned by Haldane — Justinian, Stamatellos, Gerontius, for example — are not known to us at 
all. Whether this is because these Masters are now irrevocably lost to history, or it is rather that 
they never existed in the first place (being nothing more than heteronyms invented for Haldane’s 


convenience) we shall probably never know for certain. 


The Use of Heteronyms 


During his long career, Haldane wrote under many different names — Opsomer, Al-Nisyan, 
Tarkovsky etc. — and in modern times there has been a good deal of debate as to why this might 
have been. To understand this interest, we must first begin by noting that this approach to his 
writing (though quite common in our own times) was, in that period, fundamentally unique to 
Haldane — there is not a single example of this technique being practised anywhere else within the 
ancient literature — not even by the notoriously chameleon-like scholar, Alcamaeon the Lesser. 
Also, we must recognise (and this has been argued most convincingly) that for a significant number 
of these names (a dozen or so at the least) it is not simply that Haldane has used them as mere 
pseudonyms, faux identities created by an author in order that their true identity may remain 
hidden (a strategy that Haldane would no doubt have found useful in itself during his turbulent 
lifetime) but rather they represent distinct personalities, fully realised identities that came, for 
Haldane, to represent the many facets of his intellectual life. They allowed him to explore different 


interests or express different and often quite contrary opinions at one and the same time. For 
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example, it is clear that just as much as Faltoma.Yor was the voice of dissension — laying claim to 
ideas that were either marginalised or heretical — so Brecht was the voice of age-old wisdom, of 


the establishment point of view. 


When Haldane began to develop these alter-egos (and in what order) we shall probably never 
know, but that he continued to add to these throughout his working life is almost certain. As to 
whether Haldane ever saw them as anything more than just alter-egos is hard for us to say, although 
it is clear from his surviving works, that, for Haldane, these o/hers were indispensable to his working 
method, providing him with a great variety of voices with which to expound upon a great many 
subjects. It is, of course, even possible that, at some point in his intellectual development, he 
began to consider them as actual scholars, with theit own lives and their own beliefs, and existent 
in the world of intellectual discourse as fully and as truly as the scholar that others would name 
‘Haldane’. So believable indeed did these identities become (not just to Haldane, perhaps, but to 
the academic world of his era) that at one time he held no less than seven separate Fellowships, all 
of them at the same academy, each of them under a different heteronym! How seriously Haldane 
himself took these heteronyms can be seen in the texts referred to as the Marginala, wherein 
Haldane (writing for once under his own name) is apparently translating the work of other scholars, 
whilst, in actuality, he is expounding upon theories that were, in fact, unique to him — here, even 


Haldane himself appears to have been just another heteronym! 


The Skiagraphia 


Perhaps one of the most intriguing, and certainly most enigmatic, elements of the document 
EH6764 is the text referred to as The Skiagraphia. Firstly, it is the only text within the document 
that is not ascribed an author — a strange fact when one considers how meticulously all the other 
texts within the document are attributed to specific scholars. This fact becomes stranger still when 
one compares The Skiagraphia, both in terms of its form as well as its contents, with the rest of the 
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manuscript, for it appears to bear no resemblance to the other works at all. All of this has led 
some scholars to wonder what it is doing there, and how authentic a document it might be. Surely, 
the argument goes, if it was an original part of the court’s evidence, it would (alongside all the 
others) have been assigned one of the heteronyms associated with Haldane — the most obvious of 
these being that of Kurusawa, through whom Haldane wrote, it would appear quite extensively, 
upon the subject of the existence of human species beyond our own world. The counter-argument 
to this, of course, states that the work was not attributed by the court to any author simply because 
its authorship was uncontested — it was recognised unquestioningly as Haldane’s work, writing as 


Haldane. 


If it is not a part of the original evidence, the question must then be asked as to how it came to be 
a part of the manuscript found in Kurnak. If, as some have suggested, it is a later addition, then 
who added it? Likewise, when added, was it considered an original Haldane manuscript or was it 
known to be a forgery? There is also a great deal of confusion concerning the ordering of the text. 
What is certain is the text known as The Skiagraphia exists elsewhere and apart from EH6764. This 
other version of the document (also anonymous), found relatively recently at the Sanctuary of St. 
Thomas at Lundby, is an exact replica of that found in EH6764, except for its ordering, which is 
numerical in construction rather than thematic. Despite its questionable origins, it has been a part 
of the EH6764 document since its re-discovery and this editor sees no good reason as to why it 


should be omitted. 


All of which brings us to what is certainly the most tendentious aspect of this current collection — 


The Apocrypha. 
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The Apocrypha 


Since the discovery of these texts, all of them within the last quarter century, a great deal of 
scholarly research (and, indeed, scholarly ire) has gone into the analysis of these works. If the 
arguments surrounding the authenticity of The Skiagraphia could be said to be impassioned, then 


those surrounding The Apocrypha are positively fervid! 


There are nine texts in all, encompassing a wide range of literary forms, a number of which carry 
either Haldane’s name or one of his heteronyms, the remaining texts being anonymous. Before 
we look at these works in more detail, let it first be stated that, whilst the editor in no way wishes 
to suggest categorically that they are the writings of the scholar EH Haldane — some being of more 
dubious authorship than others — he is however confident that without their presence within this 
collection, a thorough appreciation of the work of Haldane (and his acolytes) would have been 


less possible and it is upon these grounds alone that their place here is believed justified. 


The first of these are a case in point: the so-called ‘Birth of Fiction’ texts. These writings (the most 
recent of the nine to be discovered) were found together in a library in the small town of Erlat as 
part of a much larger collection of heretical works known as the Commentum. They appear to 
represent a trend of literature that was slowly coming into fashion at the time of Haldane’s exile, 
and would become ever more popular in the centuries that followed. Whilst their claim to 
authenticity is modest — lying solely in the fact that both texts appear to be based on elements 
within The Skiagraphia — nevertheless, they are interesting from a scholarly point of view for the 
light they may shed on certain passages from this still mystifying work. The same can be said, and 
even more so, with the last of these works, the long poem, Asto/fo’s Journey to the Moon, attributed 
to Halil the Lesser. Herein, a great many of the once opaque references in The Skagraphia are 
realised in terms that are both illuminating and edifying. That said, whether they are in any way 
an accurate interpretation of this text, let alone an authentic work of Haldane’s, is a matter still 


open to conjecture. 
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Four of the texts, it might be argued, present a much more convincing case when it comes to their 
authenticity — two extracts from Haldane’s Marginalia, Dream Conferences No. 31, attributed to 
Brecht; and a letter purported to have been written by SL Rabine to Haldane on the matter of the 
Neumann Proposal — all of which could be said to have been taken straight from EH6764. They 
appear both in form and content to be legitimate works. As the learned scholar Meerbaum recently 


said, ‘If they are indeed forgeries, they are most artful forgeries’. 


The final two pieces in The Apocrypha have been described by many as ‘curios’, and certainly it is 
seldom that two stranger works of literature have been ascribed to any of the early scholars — 
notwithstanding The Splitting of the World in Twain, allegedly written by Ibn Faroon Al-Mandana! 
The first of these, Letter Concerning the Genus Secundum, is an anonymous letter written to a friend, 
recounting the events leading up to, and following, the revealing of the hermit Lucien the Acolyte 
as author of the Genus Secundum. \t has been suggested that if indeed Haldane did compose this 
text, it might well have been an attempt on his part to shield himself against the growing tide of 


opposition his ideas were by then facing — much in the same vein as the Apologia of Faltoma. Yor. 


Ironically, it is this latter text that appears to be given purpose by the final text within The Apocrypha 
— The Fools. For many centuries, scholars have argued vehemently as to the purpose of 
Faltoma. Yor’s apologia. What was it exactly that Haldane was seeking to explain (or excuse) here? 
It would appear that Faltoma.Yor has been accused of plagiarism, of lifting, wholesale, characters 
and plot-lines from a play (possibly of the same name) by another of Haldane’s heteronyms — 
Tarkovsky, a poet and playwright of florid temperament — who has taken exception to 
Faltoma.Yotr’s satirical treatment of his work. If it is indeed the case that Haldane wrote The Fools 
— albeit under one of his many heteronyms (and there is much evidence, both linguistic and 
semantic, to support this) then it is quite likely he would have felt some requirement to explain 
such treatment of what was, at that time, sacred material, much in the same way as he would have 


been held to account for certain elements within The Birds, and other Impertinences — a text also 
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asctibed to Haldane’s satirist-in-chief. It may therefore be the case that (as odd as it may at first 
appear), of all the apocryphal works yet discovered, this might well turn out to be the most 


authentic. 


A\ Reading of the Texts 


Since his re-discovery over half a millennium ago, the writings of Haldane have provoked, and 
indeed continue to provoke, a good deal of debate. For some, he is of great importance in 
understanding the motives behind the transition between the Diasporic and the Homogenic 
Periods, whereas for others he is a marginal figure of little more than curiosity value. Given the 
variety (and oftentimes contradictory nature) of his writings, this extreme and often polarised 
reaction to his work is to be understood. We must remember that this is the scholar whose works 
have often been used (and, at times, quite legitimately) to argue what appears to be two 
diametrically opposed opinions at one and the same time! It has been said of all the early masters 
that each student of their work must find their own understanding and appreciation of them, and 
this is never more so than in the case of EH Haldane. So it is that in gathering for the first time 
all of Haldane’s available work (including the apocryphal) we may assist the modern reader in 
coming to his own, reasoned judgements concerning Haldane’s writings. So broad and eclectic 
are they that it would not be unreasonable to suggest that any student (no matter what their 


ecumenical bent) will find something of interest in his works. 


One of the great difficulties in interpreting Haldane is that (unlike his contemporaries) he did not 
always believe the things he wrote, and neither did he wish us to believe them either — how else 
might one explain so much self-contradiction within his writing? Of course, as with all scholars, 
his thinking would have changed over the course of his studies (this is to be expected) but this, in 
itself, cannot explain the existence of so many ideas within his works which are consistently and 
fundamentally at odds with one another. This leaves the reader then always in a state of quandary 
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as to what it is Haldane wishes us to take seriously, and what is mere satire — designed purely for 
out entertainment. That said, whilst it is almost impossible to come to any general agreement 
about Haldane’s own beliefs, one thing can be said for certain — Haldane wishes us to believe that 
nothing he ever wrote was original to himself, that all his ideas have in fact come from somewhere 
else. This is perhaps, above all others, Haldane’s greatest deceit — for whilst many (perhaps indeed 
all) of his ideas can be found elsewhere in the ancient literature, the facility with which Haldane 
combines these ideas, and the visions he is able to create through such combinations are, in truth, 


some of the most original and controversial of his era. 


(M] Wheeler, Constantinople) 
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Part 1 


from Kurusawa, First Motion’ 
On Instantaneous Substantification 


It is true that some have tried to prove (it has felt at times quite tirelessly) that motion is eternal, 
that time is eternal, and that therefore the entire cosmos as a whole should be regarded as eternal 
also — they have argued (some would say, most convincingly) that there is indeed no need for a 
‘first motion’, or ‘first time’ at which our cosmos came into being: that no matter what moment in 
time one may choose, or what motion in physical space one may point to, there will always have 
been a moment or a motion that came before it, and that similarly there will always be such time 
and motion beyond it. Therefore, in this sense, because there is no first or last moment to the 
world’s existence, our cosmos (and time and motion with it) must be eternal. Space, time, and 


motion are all of them both continuous and infinitely divisible. 


But the question must be asked: is it right to call the god's creative activity, which surely must 
produce all things through the divine will alone, and with no need for time or spatial intervals, a 
‘motion’? Activity or actuality is, as we have seen, a category with broader extension than motion: 
while all motion is necessarily an activity, not all activity is necessarily motion. Instead, the activity 
of the gods could be said to be instantaneous — outside of time and motion and space. Indeed, 


might this activity not create time, motion and the cosmos itself? 


We get some allusion to this when we observe phenomena such as sight, or lightning, or the 
snapping of the fingers; when things can be seen to come into and out of existence suddenly. 
These things are not said to have been created: rather, these are things thought of as coming into 
being in an instant — without any process of generation — and pass into non-being without a similar 
process of destruction. Could it not be argued that the ‘motion’ of the gods might be something 


similar; that the creation of time, and of motion and of the cosmos in its entirety is in truth nothing 
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less than the act of ‘seeing’ or ‘imagining’ on the part of the gods? In this instance there is no 
‘creation’ as such, but rather an instantaneous substantification — as a result of which the cosmos, 
time and motion are generated. For in the minds of the gods (which are outside of time), are we, 
and the cosmos we inhabit, not little more than the snapping of fingers, or an instance of lightning? 
Every thought or imagining or dream of the gods must result in the instantaneous generation or 
substantification of time, motion and existence — hence the existence of an infinite number of 
cosmot, like our own in this fact, but utterly as unlike our own as the god’s own thoughts may be 


one to another. 


The rest, all that comes after this, could be said to be creation. What we see as creation is the on- 
going process set in motion by ‘first thought’, by this moment of instantaneous substantification 
through which time, the cosmos, motion and (perhaps even) ourselves were created. All that we 
see as ‘creation’ is in truth only shadow-play, the algorithms of first thought playing themselves 


out in logical manifestation. 


But what of those things that are not created? What of those things that are instead instantaneously 
generated? What is the future for time, for motion and for the cosmos? Must they not, by all that 
is reasonable, surely and certainly collapse into non-being also? For the bolt of lightning, once 


motioned, must be stilled just as instantly. 
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from Kurusawa, Helmig’s First Reading of the Providencia’ 


Against the Universe of One 


If, as argued, the Demiurge ‘framed’ the cosmos, then it is clear that he did not create it out of 
nothing, that there must have been already present, so-to-speak, the materials from which this 
universe was created (as the proponent of this argument contends, ‘something visible, yet moving 
in a disorderly way’). But our author has failed to ask the vital question: where was this material 
present, where were these fundamental elements, that our Demiurge may ‘take them up’ and ‘shape 
them’, bringing them from a state of disorder into one of order — if not in some other universe, 
one that has come before our own and has fallen once more into a primordial chaos? If so, our 
cosmos is, it would appear, constituted from the stuff of previous (perhaps countless) cosmoi. It 
could therefore be argued that, whilst our universe is temporal, the stuff from which such universes 


ate made is eternal. 


If so, then all well and good. However, our author here states that this is categorically not the case 
— that there have been no previous universes out of which our own has been created. He also 
contends that the universe so created will have no end — that it is not only the first of such universes 
but is the only such universe, for it will exist for all of time. But how may this be? How may it be 
that a world that is so generated, have no end to its existence — unless of course we are to suggest 
that the end of the cosmos is also the end of time (a concept the author is here most definitely not 
suggesting)? And, if it zs true, that the Demiurge, as king, creates the universe but is not himself 
the creator of the stuff of the universe, the question must be asked, where did all this material 
come from — for indeed, if we are to believe in a single universe, these materials too must have 


been created? 


And what of the nature of this universe thus created? Our author contends that it is ‘owing to the 
will of the Demiurge’ that the stuff of the universe will always take this form — that change within 
the universe is intolerable — that not only the universe, but all the component elements within it 
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are eternal. But what of the nature of decay? If we lived in a universe where all was at a constant, 
then we should believe the will of the Demiurge to be constant also. But it is not — for decay most 
certainly exists. So, has the Demiurge built decay into the system, and if so, how might he limit 
the influence of this force of decay to the sub-lunary realm, and why — or is even the Demiurge 
incapable of preventing such decay? If, as some have argued, the universe is nothing more than 
energy and every action within the universe constitutes the use of energy, and energy cannot 
ultimately be preserved, surely the universe in its entirety will one day run out of energy — even 
light itself will become unsustainable. In such a universe, not even a Demiurge could prevent such 
a thing. Our universe must therefore surely come to an end and the materials that constituted it 


must also come to ruin. 


If one is to argue that the universe had a beginning, its end is logically built-in to such an argument 
— so to then say that the universe, once created, will have no end, is a logical impossibility. For 
only a thing that has no beginning, has no end. Therefore, if we wish our universe to be both 
unique and eternal, it can have no beginning — there is no moment of creation at all — and must 
contain no trace whatsoever of decay. It has always been here and will always be so. Neither of 


these positions appears to be logically tenable. 


It is surely the case, therefore, that ours is only one of many temporal universes created by the 
gods. Indeed, there is an argument to be made that our cosmos is, at present, not the only one in 
existence. For why should it be that the infinite stuff of universe-building should create only one 


universe at a time — why not an infinite number of such temporal spaces? 
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from Haldane’s Marginaha — after Sosa, ‘The Function of Echo’ 


On the Universe and its Perfections 


It is, of course, tempting to believe that the gods have done their work and now lie idle; that, 
exhausted from their efforts, they now reside in an eternal sleep to awake only at the day of divine 
judgement. And yet, nothing could be further from the truth. The energy of the gods is 
inexhaustible. Such is their propensity for work, it is impossible to imagine that they could cease 
from this joyous labour. And it is plain to see that we live in a restless universe, a universe where 
all things within it are forever changing. Atoms, the eternal building blocks of the gods, are forever 
being combined and re-combined to fill the void with new forms. We see this all about us in our 
own world. How can the rivers flow, without the hand of the gods to supply it energy? How can 


the clouds form and dissipate, the wind gather itself and disperse? 


It happens in the vaulted heavens also, though most believe this to be untrue. This erroneous 
view is possible only because the changes that occur within the heavens are not like those that 
happen upon our earth. They are slow — even by the standards of Earth’s deep, geological time. 
They occur over an infinite amount of time, a time far beyond our comprehension. But they do 
still occur. The universe as we see it today has not always been so and will not always be so. The 
constellations we see, that some believe define our natures and shape our destinies, these 
constellations have not always graced the night sky. Long ago, other images populated the heavens, 


and in the future, new pictures will emerge — new destinies will be forged. 


Even our own star is subject to these changes. The sun has not always been so and will not always 
be so. There is no doubt that before it ever came to be, the atomic stuff from which it is made 
was present elsewhere, perhaps in a star that existed in much the same place within the void 
wherein our current star now resides. And one day it shall come to an end, and its atomic matter 
will re-combine to form a new star in its place. And so it is with all the stars that litter our heavens 
—and the galaxies, that are but vast combinations of these stars. 
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To say this is not to deny the perfections of the universe. I say again, all things were created by 
the gods and so all things are created perfect. It is merely to suggest that perfection is an on-going 
act — the gods are in the perpetual motion of creating the perfect. And what is more, they must. 
For what are the gods if not the creative force in our universe? This is their reason to be. The 
gods have an in-built imperative to create — for it is the defining feature of their true natures. It is 
what makes them divine. And so they must continue to create, unceasingly, for how else are they 


to atticulate their divine natures? 


As to which gods create the different aspects of the universe, there has been much energy 
expended over what is, in essence, a redundant argument. It is as senseless as the puerile act of 
naming them — a pastime that has engaged many lesser minds — as though a god should require a 
name. To what end? That we may pray to them, of course. By naming them, we identify and 
locate them, bringing them closer, making them more intelligible, more approachable even. But 
this is another illusion. The gods are not close — they are an immeasurable distance away from us 
— beyond an already boundless universe — as remote as the unimaginably small atom. This is why 
there can be no value in prayer. We cannot speak to the gods - they do not hear us; and they have 
no wish to speak to us; their minds are inscrutable, and, though we are sentient, we are of no 
greater value to them than any other combination of atoms of their creation — a tree, perhaps, or 


a tiver, or a rock. 


For certain, the gods are creators of all things. To imagine that each god were allotted a specific 
task with which to furnish the universe would be to diminish the powers of that god, render them 
bounded or limited in some way, thus denying them their essence as a deity. For what is a god if 
not boundless, as unending as their creation? In truth, all the gods contribute in equal measure to 
the on-going creation of all things. They are the forces that shape the atoms within the boundless 


void, they are the atoms that are shaped by the boundless void. By this I do not wish to insinuate 
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that the gods are in some sense mere factotums; that they are without specificity. They are not. 


Each god is unique unto themselves. 


As to how many gods there may be, I do not myself profess to believe in the ‘Kuhn’ equation. Its 
validity has been called into question on many occasions and for many reasons, and I shall not 
continue the debate here. For myself, I do not believe such an equation can be correct, nor is it 
necessary. Clearly, the number of gods that inhabit our universe is beyond any number we can 
know of (though it is finite) and therefore it is incalculable. Indeed, if we were to discover what 
this finite number may be, we would not have enough space in the universe in which to write it 
down, nor enough time in the history of this universe to say it. It is an impossibly huge number, 


but it is not an impossible number. 


Likewise, the history of the gods — a pursuit that has claimed many a great mind — should be 
dismissed at once as a nonsense. The gods live outside of time as well as space, for they created 
both time and space. To ask how they came to ‘be’ makes no more sense than to ask ‘where’ they 
came to be. They are, as I said, boundless, both physically and temporally. Any history we may 
attribute to the gods, is just that, a human attribution that no-doubt says more about ourselves 


than it does the deities. 


The gods are impossible to know. We cannot understand theit movements, nor begin to 
contemplate their collective mind. That some have imagined it possible to predict the future 
actions of the gods, to predict how the universe may appear in some remote time from now, tells 
more of human hubris that it does the motives of the gods. Those who have sought to uncover 
the laws attributable to the gods, sought to predict the forces at work in our universe — like so 
many clockwork pieces in a machine — are fools. To predict the minds of the gods is like predicting 
the shape of a cloud as it transmogrifies under the influence of these self-same gods. It cannot be 
done, for the minds of the gods are closed to all but the gods themselves and are impenetrable to 


us. 
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That they will never stop, that they will forever continue to build universes, this is without question, 
for this is what the gods do. Our universe can no more ‘stop’, let alone end, any more than the 
gods themselves may stop, because to do so would be to suggest that the universe is bounded by 
time, where it is not, to suggest that it had a beginning and so shall end, when it does not. The 
gods exist outside of time and so does our universe — time is an illusion, a fabrication of our own 
making created to make sense of the endless change that we witness. However, change is not 


evidence for the existence of time, but rather it is evidence for the existence of the gods. 
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from Kurusawa, “The Nature of the Soul’ 


On Soul and its Hierarchies 


To many who have engaged in such thought, it would appear that the soul is, in some sense at 
least, little more than a fixed and static (albeit unintelligible) entity, unified both in nature, function 
and appearance. But how could this be? Surely, to think of the soul as such is to do wrong by the 
gods. For how is it that the gods may create a tree, where every leaf is identifiable and singularly 
different, or an ocean, where every wave may display its own unique form and dynamic, and yet 
these self-same gods prove themselves incapable of creating a soul in anything other than singular 
dimension —a simple, endlessly repeated form? Surely, the truth must be that the soul (the greatest 
of all the gods’ creations) is by nature as varied and as manifold in form as the imaginings of the 


gods themselves. 


Our mis-understanding, most certainly, lies in our definition of the soul — both in its being and its 
nature. In order to understand what soul could be, it might be pertinent to state first what it is 
not. For example, the soul is not (as has long been believed) the ‘breath of life’. This is simply 
understood when one remembers that the soul exists beyond the living (both anterior and 
posterior); it brings life to the otherwise inanimate, certainly, but this is a mere facet of its being — 
a thing made possible in its passing. But the soul is not ‘alive’, as a tree may be said to be alive — 
indeed, it brings life to the tree — but it is not itself ‘life’. We feel its presence as such, but that is 


all — as when we feel coolness when we are standing under a tree in the heat of the day. 


In fact, it may as sensibly be argued (and it has on many occasions) that the soul is neither living 
nor otherwise but is rather a state of ‘primary or first being’ — existential rather than substantive. 
Likewise, this cannot be. That the soul has substance as well as existence is testified in the literature 
on countless occasions — it is this very substance that allows the soul to make itself known in so 


varied an array of otherwise inanimate forms — angel, daemon and material. Without this 
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substance, the soul could not enter these primal forms, let alone bring life to them — any more 


than a thought may enter the mind, or a memory. 


So, what might the nature of this substance be? Certainly, it is of a rarefied material, finer than the 
atomic films that constitute dream or imagining, for example. For how else might it move so 
freely, universally and yet unseen? In truth, soul is made from the very stuff of the godhead’s 


universal mind — it is, if you will, universal energy transposed into matter. 


This being the case, it becomes at once clear what soul actually is. For it is nothing less than the 
gods’ own imaginings made manifest on the plane of being. The world soul is the embodiment of 
the universal mind — the individual soul, the realisation of that mind in the material universe. As 


such, each soul is unique unto itself, and, at its first conception, inviolable. 


However, that this soul may alter within itself, is certain. Just as waves are subject to the conditions 
prevailing in the ocean at that time — the current beneath, the wind above, creatures within the 
ocean itself — all these things serving in some aspect to alter in some way (however infinitesimally 
small this may be) the nature of the wave, so it is with the soul as it takes its eternal journey through 
the cosmos, sinking toward the material realm before rising once more up toward the unchanging 


firmament. Thus is created the hierarchy of souls. 


It is certain that the greatest single influence upon a soul’s position within the hierarchy is its 
awareness of its own true nature. It is the higher souls, those that have intellect and gain self- 
knowledge, that are eternally present; the ‘lesser souls’, often temporarily resident in the vegetative 
and animal states, that are forever in progress — although it would be erroneous to suggest that a 
soul’s sense of self is dependent upon the form (however corrupted) it inhabits. For, again, the 
literature is altve with the evidence of angelic forms whose souls are in fact debased, and the 


existence of base creatures whose souls are greatly elevated. 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Molena-Moreno, ‘The Divine Spheres’ 


On Soul and its Harmonies 


Still, I wonder how it is that Lemkin should have considered the Muses little more than an 
addendum. It is plain to even the casual observer that at the heart of Radnatha’s cosmogony lies 
the concept of the ‘divine fire’, the notional centre about which all else rotates, and that the Muses 
are vital in holding back the cosmos from this central fire. It is they who maintain the universe’s 
stability, preventing the spirit cosmos from drifting into chaos, for it is well-known that lighter 
objects will naturally gravitate toward heavier ones, much as driftwood might gravitate toward the 
destructive forces of a whirlpool. This is why Radnatha places the Muses at the juncture of each 
of the spheres, in order that these same spheres might have stability. Thus, the Stellatum turns in 
all its sublimity, fixed and unalterable; so the errant ones are observed to move in predictable 
(though changeable) patterns across the sky; and we, the sub-lunary spirits, are placed upon the 
edge of this central fire, in perpetual danger of annihilation and yet fixed (like the stars) in a 


constant state of salvation. 


It is within these three spheres (the ethereal, the aerial and the terrestrial) that the spirit takes on 
the three distinct forms of Muse, Daemon and Soul. All ate separate from one another, one cannot 
become another, and yet all are created from the same source — the gods’ illimitable love. The 
Muse is the most divine of all the spirits; the soul, the least. The Daemon is the inhabitant of the 
skies whose function is to act as divine agency, entering the terrestrial sphere through the empty 
pockets that exist in the air and which make birds fall to earth suddenly. It is the function of the 


Muses to turn in harmony (as much as is possible) the immortal with the divine. 
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from SL Rabine, The Necessary Primacy of the Intellect — Conceptual Structures Amongst the Early Masters’ 


...and it is within this context that Sedley states as certain the notion that all that constitutes the 
cosmic mind, both known and unknown, must be compelled to one day return to its first origins 
— that all consciousness within the universe must (and of necessity) re-gather itself into the Great 
Ineffable, the Absolute. It is in this context that we must understand Sedley when he states that 
‘our journey will be of the utmost difficulty: ours will be, for certain, the most arduous, for we 
have the greatest distance to go — we who have been exiled to the place most remote ftom this 


point of origin’. 


Sedley makes it clear from the outset that if we are to successfully return to our beginnings, if we 
are to return to the ‘Great Ineffable’, we must know the journey we are to undertake, and the 
challenges that we must overcome upon the way. His teachings must always be understood from 


this position. 


Although Sedley makes only the briefest of sketches with regard to the heavens through which we 
must pass, he does so in a number of texts, and each time with a consistency of thought that 


suggests a uniformity with regard to his beliefs. 


He is at great pains to state (at times perhaps overstate) the scale of the journey that we are to 
undertake, believing that though the distance may appear great, in truth it is far greater than we 
could possibly imagine. In perhaps his most illuminating text on this subject, ‘No Longer I’, he 


explains it in these terms: 


‘Though it is, of course, tempting to think it such (for the height appears impossibly immeasurable), the visible 
heavens are, in fact, of no great distance, not when set against the true scale of the cosmos itself, of which this is but 
a tiny and visible fraction. For in truth, that which les beyond the stars is at such an infinitely greater distance 


than the stars themselves that it is truly immeasurable when set against our own modest dimensions. 
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‘Imagine our world to be the size of a pea and the distance from our world to the planet Ayoa is but a hand’s span. 
If this were so, then the distance between ourselves and the edge of the visible universe would be equivalent to the 
distance between this pea and that of the actual world of the Ayoans. It is, of course, a tremendous distance, and 
yet it is imaginable. Now, try, if you will, to imagine (and at this same scale) the distance between this world and 
the stars. We cannot do so, of course — it is not possible. But if we could, we would recognise this as the true distance 
between the stars and the ineffable. As you may now understand, it is of an unimaginable distance — and yet we 


must, somehow, traverse this mighty chasm — for it is as the divine will has ordained it’. 


Sedley places us, therefore, not, as some have speculated, at the centre of the cosmos (despite what 
out very best observations may suggest), but rather at its very edge; for Sedley, we are as far 
removed from our place of beginning as it is possible to be, and this for a very good reason, which 


we shall examine shortly. 


With regard to the actual, physical structure of the cosmos, and therefore the nature of the journey 
we must take, again Sedley alludes to this only in passing but does so in a good many of his texts 
— for example, ‘On Divine Relatiwity’, ‘Awaiting the Sun’, and ‘Place, Space and Motion’. Prom these 
fragments (and others) it is possible to piece together a remarkably uniform conception of Sedley’s 


universe. 


Directly above us in the universal hierarchy (for Sedley’s cosmos is nothing if not vertiginous), sit 
the daemons, those creatures that are almost entirely (but not quite) pure consciousness. They are 
closest to us in nature and spirit. They have form (of course) and can ‘take form’, and indeed must 
do so in order to survive the material realm — just as we have been given a form similarly fit for 
the purpose. They exist only within the sub-lunary realm and are unable to move beyond its remit. 
They, in their turn, look up to the trans-lunary spirits, the angels, who are the intermediaries 
between the cosmic or planetary archons and all that resides beneath them. ‘The stellar archons 
represent the finite boundary of the visible, or material universe — beyond them lie the far distant 


and far greater realms of the Noeric, Noetic and Henadic — the realms of the gods themselves. 
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Sedley’s conception of these realms are both cogent and consistent. The first of these realms — 
which Sedley refers to as the ‘Noeric’ — is said to be populated by three classes of god — those of 
time, of space and of soul. The gods of the first two classes are responsible for all that occurs 
within their purview and no more. All that is said to exist within the dimensions of time and space 
are of concern to them and, as such, they might be regarded as the highest class within the realm 
of the gods. And yet, Sedley is at pains to stress that they are, in fact, the least. They are themselves 
inferior in status to the gods of soul. This third class of gods is (according to Sedley) the class that 
should concern us most particularly; for our journey must take us inevitably to them, for here exist 


not just all the souls of the cosmos (including our own) but the soul of the very cosmos itself. 


The Noetic realm is likewise populated by three classes of god — Monadic Soul, who is here the 
least of the forms, Motion, and finally The One Existent — the god ‘Aeon’, who encompasses all 
of this realm, and indeed all beneath it. Above, rests the Henadic realm, populated by the Henads, 
‘Limitable’ and ‘Illimitable’. It is only through these gods that we may become diffused with the 


Simplex One and, ultimately, the Ineffable Absolute. 


With regard to how we may begin this extraordinary journey back to the Ineffable, Sedley, when 


asked this very question by one of his acolytes, reportedly said, 


“You ask how it is that you might begin, not realising that you have, in fact, already begun, and you have been 
Journeying from the very beginning, and already for a very long time. It is what has brought you to this place and at 


this time, to listen to these words and to follow their path. 


What you must realise is that you are not alone, for everything that constitutes a part (however fragmentary) of the 
cosmic mind, is striving, as you are, to return to the Ineffable — all are journeying toward this — all are looking 
upward, toward the heaven from which they fell. As a consequence of this, we may seek guidance (and indeed 


assistance) from those above us in the hierarchy. And just as daemons must seek the help of the angels, and the 
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angels, the archons and so on (for they are each below the other in the hierarchy) so we must seek the instruction of 
the daemons — for how else may we become daemons ourselves and thereby begin our journey out of the material 


realin? 


As to how one may seek the assistance of the daemons, again Sedley makes but fragmentary 
allusion, certainly within the surviving texts. It has been long mooted, of course, that the Master 
dedicated an entire book to this subject, but this text (if ever it truly existed) has sadly not come 


down to us. 
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from Kurusawa, ‘On the Nature of the Divine Hierarchies’ 


Prologue 


It has for long been self-evident that we are not alone in the cosmos, that, for certain, life is 
abundant within the universe. Those that have argued against such things, for so long and so 
pointlessly, are surely now in the minority amongst us. It is also clear that much of this life is 
sentient, and some of it, indeed, even conscious. For why would the gods have created a universe 
so vast if only to populate such a tiny portion of it with conscious beings? It would be as if a 
garden as large as a planet were created, in order that one flower may be planted within it. It is 
preposterous, of course, for what is this flower if not the invention of the gods (the embodiment 
of divine thought), and what is divine thought if not perpetual and eternal? Each and every time 
the gods give themselves over to thought, life is created somewhere within our cosmos. This must 
certainly be so. Otherwise, we must believe that the gods have stopped thinking, and this would 
make no sense, for the gods are thought itself. Some, of course, have argued just this, that the 
gods have ceased all conscious activity; that they are in some sense ‘sleeping’. If so, this author 
must ask, do the gods not dream? No. The cosmos teems with life, and with every passing 
moment new life begins somewhere within it, for the divine will is as infinite in possibility, and as 
fecund in actuality, as the life we witness every day upon our own planet. Over a great many years 
it has been the privilege of this author to come to understand this truth, and it is the intention of 
this tractate to make clear that which this author now knows concerning this subject, and how it 


is he came to know it. 


The Divine Hierarchies 


That other human beings have existed and continue to exist now in other parts of the cosmos, has 


long been considered at the least plausible, and, despite some rather loud and rather persistent 
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arguments to the contrary, it is in truth the case that you would be hard-pressed indeed today to 
find any self-respecting scholar who did not believe in such a possibility. The idea that we are one 
of the few examples of unique instantiation within the known cosmos is clearly in error — despite 
the ferocity with which some continue to argue the contrary. Indeed, this idea has been held onto 
with such force, and defended with such fervour, that one would think the cosmos itself might 
come to an end were it overturned — and this despite the growing tide of evidence to the contrary! 
I am reminded of previous debates concerning the elliptical shape of the world and of the 
impossibility of traversing the great central belt of fire that separates its two hemispheres — both 
of which have long since been disproved. This violent reaction to the now self-evident is, of 
course, to be expected — it is witness only to how desperately some would cling to old ideas, and 


how reluctant they are to embrace the new. 


And what does all this noise and bombast suggest? One thing: that these people are, in fact, 
uncertain of their own place within the divine hierarchy; that they are uncertain too as to who they 
are and what they represent within the cosmos. They ask themselves (and this repeatedly): Are we 
ever to be granted that nirvana we feel so certain we have been promised? An existential crisis has 
come over them and threatens to overwhelm. And how do they respond? By hunkering down, 
of course, by committing themselves to age-old principles, to reciting (like madmen) the ancient 
mantras, whilst all the time knowing that these words are hollow and without meaning any longer. 
The idea of our unique instantiation has been for so long so central to our understanding of our 
place with the divine realm, that the thought that this might not be in fact true is impossible for 
some to contemplate, for it is within this uniqueness (so these people believe) that our inherent 
divinity lies and therefore our salvation is surely guaranteed. And yet, might it not be that the 
opposite is true, that rather than granting our salvation, our uniqueness would condemn us to 
eternal exile? After all, is it not the case that those creatures we regard as monstrous (those whose 
unique instantiation is proven) are beyond all hope of salvation? Are we then nothing more than 


the monstrous when set before the eyes of the gods? 
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It is possible, of course, that our divinity lies elsewhere — that it lies, in fact, within the union of 
the human species across the cosmos. Might it not be the case that our small part within a greater 
multitude is in fact presenting us with a still greater opportunity to understand the nature of the 
divine realm? Might it not be the beginning of a still greater insight into the minds of the gods 


themselves? 


Surely, if we are to know how far we have fallen from the heavens, we must come to understand 
the true nature of the divine hierarchy, and how else might this be possible if not through a 


comprehensive examination of said hierarchy? 
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from Haldane’s Marginaha — after Trizio, ‘On Embryos and Daemons’ 


On Matter and Embodiment 


When might the soul come to inhabit the body? Is it the moment of conception, or that of birth? 
And how might this event occur? For it is certain that it does occur, that it must occur, that at 
some specific moment in its generation, an otherwise inanimate object becomes animate, is ‘lit 
from within’, and becomes a living thing. What is this spark that attends all life, where does it have 


its origin and at what point in the assemblage of creation does it make itself felt? 


It is certain that all living things begin in a primal or vegetative state and most do not, indeed 
cannot, evolve beyond this condition; they are fixed, im aefernum, in a neutral order, there sole 
thought or impulse that of growth and nutrition. And eventually, this impulse satiated, the 


attendant, ‘vegetable’ soul departs the form which then wilts and decays. 


However, it is equally clear that certain forms are able to evolve beyond this primal, vegetable state, 
and are capable of taking on a more complex assemblage. The foetus, for example, is of just such 
a nature. Initially, its sole desire is to grow, to seek nutrients from its host (the womb) as a plant 
would do, and in turn this creature nurtures the foetus through its entire gestational period via the 
root or stem of the umbilical cord. And yet, there is a moment when the foetus becomes more 


than this vegetable matter, becomes indeed an animal. 


How does this impulse to be (or sensation) arise? And at what point does this occur? 


It is clear that at the point of conception, the embryo has only a plant-like soul. Therefore, to 
argue that its animal soul can be imparted at this time — through the male’s sperm or through the 
ingestion of rarefied matter is self-evidently non-sensical. Nor could it be sensibly argued that the 


soul develops ‘under the demiurgic oversight of the mother’. 


This is not, however, to suggest that the mother is without influence in the development of the 


foetus. Indeed it is precisely at this point that the mother’s own soul begins to act as demtiurge, 
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‘responsible after the moment of conception for the forming of the foetus’. And indeed this role 
as demiurge continues during the period of gestation, the mother creating the foetal assemblage, 
impression upon impression, indelibly imprinting upon the virgin form, its own future nature. For 
how else might one explain the similarity between mother and off-spring? They are identical in all 


aspects. An elephant must give rise to an elephant, a deer to a deer. 


However, this is not to suggest that the mother may in some way impart the soul upon the foetus, 
for it is not hers to impart. The soul is neither the property of the mother, nor indeed is it the 
property of the foetus. It is the property of the gods, and of them alone. Therefore, the soul’s 
origin can surely only be found within the cosmos, and, therefore, within the gods themselves. It 
is they who impart this impulse to the embryo through the mother. And in their infinite wisdom, 
it is the gods who supply each assemblage with a fitting soul, appropriate in all matters to the 
requirements of the form. For it is self-evident that the assembled body must offer an appropriate 
vehicle for the soul. The soul of one animal trapped within the body of another would of necessity 
create an utterly horrific creature — a creature that has trapped within itself an alien thing, an “un- 
belonging’, a restless, incessant and altogether relentless force that must of necessity escape its 
incarceration. This would be an abomination against the gods and would be intolerable to them. 


Therefore, the cosmos will always provide a fitting soul for the embryo. 


As to when this moment of inception occurs, it must surely happen at the moment of birth and at 
no time before. It is as the creature is born that the soul-appropriate descends from the cosmos 
(through the ‘spiritual inlet of the universe’ which is ‘a divine and intelligible stream which moves 
and turns the cosmos and brings life to everything’). The soul must enter only at the moment of 


birth because it is only at this moment that the assemblage is fully-formed. 


It is then that the union is complete — the body that has yearned for soul is now replete. And 


likewise, the soul that similarly must necessarily yearn for embodiment now has eyes with which it 
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may see, senses with which it may comprehend, desires and so on, and the harmony of the cosmos 


is maintained. 


As to what it is about material beings that can compel souls into the sub-lunar realm, this is still a 
matter of debate. It is, nevertheless, self-evident that certain souls are eternally present — in 
daemons and the angelic host — and that others (the greater majority, it would appear) descend and 


ascend, as though the entite cosmos were an ocean of restless souls, each desperate to make land. 
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from SL Rabine, The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab’, 


after Jnu, ‘A Discourse on the Life of Our Prophet Justinian’ 


TIT 


It was around this time that our Master’s great capabilities first became apparent — though it is 
uncertain what first prompted these visions and what these earliest visions may have been — but, 
as a consequence, he became quickly known to a great many people. Inevitably perhaps, it was 
not long before a large number of acolytes had gathered about him. From across the desert they 
came, all eager to be within his compass — all eager to learn something of the Prophet’s great gifts 
and what they promised for their own futures. They lived, we are told, amongst the roofless ruins 
of a pagan temple, and each day they would gather to sit before him, staring up into the heights of 
the old building so that they might there catch a glimpse of the Prophet, perched atop the tallest 
stone column that remained standing. Nobody knew how long he had been up there, for he was 
there when our very first acolyte (Josephus of Cambrai) first appeared, and it was said that he 
remained there long after the commune had disbanded, but what can be said for certain is that in 
all the time of the existence of this commune, there is no record of him having ever come down, 
not even once. What he did whilst he was up there, nobody knew, for he moved very little and 
was silent more often than he was not and would spend the vast part of his time between sleeping 
and a trance-like state of meditation from which he would not awake for many hours. 

The commune at that time was a place of great quietude. Days, weeks, months indeed 
would pass with not a word being spoken, either between the acolytes themselves, or by our 
beloved Prophet — for what had these acolytes to say to one another, and, still more, what did they 
have to say to our Master? All were there to listen (our Master included) to the warm winds of the 
desert, to the great silences of the sand, for it was believed at that time that somewhere within 


these silences there could be heard the whisperings of great and vast truths, and the nature of our 
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own being’s place within the Great Order could be heard and made known. Quite when these 
vast truths should choose to make themselves apparent, nobody knew — not even the Prophet 
himself. All we could do was wait and know that in the waiting lay the gateway to these truths. 

What prompted the appearance of these visions was equally a mystery to those of us who 
waited upon the Master; perhaps it was indeed a mystery too to our great Master. But, whatever 
prompted it, it was certain that at some point, a visitation would occur. And then, quite suddenly 
and without warning, the Prophet would begin to speak, slowly, hesitantly at first, as though he 
was searching for something utterly unfamiliar. Then all at once, the words would tumble from 
his mouth like raindrops in a deluge — and these words would not stop again for perhaps many 
days. He would talk incessantly, without break, many thousands of words passing from his lips 
uninterrupted until eventually exhaustion would overcome him and he would once mote lapse into 
prolonged silence. 

All of these words the acolytes attempted dutifully, of course, to commit to paper, but so 
quickly did our Master speak, and in so many tongues could he speak, and so extraordinary were 
his ideas, that at times it became quite impossible for the acolytes to agree upon exactly what had 
been said. And then, of course, there was the matter of interpretation — for the great prophet’s 
words were so often veiled in mystery as to make many different meanings equally plausible, and 
many long hours were spent in the task of formulating agreement amongst his followers. 

What urged our Master to prophecy is also something that has forever been shrouded in 
mystery. For the most part, it would seem that the words would just appear as if out of nowhere 
—as though a daemon had unexpectedly attended him, eager to communicate with our Master. 
He would empty himself out as completely as he could so that he might be as pure a receptacle as 
was possible for the knowledge and communications of the Second World. These 
communications he would then enunciate without pause, fault or repetition. Through this act, 


many thousands of such communications were witnessed and then recorded by his acolytes, and 
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the manuscripts created from these communications were gathered together and came in time to 


form a great library of secret knowledge concerning both this realm and the next. 


VIL 


It came to pass that one day a novice joined the order. He was unknown at this time but would 
later come to make for himself a great reputation as a scholar. No sooner had he arrived amongst 
us, than he took a great interest in our library and immediately committed himself to organising its 
contents. He would spend all his waking hours first reading and later cataloguing every text therein, 
including any text still residing within the scriptorium. 

Once completed, he began the most extraordinary task of painstakingly creating a cross- 
referencing system that allowed any future scholar of the commune to follow specific themes 
within and between the texts. He also created a seemingly innumerable set of index texts that 
allowed one to pursue the commonalities both within and between texts across a whole range of 
other areas too. For example, there was the Index of Imagery, which allowed the reader to locate 
recurring images across a vast range of seemingly disparate manuscripts. There was the so-called 
Index of Experiences, which allowed the reader to do much the same with specific prophesies. 
There were also cross-referencing indexes for semiotics (both signs, meanings and codes) as well 
as semantics (including colloquial variations) and linguistics. The young novice then set about the 
most arduous task of all — that of collating all the various unaccepted interpretations of the 
orthodox text and cross-referencing each of these, both to one another and to the accepted script. 
Then, for this body of interpretative texts (numbering at the least seven times the number of 
orthodox scripts) he then created a parallel set of index texts. Finally, the novice set about writing 
a seties of books on each of these aforementioned elements, which would later serve as highly 
useful primers for anyone just beginning their studies in these areas, followed by a detailed 


biography of every member of the commune — their lives and the works associated with them. It 
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was said that by the time the young novice had finished, he had created a library of reference equal 
in size, some have argued greater in size, than the original library itself! 

When he had finished, he immediately sought out the attentions of our Master, introducing 

himself so... 
“Great Prophet, many years ago I was visited by a man of your kind — a seer of immense vision 
who had sought me out so that he might pass on to me directly what he had seen of my future. 
This man, who went in that time by the name of Kuzminski, was a practitioner of encromancy 
and had come to predict a great many things, some of them seemingly preposterous, but all of 
which, in time, came to pass. For example, he predicted the explosion of the star 72B in the 
constellation of Hespex, and the discovery of the existence of the Counter-Cosmos. He predicted 
too the eventual conquering of the southern territories of our planet. I mention these things only 
so as to give you assurance, as best as one may, of the qualities of this man and of his prophecies, 
so that you may be in no doubt as to the truth of the visions I am to reveal to you. 

‘He informed me that certain knowledge pertaining to my own future had come about 
completely by chance. He had been asked by the Council overseeing the fate of the Prophet Al- 
Farab to seek divine guidance in this matter, with regard, in particular, to the sentence that should 
be passed down upon him, and it was in connection with this that my name was mentioned. I was 
shocked that I should be linked with such a scholar as this and told Kuzminski that I knew nothing 
of this man’s writings. “But he is you, and you are he,” the seer told me without hesitation. “You 
are one being. For his fate is yours and yours is his.” I was much puzzled by this response and 
asked if the seer might reveal more. He explained to me then a most marvellous and extraordinary 
notion, and it was this: that we are not, as has long been thought, unitary creatures, singular in life 
and in purpose, but rather we are binary beings, our fates, indeed our very sense of self inseparably 
tied to that of another. This other may never be known to us, but still the fates of the two are 
bound together and the motion of one may directly influence that of the other. They are fixed in 


harmonious unison, although they may physically be on other sides of the world, indeed other 
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sides of the cosmos. Sometimes, rare though it may be, we are compelled by the divine order not 
just to know of the existence of our other self, but to encounter this other self, to make it one’s 
own, and to make of oneself the possession of this other. It was evident, Kuzminski told me, that 
Al-Farab was my other, and I his and that I must seek him out, for he was already seeking me. 
Kuzminski told me that I would find Al-Farab amongst the commune of Justinian, but I did not, 
neither in the flesh, nor in some reference, obscure or otherwise, within your great library. I am 
therefore left with only one conclusion, Master, that it is from you alone that I must seek 
knowledge of my other self.” 

During this time, the great Prophet did not once open his eyes nor lift his head from his 
lap. It looked for all the world as though he were sleeping and had not heard a single word the 
young novice had said. In fact, the prophet said nothing for the next three days. Indeed, he did 
not stir for the whole of this time. And then, quite suddenly, as had happened so often before, 
the words began to rush forth from him, only this time they were in a voice unfamiliar to his 
acolytes and in a tongue utterly unknown to them. Frantically, they began collecting these strange 
utterances as best they could, gathering the sounds and attempting to form words, phrases, 
sentences from these. But no sooner had they begun this than the Prophet ceased speaking and 
lapsed once more into silence. Never before had the prophet spoken for so short a time. 

Over the next several weeks, the acolytes attempted to decipher the code, but without 
success. Eventually, the novice left the commune, taking with him a copy of the transcript, and 


the acolytes saw him no mote. 
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from ‘Genus Secundum’, attributed to Lucien the Acolyte 


...I find it astonishing that such an argument could be found so disagreeable, and to so many too. 
Quite why it is found to be so disagreeable is beyond me. For is it not self-evident that in all things 
within the cosmos there is balance — the sacred and the profane, the spiritual and the material, the 
up and the down and so on? How could it be, then, that we are apart from this — singular and 
without counter-weight? This makes no sense. It is surely absurd that we can accept so readily 
the notion of balance (and therefore harmony) within the cosmos and yet blanche when this self- 
same idea is applied to us? No, the plain and simple fact must be that this “counter-weight’ is 
absolutely necessary, not only to our understanding of the ‘well-ordered cosmos’, but also to our 
very survival. And I do not say this lightly. For, as preposterous as it may at first appear, I am 
absolutely convinced that without this necessary balance, we ourselves could not exist. Indeed, I 
would go further. I would insist that we as a species would cease to exist were anything untoward 
to come to pass regarding our twin. In fact, I would go as far as to say that we should seek out 
this twin, we should reach out to it as earnestly and as often as we may, for our very salvation is 


dependent upon it... 
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from Kurusawa, ‘The Teachings of Mitra’ 


Menard, my son. May I first thank you for your kind enquiry and inform you that it has been many years since I 
have discoursed upon the matter to which you allude. As to the text itself, I am afraid to say that it is a considerable 
time since I last saw its contents, and it is now mis-placed. My recollections of it are, therefore, at best, uncertain. 
However, I shall endeavour to relay to you the thoughts of our Master as fully as I may, in the hope that you should 


find solace in these words, as I myself (and many others besides) have found great comfort in them. 


1 It has always been there — this you must remember above all things. Since the act of creation 
itself brought us into being, it has been there (the second), hidden within us. It is our immortal 


potential, awaiting its realisation. 


2 Do not concern yourself with the journey to come. The creation of humans across the cosmos 
is on-going, must be on-going — for how else might a new-made second find a first soul to attach 


itself to? 


3 Only those few who are substantively ready can hope to find a path toward the second — for 


they understand themselves for what they are — spiritual beings trapped in the material realm. 


4 Salvation is the pure elimination of the material world. This must include time and space — 


which are the most deleterious parts of the material condition. 


5 The power of re-incarnation is something the elect already possess. But do not take it for 
granted. It cannot be taken for granted. The elect must nurture this gift through the practice of 


an ascetic life. 


6 Practice virtue and attention. Offer sacrifice. Remember the value of ritual. 


7 This salvific power is within all the elect, should they wish to know it. The gods have gifted it 


to us. 
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24 We must listen to the divine soul within us — let it be our guide. When we hear it, this only 


the gods may decide. 


26 We were made incomplete, two in one, awaiting only the visitation of the third. We must 


listen to the second and look to the third. 


27 The second wishes nothing more than our completion, for in so doing it finds completion 


itself in the third. 


28 Search without end for the divine knowledge which alone will make salvation possible. Search 


for that divine knowledge that lies within us. 


29 The power of the first is nought. It is nothing without the second. We must set aside all we 


think we know. Deny the apparent truth of the senses, for they will deceive us. 


30 Let the light of the second in. Let it guide you in all that you do, all that you are. 


31 Walk naked before him. Call him twin for he knows you only as the divine being you seek to 


be — know yourself truly, through him, stripped of all your material garments. 


32 Feel no shame in your nakedness, for it is good. Remember: only the second may anoint you 
truly. 
33 Do not question the gods, nor seek the comforting words of the third. Wait and listen. Listen 


and wait. The voice of the divine is at hand. Let it be heard. 


36 Know yourself truly: which means know the twin. See your features in his and his in yours. 
Hear your voice in his and his in yours. Let your mind be his and his mind will become yours — 


two made one and one inseparable. 


37 First thought is nothing, a mirage; avoid its temptations. Know it only as the shadow of true 


thought — a reflection of the other. 
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38 Make of the world a cell; for this is all it can ever be. Make of time a dream from which you 


must awake. See true the dimensions of the self. 


39 Know that others have gone before us, that the path is clear. Set your eyes to the horizon, 


for there only will you find true being. 


77 Seek the space that lies outside of space, the time outside of time. This is where the second 


exists — the place that we must journey to. 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Bernardo-V asco, ‘Eulogies and other Misdemeanours’ 


On the Existence of Worlds other than our Own 


Although the age of our planet is still undetermined (despite the best efforts of some to convince 
us of the contrary), it is certain that, although our world is truly ancient, it has not always been in 
existence — and for certain the cosmos is yet more ancient. Just as certain is it that other planets, 
much like our own, no doubt, have existed in the past, exist now and will exist in the future. For 
the gods are always urgent to create new life (daily indeed do we not marvel at its abundance?) and 


to do so they must necessarily create new worlds upon which this life may thrive. 


Anyone who takes the time to look up into the heavens, even for a moment, will, very quickly, 
come to the conclusion that life must be ubiquitous — for how can a space so vast, so filled with 
stars, be empty of life beyond our own planet? Surely, it is far easier, and more sensible, to argue 
the opposite. Indeed, evidence for these other worlds, and for life upon them, is abundant. Have 
you not noticed how, on a still evening, some of the stars will shine with a steady, unflinching 
brightness? Have you not noticed how these same stars alter their positions across the seasons? 
These celestial wanderers are nothing less than other worlds, their light not the light of the stars, 
but the reflected light of our own sun. These near neighbours are but a few days journey away, 
and, had we the means to travel to these places, we would see life happening, much as it happens 
here on Earth. Why should we expect otherwise, for how else might the universe turn in perfect 


harmony? 


Just look to our nearest companion, Aoya, and it is clear that the gods have created life there too 
— for it has seas and oceans clearly visible to the eye, and each of these is no doubt teeming with 
life, just as our own oceans teem with life. Should we one day be able to journey there, we would 
most certainly find all the creatures we would expect to find within the Earth’s oceans — whales, 
dolphins, octopi, and so on. Perhaps there would be other creatures too, creatures unique to that 
planet — for what are the gods if not endlessly inventive? For each new creation is nothing less 
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than a manifestation of their sublime, collective mind — a mind forever restless and unknowable. 
And if we looked back toward our own home from that distant place, would the Earth not look 
to us then as Aoya does to us now — a ghostly, pale, ball of light, hovering motionless in the 


heavens? 


And should we have the ability to see further still, with the power of our own eye magnified, we 
would doubtless see similar signs of life on the more distant worlds — life again at once similar to 


out own and yet unique to these other worlds. 


These worlds (and they are for certain worlds beyond number) are scattered across the cosmos, 
most too distant to be seen, of course — some, no doubt, close by, but hidden from our sight — 
and on each of these worlds life must surely have arisen and, upon many, persists. And it is not 
beyond the realms of possibility that creatures much like ourselves exist on some (perhaps all) of 
these planets, for it would be a great conceit (indeed, a crime against the gods) to assume that we 
are the only sentient creatures amongst all the stars of the cosmos. For certainly, the gods would 
wish to create, across their cosmos, life that is capable of looking back upon their creation in 
admiration and in wonder. We ‘sentients’ are nothing if not the audience a cosmos requires. 


Without them, it would make no sense. 


As to what this sentient life might be like, this is self-evidently beyond our comprehension, beyond 
the boundaries of our imaginations, of course — any image we might summon up of an “alternative 
human’ would no doubt be limited by our own experience and would therefore almost certainly 
be wrong. Who can look into the mind of a god and conjure up their thoughts? Their power to 


create is infinite, as is their imagining. 


As to the temperament of these other ‘sentients’, it is quite possible that we would recognise 


something of ourselves in them — they would not seem inherently alien to us — no matter how 
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bizarre they may initially appear. They would be capable of expressing all the emotions that we 
express, would be capable of the same thoughts, and would possess the same ability to 
communicate these things as we do. They would think and feel much the same as ourselves. For 
if all life within our cosmos is ‘an expression of godliness’, then, guod erat demonstrandum, all sentient 
life must contain within it the same, basic sentient elements, for what are these elements if not 


these self-same expressions of the godhead. 


Likewise, it would not be beyond the realms of the possible to imagine these sentient beings 
building civilisations (much as we have done); of sharing in some way our own history. They 
might well have lived, at first, close by one another (following that innate herd extinct that appears 
to define so much animal behaviour, allowing the pack to protect the individual, no matter how 
weak), before eventually spreading out across their world in one mass diaspora. And if we were 
to travel there, it is equally possible to imagine witnessing features of human habitation that would 
not be utterly alien to us. They would seek shelter, as we do. They would create artefacts, as we 


have done. They would have a technology of sorts. 


It may be, that one day, looking up into the heavens (much as we do on a summet’s evening), they 
will spot our tiny, wandering world, and themselves wonder as to the nature of its inhabitants — 
and, being highly intelligent beings, they might construct a machine of some kind that could 
transport them to our world. Indeed, is it not possible that this journey has already been 
undertaken, perhaps at some time in our remote past? And for certain, we will make such a journey 
ourselves one day. How can this irrepressible urge to know, the urge that has seen us conquer our 
own world so completely, be subdued? It is an urge that no doubt consumes all sentient life — 
defines it, indeed. And one day, as certainly, such machines of transport will carry us to these 


other worlds. For what is life, if it is not as insatiable as the gods who created it? 
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from SL Rabine, ‘Gnostic Texts’ 


Umr-ur 


This text came into my possession some yeats ago now and it had been my intention to publish 
its contents only after such time had passed as to make possible a thorough examination. 
However, this task has proved beyond my compass. No corroborative texts have been 
forthcoming by which I may support or, at the least, cross-reference the truths this text purports 
to contain, nor has any recognition of this text’s existence elsewhere been offered by my fellow 
scholars. The author of the text, though named, remains unknown. There has been a suggestion 
that they were connected in some way to the Miletian School (some of the central ideas in this text 
being readily relatable to this early school of Divinity) and the text had been tentatively assigned 
to Moderus, perhaps (understandably) writing under a pseudonym; and indeed the text (at times) 
displays certain semantic idiosyncrasies associated with this scholar. However, it has not been 
possible to confirm the authorship with any degree of certainty and therefore the ‘pseudonym’ 
remains. I publish the text without footnotes, without marginalia, without the usual attendant 
corroborations, in the hope that one day a more thorough and exacting examination of the work 
may be possible. I shall, however, furnish the reader with a brief outline of the text’s history (what 
little of it is known) in the hope that this might, at the least, provide some context within which 


the text may be read and interpreted. 


The ‘Utur-ur Text’ was discovered, along with other writings of a disparate nature, in the Western 
Najiv some dozen or so years ago. They were found in a clay pot buried in the ground at the 
mouth of a cave and were immediately thought an unremarkable collection — mostly facsimiles of 
codices already within our possession. It was in a profound state of decay, most of the text having 
fragmented or disintegrated entirely. It was passed on to me by a third party and I was entrusted 
with the painstaking task of re-assembling the text. This effort was compromised by what I later 


understood to be its contamination by a secondary text written in what appeared to be the same 
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hand and on the same subject. This text however proved to be of a much later period and therefore 
had to be removed, often a syllable at a time. What is published below is the best possible version 
available currently, though, of course, this may well be subject to amendment at some future date 


should an acceptable facsimile emerge. 


NB. Standard sigla are used where necessary: square brackets indicate a textual lacuna that has 
been restored; angle brackets indicate an emendation of a scribal omission or error; ellipsis dots 


indicate unrestored lacunae. 


‘Their libraries, it would appear, cover |the vast majority of| their cities and... Their cities cover to...largest 
proportion of their planet. These libraries... {and are| filled with the writings of their people — some of this being 
<our dream> communications with their world, the rest being their.... They are the fourth [planet from our world 
and are the largest and brightest amongst the errant ones. The light their planet’s surface] gives off [ts so great| 
that their sky is permanently blue and, therefore when... They know nothing of the cosmos save what...may inform 
them. They know |that they are the sole inhabitants of the cosmos|, excepting ourselves — as they have never before 
received such communications from worlds other than our own. This is right, of course: for the gods must create two 
[human| species in order to bring balance to the cosmos — any other number would be... and either would be {an 
affront| to the gods. They are immortal beings and are, of course, highly literate. AU |the people of their world 
have written many hundreds, perhaps many thousands [of works|, all of which must...within the vast, labyrinthine 
halls of their libraries. INot that any of this literature is read — even the authors themselves have forgotten |the 
contents of| their works. It is not the purpose of their literature...through the condensing of knowledge into simple, 
crystalline argument, but to encompass...sheer volume, <to forever augment >; to build a cosmos of words...and as 


vast as the cosmos itself.’ (Velasco) 
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from ‘Cosmic Journey’, attributed to Lucien the Acolyte 


Aya 


The sand storm that engulfed me was vast; beyond the comprehensible indeed. It stretched the 
width of the visible horizon and appeared to encompass the entire sky. It came upon me quite 
suddenly, so that I had no time to evade it or to seek shelter from it. In all, I believe the storm 
lasted four days and four nights, during which I slept in the most part. Finally, I awoke to find the 
storm had abated and to discover myself in an unknown part of the desert. It was as I wandered, 
endeavouring to locate myself fully, that I came across the extraordinary sight I shall now mention. 
At first I took this vision for a volcanic plug of some kind (for there are a good many in the 
Western Desert) but its height was preposterous. It stood many miles high — indeed it was 
impossible from where I stood to see its pinnacle, for it seemed to disappear at a point where the 
sky touched the very heavens themselves. Around the edge of this tower, a narrow staircase had 
been carved; this staircase appearing to encompass the monument’s entire height. I stood 
pondering this sight for some time, attempting to understand why it was the gods had gifted me 


such a secret, before I finally came to the conclusion that it was placed there as an invitation. 


It was then that the angel appeared before me; it had been waiting for the moment it deemed most 
propitious. It was dressed much as myself, and at first I mis-took it for a desert wanderer, and I 
was afraid. But then it made itself known to me, though not with words, and it gestured toward 
the bottom of the staircase, and I knew that I must follow it. The climb itself was none too 
onerous, although it took a good deal of time — the heavens appeared and disappeared above us 
thrice over before I was called to a halt, and in all that time the angel and I said not a single word, 
one to the other. The angel was stood above me on what appeared to be some sort of viewing 
platform. He beckoned me forward. From this vantage point, I could see that we were now 
halfway between the Earth and what I knew must be our destination — the planet Aoya. (Whether 


I sensed this, or the angel imparted this wisdom upon me, I cannot say.) Looking down upon the 
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Earth, I could see all the continents of the known world laid out before me, and dotted about 
them, the snow-capped peaks of the highest mountains, and down their sides, and winding through 
forest and desert alike, I saw the rivers of the world flowing out into the seas and the oceans. I 
saw animals too, grazing in the fields, or drinking from the rivers, and whales swimming in the 
oceans. And there were settlements, also. And looking up at Aoya, which was now in its second 
quarter, I could see similar features — the great continents of this alien world, its mountains and 
valleys; its vast network of oceans too. And upon those oceans I could see creatures not dissimilar 
in proportion to those of our own world, and upon the land, animals too of pleasing aspect and 


character. 


The angel and I climbed on, out of the sphere of the Earth now, out of the fast-approaching night, 
through the celestial fire and into the pure, golden light of the heavens. It was then that something 
quite remarkable occurred. For it seemed to me at that moment that, rather than continuing to 
ascend toward this new world, we were in fact now descending (as though re-tracing our steps) 


but we were not returning to Earth, rather we were approaching the sphere of Aoya. 


Even the most casual observer of Aoya would understand that day and night are quite different 
upon this planet than upon our own. It is clear, even to cursory examination, that Aoya has a day 
that lasts fourteen of our Earth days, and a night of identical length. If you were to live upon the 
eastern limb of the planet, for example, you would have daylight for the first fourteen days of any 
month and then darkness for the last fourteen days, as the planet moves from new to full and then 
wanes once more. In fact, wherever you lived upon the planet, you would have this cycle of 
fourteen days of light followed by fourteen days of darkness, but the days of light and dark would 
of course differ depending on where you are upon the surface of the planet. There are twenty- 
eight time zones upon Aoya, each separated by a single Ayoan day. I mention this only that you 


may understand perhaps the singularly most important feature of the humans that live upon this 
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extraordinary world. For these humans are made of two peoples, identical in all ways except this 
— one of these peoples must live forever in the light of the planet, and the other in the dark. This 
the angel explained to me clearly upon our first entering Ayoa, for he understood how strange a 
sight this might appear were I unprepared. And truly, despite the forewarning, it was indeed a 
peculiar sight. For the population of the entire planet is in constant progress across the surface of 
this world, moving always westward in order that they may continue to live within the light or the 
dark as suits their particular temperament. And, although we may only see this side of their planet 
from our native Earth (as the planets do not turn about themselves), I am told that on the other 
side of this world, the same is true, only everything is in reverse, much as it is on our own planet. 
Iam told also that one can pass from one side of the world to the other, because (unlike on Earth, 
where one cannot) there is no belt of fire at its centre and so the inhabitants may move unimpeded 
onto the other side of Aoya so that they may continue to chase the light or the dark. The entire 
culture and civilisation of the Ayoans is based solely on this constant circumnavigation about their 
world. The angel then made clear to me that the two peoples of the planet have no choice in this 
regard — that the gods have willed it so. I dared not ask the angel why this might be, and to my 
great regret, he never informed me. Perhaps it is that these people (living as they do on the margins 
of the cosmos) are cursed. Whatever the explanation, the people of the shadows and the people 
of the light do not communicate to one another. This is because they are not aware of one 


another’s existence. 


When I inquired upon this matter, it became evident to me that each of these peoples believe 
themselves to be the only humans within the world of Ayoa and indeed the idea of a contrary 
species or people would be repugnant to them. And indeed these peoples ave contrary to one 
another, in all aspects, besides their physical appearance and their belief in their singularity. In 
fact, it is this very contrariness which shapes their lives, for (unknown to them) each is inseparably 
linked to the other. Each influences the other in the most profound (and unrecognised) of ways. 


Their very thoughts, as well as their movements, ate effected by the self-same thoughts and 
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movements of members of their counter-species. This is how balance is brought to our cosmos, 


the angel explained. 


Even the Earth itself must have some counter, similar in both nature and aspect, for how else 


might this balance be maintained? 
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from Tarkovksy, ‘On Other Worlds’ 


Ndu-idim-tu-u 


It was quite by chance that I came across the cavern. It was set upon no map that I knew of, nor 
had been mentioned in any literature that I had read. And still, there it was. It appeared to rise 
out of the desert as I strode to the top of a large dune of sand; the cavern’s gaping mouth yawning 
wide at the base of a vast rock escarpment upon the top of which lay a large, wooded plateau. In 
need of shelter from the burning heat of the noonday, and my mouth suddenly quite parched, I 
stepped into the shade of the cavern and there was greeted by the now quite unfamiliar sound of 
fresh, running water. Penetrating deeper into the cavern, my eyes adjusting most miraculously to 
the gloom, I came upon a wide, fast-flowing river that appeared to fall from the rock above me 
and down into the deeper recesses of the place. It was as I bent low to scoop up a handful of this 
reviving fluid that the disaster occurred. I slipped and found myself falling head-long into the 
river. The sudden shock of the cold water enveloping me must have assaulted my senses most 
dreadfully for, at first, I could not rise once more to the surface and did not understand rightly 
which way was the up. By the time I had righted myself it was to realise that I was lost, enveloped 
in a darkness so profound as to render all senses, but that of hearing, void. The river carried me 
on, I know not for how long or to what distance, until eventually a light (small and indistinct at 
first) appeared before me. I could not tell how far it was away nor how bright it was and, because 
of the constant motions of the water around me, in what direction it lay. Eventually, however, 
this small point of light began to grow and to stabilise and to materialise finally as some vast 
aperture within the cavern’s wall from which the river then spat me, and with such great force that 


I was thrown onto its bank, drenched and exhausted and grateful to the gods for my rescue. 


When I awoke, it was to find myself in a place both strange and marvellous. About me, the land 
lay lush and verdant and a fine veil of water vapour fell upon all things. The flora I did not 
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recognise, nor did I find the sounds of the fauna immediately intelligible. It was dusk by now and 
yet the light of Utur-ur still startled the eye; and it was by this preternatural light that I saw the 
river flowing on from the mouth of the cavern before falling away over a mighty waterfall not a 
hundred paces from where I lay. A brief survey of the land led me to understand that I had found 
myself atop a mighty rock formation, a tower of some kind, which stood many miles high and was 
little more than a mile in width. About this tower (and separated by vertiginous chasms) lay many 
more formations of similar size and type; and about these towers of rock grew vegetation; and 
from each of these towers, water fell in great torrents into the lower atmospheres. It was then that 
I looked toward the heavens, eager to gather my bearings, and a most peculiar sight greeted me, 
for I had thought to see the planet Sueni high above me, sharing with Utur-ur the last of the 
twilight. Instead, I saw the Earth, my home, now a delicate, blue orb, floating (almost translucent) 
upon the edge of night. It took but a moment to realise that I had alighted upon Ndu-idim-tu-u, 
for there was no other explanation for the planets’ positions. But how could this be? It was then 
that a voice came to me, as though in answer to these thoughts. It was a voice both calm and 
reassuring. I cannot repeat what the voice said for it appeared to speak not with words but with 
some other, unknown, mode of expression. As to its location, I could not understand this either, 


fot it seemed to come from within me rather than from without. 


Momentarily, and from across the river, I saw a figure moving calmly through the treeline; it was 
shaped much as ourselves and yet was far more imposing — it being much thinner in countenance 
and at least half our height again. Its skin was of a golden hue, and long, jet-black hair flowed 
from its head and down toward the creature’s waist. It moved gracefully between the trees, before 
stopping in front of me, revealing itself to be naked. It sat down upon a rock and looked calmly 
upon me — it’s large, black eyes appearing not to scrutinize but rather to look straight through me. 
I offered the figure my name, as a greeting, and in return it told me (again, without words) 
something of its extraordinary home. The figure led me to believe that this world was inhabited 


by many creatures such as itself, although it was unable to provide a definitive number. All of 
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them, it would seem, lived upon these high, rocky outcrops. Presumably, there were as many 
creatures upon this planet as there were rock formations. They are solitary creatures (I was told) 
and their world may turn about ours many times over before they might hear of or see another of 
their species. Travel between them is, of course, impossible. The figure informed me too that, 
like itself, all the people of the upper world were naked and that this was important, for to cover 
their bodies — in particular, their lower halves — was considered a crime against the gods. When I 
enquired as to why this might be, the creature opened wide their legs to reveal a small orifice that 
was otherwise hidden. I was led to understand that this orifice was the most sacred part of their 
anatomies, for it was through this that the gods would communicate with them, and that they 
might, in return, communicate with the gods. When I asked how this might be achieved, the figure 
produced an instrument of some kind, the like of which I had not seen before. It was a long pipe, 
perhaps the length of my arm, with holes at either end, and with others that had been placed 
horizontally in uniform arrangement along its length. One end of this instrument the figure then 
proceeded to place upon the orifice — the other end being thrust into the air. The figure then 
placed its fingers upon the holes in the pipe and, with that, a most extraordinary music could be 
heard. I cannot compare this music, nor indeed the sound the instrument made, to anything we 
have here on this Earth — it would be as though to compare sleep with wakefulness. My mind was 
filled with visions so mighty that I could barely encompass even a fraction of them. Within these 
visions, such extraordinary truths were laid bare, though each would be impossible to 
communicate through words. I understood from this that these people had no written literature 
— that all their understanding of the cosmos was held within this music. I understood too, how 


much greater was their vision of our universe. 


I could not say for how long this music lasted, although I am certain that I was made aware of the 
Earth’s passage across the heavens on several occasions, but finally the figure removed the 
instrument and laid it aside. It was then that a wave of great love suddenly and inexplicably 


overcame me — with a force and a magnitude I had, until that time, never known. I felt an 
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unaccountable urge to come closer to the figure, and in my desire, I attempted to cross the river, 
but as I threw myself into the water, this alien world disappeared about me and I was once more 


alone in the desert. 
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from Kurusawa, Et Cetera’ 


On Earth and Its’ Counter 


‘As you know, I had been in a troubled state of mind for some time, unable to set right my thoughts 
on a good many things, for it seemed to me then that, wherever one looked in the cosmos, there 
was uncertainty, or confusion or outright conflict looking back upon us. Take, for example, the 
nature of planetary movement. How is it that certain planets may (as with the other errant ones) 
move in the direction granted by the momentum of the Primum Mobile and then, at certain times, 
move against this? Some have argued, of course, that this is the will of the gods, that it is in some 
sense a message offered by them to all sentient creatures across their cosmos — that the gods are 
watching over their creation and can interject at any time. But what of those who argue that the 
gods now sleep, that they have effectively abandoned their creation to operate under its own 
celestial motion? The gods are either absent or they are agencies within the living cosmos. They 
cannot be both. Similarly, either the planets move with the love of the gods (imparted into them 
via the Primum Mobile) or they move under the direct agency of the gods. Again, it is not 
reasonable to suggest that both forces can be at work at one and the same time, for this would 
imply the gods working in direct contradiction to their own wills. Surely, the gods would not 
tolerate such inconsistencies. Theirs is a perfect universe, so why should it be that all around us 


we witness only these apparent imperfections? 


‘It was whilst in this troubled state of mind that I set out on one of my customary walks. I had 
not intended to be long nor to go far from my house — it was the silent season, so I kept to the 
woodland in order that I might find there some shade. However, so agitated was I, that I found 
myself to be walking for a good number of hours until I truly felt in need of a rest. I came upon 
a stream that I had not seen before. Tired and thirsty, I sat down by the water, drank from it and 
then fell into a most replenishing and dreamless sleep. Some hours later, I was awoken by a voice, 


that I took to be yourself, calling out to me, but upon opening my eyes it was to see, standing by 
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the river, a figure in the shape of an old and dear friend; it was Faltoma.Yor, there was no mistaking 
this — his long, pristine white robes blindingly bright in the sunlight; his long, familiar white beard 
flowing down to, and over, his generous, wide belly. Immediately I had thought to ask of him 
something of his life at present, where he was, perhaps, or what he had been doing since last we 
saw one another, but halted myself, reasoning that this spectre could not have been Faltoma.Yor, 
(for how could he truly have been here?) but rather an apparition that had chosen to approach in 


this familiar and reassuring form. 


“To not be afraid, my dear friend,” the vision began. “Have courage, for you are not as lost as 


you believe yourself to be.” 


“The figure held out their hand and moved toward me, and I toward them. 


“Come with me,” it continued. “And I will show you the way home.” 


‘I assented and took his hand. And upon doing so, I immediately felt an enormous weight lift 
from my shoulders, and I experienced an unaccountable and overwhelming sense of joy — as 
though I were being released from a great burden I had unknowingly carried for so long — and I 
thought that I might cry. It was then that I looked down, to see my corporeal self, lying upon the 


ground, as though sleep had once more reclaimed it. 


‘Above me, the sky had grown a strange and unfamiliar blue, a piercing and pure blue; and upon 
this great dome a million stars shone golden and marvellous, and it was toward this heaven we 
were travelling. I tried to get my bearings, looking, amongst this golden array, for recognisable 
stats and asterisms, but I could make no sense of what I saw — none of the constellations I knew; 


all was strange and wonder-full. 


“What is this place?” I asked my guide. 


“Tt is the other world,” he replied. 
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“Do you mean heaven’? I said. 


‘Faltoma.Yor shook his head. “No. It is the other half of the cosmos, the half that shall be forever 


pp? 


beyond your sight. Look!” he cried, and he pointed back down (toward the direction I believed 
we had just come from), but the Earth, my home, was now nowhere to be seen. Instead, I saw 
(and at some great distance) a mighty fire raging — it sat in the centre of my vision and was 
surrounded by stars of a lustre and a brilliance I could not have imagined. But it was, in appearance, 
a fire the like of which I had never before seen, for in truth it was visible only by the effect it had 


on the atmosphere surrounding it, which appeared to wave and to oscillate, much as air might do 


on a hot day here on Earth. 


“Behold, the Central Fire,” explained Faltoma.Yor. “The true centre of the cosmos.” It was then 
that I saw, finally, something I believed to be familiar, for I saw the errant ones, one by one, 
orbiting this great fire, much as I had always imagined them orbiting our own world. Only, as I 
observed more closely, I counted not seven, but rather eight worlds, and I could not understand 


why this might be. 


““The eighth, and inner-most planet, is twin to your own,” began Faltoma.Yor. “It is known by its 
inhabitants as Eorde. And it orbits the great central fire as does your own world, as do all the twin 
planets of all the worlds visible to your kind. For each of the worlds you know at the far side of 
the cosmic centre, there is another world on this side, for without these worlds the cosmos would 


lack balance and harmony. It is the same with the stars and with the angels also.” 


ui-d-Feti’a T Prime 


“This was the first world of the counter-cosmos to be shown to me by Faltoma.Yor. It lies upon 
the most distant of the spheres and is a very small planet. It is bathed in a permanent twilight. 


The inhabitants know much of the stars and of their own half of the cosmos and are great students 
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of the night sky. In fact, they have built many marvellous machines, each of which may help them 
with their observations — for example, they have a device by which they may view objects that are 
in fact a great distance away but, when viewed through this device, appear to be close-by; this 
enables them to see things in great detail. I was told by my guide that they are able even to listen 
to the cosmos (they have machines that help them do this too), for they believe that it is not only 
the spheres that sing, but the planets themselves, and indeed, even the stars. All that they know 
and learn of the cosmos is collected not (as on our world) in the form of literature, but rather in 
the form of maps. Their libraries are filled with many millions of these maps, each detailing some 
aspect of the cosmos, and their maps are of many and varied kinds — strip maps, scaled maps, 
overlaid maps, concertina maps, three-dimensional maps, diagrammatical maps. For example, 
there are the maps of distinct areas of the night sky — a group of constellations, perhaps, or the 
positions of key stars at different times during their year; there are maps of certain features or 
landmarks visible on other worlds (as witnessed through their great machines); there are maps of 
heights, that indicate the positions of stars and worlds relative to one another and relative to the 
uppermost vault of the heavens itself; there are maps of levels and of boundaries, which attempt 
to show where certain parts of the cosmos begin and end (for example, the influence of the heat 
of the planet they know as Utur-ur Prime upon the other worlds within the visible universe). But 
there were too a great many other kinds of maps, some of which I found impossible to truly 
comprehend. There were maps without fixed points of reference — for example, maps of journeys 
taken through the cosmos but with apparently infinite numbers of start and end points, and with 
an infinite number of possible routes taken between these infinite points; there were maps of time 
as well as space — maps of hours and of light, maps of negatives, of patterns and dreams, of pasts 
and futures. And indeed, such is their passion for cartography upon this world, that one entire 
branch of enquiry is dedicated to the theoretical study of map-making itself. This produces maps 
that were in truth quite beyond my understanding for they ceased to look or indeed behave much 


like maps at all. They were (my guide led me to understand) maps of extrapolation or refutation, 
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inversion and mirage. And these were just a few of the different sorts of maps that I was shown. 
It would appear that the ultimate ambition of these people is to create a map of maps — a 


portmanteau, if you will, that will contain the ultimate pictorial representation of the cosmos. 


“Things are very heavy on this planet for they are far from the central fire, and, as a result of this, 
they find movement difficult and so do it very little. They live on mountain tops so as to get the 
best view of the cosmos — they care nothing for the nature of their own world. It is cold on this 
planet too, far from the warmth of the central fire — this is why they are permanently clothed. 
They dream of the cosmos when they are not studying it and it was said to me that they dream 
more than they study. They are happy and feel themselves to be the most blessed for they are 
closest to the firmament and therefore they can view what they believe to be the entire universe, 


all the way to its cosmic centre (which they believe to be Eorde). 


a Ka’aawela Prime 


‘Of all the planets I was shown by my guide, this was by the far the most lamentable — a Ka’aawela 
Prime is a truly pitiable world, and a mote terrible world I could not imagine. For though it is that 
this planet is a beautiful thing to behold — its forests lush and verdant, its oceans teeming with the 
most extraordinary of creatures — the people of this world are witness to none of it, for they suffer 
most dreadfully from a grave affliction — they believe that they are not real human beings at all. 
They are convinced that they are nothing less than an astral projection of their true selves; that 
their true selves lie elsewhere, upon the planet Utur-ur Prime, in fact. The life they lead upon a 
Ka’aawela Prime is but a shadow of their true life. And so, they do not see the flowers bloom in 
spring; they cannot feel the rain upon their faces nor the sun upon their backs; they know nothing 
of the summer breeze nor the winter chill. All of these things are present upon their planet, but 
the people are oblivious to them all. Instead, they spend their time in various states of intoxication 
— using anything that might help them connect (they believe) with their true selves; they will drink 
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various trance-inducing fluids, or imbibe a variety of narcotics, each designed to help the individual 
release themselves from what they believe to be their corporeal prison. This induced state of 
otherness is the only time they exhibit happiness, for it is only then that they believe themselves 
to be once more upon their ‘native’ planet of Utur-ur Prime and are free again to pursue their true 
destinies. They believe too that they have no control over their own thoughts, feeling or actions, 
but are merely marionettes controlled by their true selves from their home planet. They believe 
that they are cursed because they angered the gods in some way, though no-one can remember 
what act created such anger, and my guide was unable to offer any explanation. They believe 
themselves to be in exile from their home planet and see it as their duty to appease the gods by 
being willing puppets, in the hope that one day their souls will be returned to their true selves on 
Utur-ur Prime. When they are not intoxicated, they spend their time in varying states of 


depression, awaiting the day of their emancipation. 


'T-si-mu-ud Prime 


“The people of this planet are, by far, the most religious of all the peoples of the counter-cosmos. 
This was evident immediately from the sheer number of temples they have built across their world. 
In fact, these temples are the only man-made structures upon the planet, just as the deserts are its 
only natural features, for this world has no rivers, nor oceans, nor forests but is covered in one 
vast red desert and it is upon this desert that these white, stone temples are built. My guide 
informed me that very early on in the planet’s history, the surface of this world was not like this, 
but rather that it was covered in forests indeed, and that dotted about these forests their lived the 
citizens of T-si-mu-ud Prime. At some point in this world’s early history (it is not known when) 
the inhabitants (who had until then been used to seeing only the ground and the forest canopy 
above them) became awate of the sky and in particular the stars — perhaps they stumbled upon a 


clearing somewhere within their dense forests. It was then that their knowledge of the gods began. 
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Slowly, they started to clear the forests, and each of these clearings became a temple to their new- 
found gods. They came to understand the influence the stars and the errant ones have upon the 
lives of all the humans of the cosmos and they began to use their knowledge of these things to 
predict the future. Gradually they cleared more and more forest away so as to reveal more and 
more of the gods’ creation until, at last, there were no more forests, only desert, and temples. And 
for a time they were happy, for they could see all of the cosmos in its true glory, from horizon to 
horizon. However, it was not long before the wind, that had for so long been trapped and 
channelled by the planet’s forests, was let loose and blew, unimpeded, across the surface of this 
desert world. And the wind is ceaseless, often leaving the sky darkened for many days and nights 
in succession. The people of T-si-mu-ud Prime spend their entire waking day at prayer (praying 
for the wind to cease or for a renewal of their world) and divination, and at night they study the 
stars for signs — for comets or for eclipses, each time more desperate than the last to see if their 


prayers may be answered. 


Utur-ur Prime 


“The counter to Utur-ur is, naturally enough, the smallest planet in this unseen half of the cosmos, 
but is also, counter-intuitively, the heaviest. Faltoma.Yor informed me that the planet began its 
life as a vast, giant world, many hundreds of times its present size but that it is shrinking and has 
been doing so since the moment of its creation — much as Utur-ur itself is growing with each 
passing aeon — and that it is doing so at an ever-increasing rate. But the planet does not shed parts 
of itself as it shrinks, rather it compresses its material into itself, becoming more and more compact 
and therefore heavier and heavier. My guide informed me that eventually it will disappear entirely 
to be renewed once more. When this will happen it is impossible to know, but I was told that at 
this time the people of Ka’aawela Prime would be released from their corporeal prisons and 


returned to their native bodies, on the newly formed Utur-ur Prime. 
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‘(The gifts and the wonders of the gods are ceaseless, truly.) 


“The people of Utur-ur Prime believe themselves (mistakenly) to be the sole inhabitants of the 
cosmos. They believe this only because they are unable to interpret the dream communications 
of the other planets. They also believe themselves to be the centre of the cosmos, ‘for see, how 


all the stars turn about us’. 


“The whole of their world is one vast building site, for everything on this world is forever being 
built and dismantled and then re-built. They are proud of their constructions but only for a short 
time and then they grow restless and dissatisfied with them. Not that any of their buildings are 
used — they have no purpose. As the planet shrinks and they have less room to build, so they build 
more and more, higher and higher. They are forever building, for this would appear to be their 
purpose. They exhaust themselves creating and renewing their world constantly, time and time 
over, for they are unaware that nothing that man can make can last eternally, for this is the 


prerogative of the gods alone. 


d Nin-si-ra Prime 


‘Unique to our cosmos, this planet is not made of rock and of water, but rather it is made of gas — 
a large variety of gases, I was led to believe. It is, in the majority, blue in colour (suggesting a high 
proportion of methane in its atmosphere) and is dense. The people of this world inhabit only the 
ait (for there is no actual surface to the planet) but they may only live within one of the five layers 
or spheres within their atmosphere. The position they inhabit is dependent upon their status. It 
is possible to move between the layers as one’s status within the world rises or falls. This status is 
dependent upon their contribution to their world’s collective thoughts on the functioning of the 
cosmos. For those creatures that inhabit the innermost sphere of the world, it is almost impossible 


for them to rise at all, as they are so far down beneath many miles of gas that they find it all but 
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impossible to make any observations of the cosmos at all. Their only hope is to postulate a certain 
theory based on pure speculation which may then be proven to be correct by observations taken 
at a higher level — this then may afford them the opportunity to inhabit the next sphere. Likewise, 
those that live in the upper sphere of this world find it a relatively simple task to make new 
observations and to create new hypotheses, thereby securing their position at the summit of their 
planet. Iasked Faltoma.Yor why this might be, but he was unable to tell me. Instead, he informed 
me that all the inhabitants of d Nin-si-ra Prime were contented, or, at the least, appeared to be so, 
for they all recognised the importance of each of the layers within their world and their own 
presence within them. “See, how fragile each stratum of their atmosphere is? Each is secured 
only by the presence of its inhabitants. And if one of these strata were to collapse, then so would 


all the others”’. 


Ndu-idim-tu-u Prime 


‘The people of this planet live the most remarkable and isolated lives of all the peoples that I 
visited, for each of them lives at the bottom of their own shaft of smooth, vertical rock. The entire 
surface of this rocky planet is honeycombed with these cells, each no bigger than eight to ten paces 
in any direction. From this cell, an inhabitant of Ndu-idim-tu-u Prime can see nothing more than 
the four walls of their stone world, stretching out above them for many hundreds of feet and, at 
the very top, a small rectangle of blue sky. And it is from these cells that the inhabitants of this 
world observe the night sky, charting the stars’ progress across the heavens. But because their 
view of these heavens is so restricted, and because each inhabitant sees a slightly different part of 
these heavens from their neighbours, each has their own unique cosmology. This I witnessed first- 
hand when I visited some of these cells, for on the walls of these stone rooms, catved into them 
using basic stone implements, are maps and other diagrammatic representations of observations 


made by the occupants. Some of this world’s inhabitants are aware of the existence of the errant 
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ones, others ate not; some see them perpetually, some intermittently and yet again some not at all. 
In effect, each of this world’s inhabitants has created a highly detailed, and accurate ‘strip’ map of 
one section of the cosmos, plotting the movement of stars across the night sky. As a result of this, 
they are aware of the existence of concepts such as the day, the month and the year and are able 
to predict with great accuracy events such as eclipses, even though they may never become aware 
of the reasons for such phenomena. They ate happy in the main, for most have come to believe 
that they are the sole inhabitants of a singular and finite cosmos. Some, however, are deeply 
unhappy. These are the ones who have postulated the existence of others like themselves, have 
imagined an entire world upon which they live and an entite cosmos beyond the visible universe 
—and these poor creatures spend their entire time carving their ideas into the stone walls of their 
worlds only to realise the limitations of these ideas, and then scratch them out and begin carving 
all over again. What all the inhabitants of Ndu-idim-tu-u Prime share is a collective belief in 
apocalypse, for all have at some point quite independently come to the conclusion that, at some 
time in the future, the universe will end, that the stars will cease to pass over their world; and that 
when this day comes, they shall be freed from their stone cells and rise up into the cosmos. 
According to my guide, the angels visit these people more often than any other planet in the 
counter-cosmos and these visits are regarded as revelatory by the inhabitants for they believe that 


it is through these visitations that the greater cosmos may be revealed to them. 


Aoya Prime 


‘On the planet Ayoa Prime live two species of human being, one that lives in the dark, and the 
other in the light. As with their counter planet, those that live in the dark must stay in the dark, 
and those that live in the light must stay in the light. However, they are each desperately unhappy, 
for they believe that they are, in truth, but half a person, that they may only be considered whole 


or complete when they have come to possess the soul of another who lives in the opposite zone 
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of their world — and this other cannot be just any creature of this ‘other’ world but must, in fact, 
be a creature quite specific! Quite how they are able to possess one another was not made clear 
to me and I began to believe that perhaps it was not, in truth, possible. But clearly, the inhabitants 
of Aoya do not believe this to be the case, for they are forever trying to catch up with one another, 
obsessed by one another, passionate for one another, losing sleep, writing songs for one another 
expressing these unfulfilled desires. It is said that at times, when it is propitious, they meet at 
twilight — certainly their songs sing of such things. It is not understood why they have such feelings 
— it is a sort of mania, one supposes. I also witnessed how some of these creatures, when faced 
with the proposition of truly finding and possessing their other-world companion, appeared to 
actively eschew such a union, for it would seem that the possibility of such an event ranks far 


higher in the estimation of these people than the event itself. 


‘It was at this point that my guide then suddenly informed me that we must return home. 


“But what of out own twin, Forde?” I asked. “Are we not to see it?” 


““That world is not for us, dear friend,’ he replied firmly. “It is the most cursed of all the worlds 
and is never visited by the angels. See, how it is covered in white cloud. The angels dare not set 


their eyes upon it.” 


“But whye” I said. “What is it about this world that it should be so shunned?” 


‘But my guide did not reply. Instead he led me to within orbit of this strange and fearful world 


and then said, “Go further, we cannot, for it is forbidden.” 


‘We were sutrounded by clouds and I could see nothing beyond the billowing gowns of my guide, 
and even these disappeared momentarily. In alarm, I called out to Faltoma.Yor but heard no reply. 
Gradually, the mist and cloud cleared away and I could see much of this world’s surface — its rivers 


and its valleys. I could see too the habitations of those humans that lived upon this strangely 
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familiar world, and I remember too seeing a man, not dissimilar to yourself, walking through the 
woodland. And for a moment I truly believed that I may be upon this forbidden world of Eorde, 
and the world seemed good and rich with delights. But then I heard your voice calling out to me. 
And that was when I awoke and I saw you and I began recounting these strange and marvellous 


events.’ 


My friend then looked at me askance and said, “But I have just appeared, my dear friend, at this 
vety moment, and awoken you. What are these events that seem to you so marvellous and so 


strange, and to whom have you been recounting them?” 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Karapatis, ‘On the Origin of Species’ 


On Unique Instantiation 


...then why, just because the statement defies common sense, should we, de facto, eliminate it from 
out list of possible explanations? Is it not true that we now know a great many things about our 
universe — the existence of the atom, for example, or the origin of the gods — that, at their first 
stating, would have been dismissed out of hand simply because they defied our intuitive 
perception? Who now would believe that the world were flat, or that heavier objects will of 
themselves fall faster than lighter objects, and yet do these ideas not fit perfectly our common 
sense understanding of things? Why should we therefore believe that the universe (created in all 
its perfections) should make sense to us at all, let alone that this sense should be ‘common’? And 


so it is here. 


That unique instantiation exists in the heavens is irrefutable — that it exists also here in the sub- 


lunary realm, it is the purpose of this text to prove. 


That anyone might look into the heavens and see there only one sun staring back at them, or one 
moon, of one cosmos encompassing the firmament of stars, is plain enough to understand, for 
who has ever seen a second sun or a second moon ot a second cosmos? It is clear therefore that 
unique instantiation exists within the heavenly realm. But what of the other objects of the cosmos, 
what of the stars and of the planets — are these also unique forms made material by pure matter, 
or are they, as we see all about us within our own world, examples of multiple particulars, infinite 
variations on a single, pure form? For it would seem necessarily the case that if multiple particulars 
can sit side by side in the heavens with unique instantiations, why should this not be the case upon 


out own Earth? 
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Unfortunately, this argument is untenable, for even the most cursory of glances would show that 
what appear to be examples of multiple particulars within the cosmos are, under closer scrutiny, 
no such thing. Take the planets, for example. Whilst they may seem at first glance to be of a 
similar nature to one another — charting the same course across the sky, predictable in their 
movements and so on — so similar indeed as to make the casual observer believe they are of the 
same nature — they are, upon closer inspection, seen to be quite different from one another: — the 
planet T-si-mu-ud is of a distinct and unique redness; likewise, the planet d Nzn-si-ra displays a 
whiteness incomparable to the other wanderers; the four planets closest to us at no time display 
retrograde motion and yet the three planets furthest from us do. And should we be able one day 
to visit these planets it would be most certain that each of these heavenly spheres would appear to 
us then as unique as the sun or the moon — unique with regards to their atmospheres, their geology, 
their populations and so on. Those who talk of the Earth’s ‘twin’ are mistaken. There may very 
well be other planets similar in nature to our own, but to suggest that there is another, identical in 
nature to our own, made somehow from the same atomic material, is, of course, preposterous. 


Each planet is unique unto itself. 


But what of the stars — surely they must all be of a similar nature, surely these are prime examples 
of multiple instantiation within the cosmos — each of these is but a single manifestation of the pure 
form ‘stars’. Again however, this is merely an illusion. For certainly, they may appear most similar 
when seen from a great distance and yet it is as certain that they are in fact unique forms (as unique 
as the wanderers) made manifest in the material realm — we alone may seek to categorise them 
collectively, but this most certainly tells more of our own deficiencies than it does the stars true 
natures. For surely each of these stars is as unique to themselves as the sun is unique when set 
against the moon and vice versa. Within the heavenly realm, then, all objects are as unique as the 
cosmos itself. For a heaven that contained multiple suns or moons would make no more sense 
than multiple cosmoi. Multiple instantiations cannot exist within the heavens — it is a logical 


impossibility when one considers what materials these objects are made from. For all objects 
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within the firmament are made of a purer matter, which may sustain itself eternally — thereby also 
guaranteeing each objects unique substantiation successively — to wit, there has never been another 
sun of moon or cosmos before the ones we now know and nor can there ever be again — unique 


instantiation is eternal instantiation. 


As to whether unique instantiation can occur within the sub-lunary realm — where all things appear 
manufactured of base matter, and all things appear to be multiple and successive particulars born 
from various pute forms — tree, river, cloud and so on — let us first dismiss various traditional 
claims that point toward such things. The author is of course referring to the existence or 


otherwise of two creatures in particular — the Unicorn and the Phoenix... 
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from SL Rabine, ‘The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab’, 


after Gerson, “Two Dialogues on the Life of St. Setatoli’ 


Dialogue I 


Simplicius 


I 
I had been working in the garden that afternoon when one of my fellow acolytes came calling for 
me with news, informing me that an old friend had appeared. I quickly washed and changed and 
was met on the threshold of the abbey by a most extraordinary sight — for it was my old friend 
Simplicius Severus who had several years earlier left for the East and was now standing there 
before me. I could not withhold my happiness and shed tears of joy. I kissed his knees and feet 
and then we embraced. Finally, we spread sacking upon the ground and sat down. 

I 
Simplicius spoke first and said: “For some time now I have had a great yearning to be with you, 
dear friend, to see how you were, to discover how 
things were with you, and to tell you something of my own trials and tribulations. And but a 
month ago I found myself on the northern shore of the desert looking out toward home and 
thinking of you, and, as though by providence and this alone, a ship came into view — the first I 
had seen for many months — and put down anchor not far from the coast and the ship’s captain 
came ashore, for he was a man of learning and sought knowledge from our church. I decided at 
once to seek passage with him, in the hope that he might be heading back across the sea, and to 
my great joy and surprise I found that he was. Within two weeks we had landed back in the 
Western Isles and it was then but ten days walk to here. And now, here you find me, ready to 
learn all that has happened to you since our tearful parting.” 
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Il 
“Well,” I replied, “you find me much as you left me. Little here has changed. The commune 
refuses to grow, of course. We have tried many things but all to no avail. In truth, it has stagnated; 
in fact, by the day it seems to shrink. There are so many issues that appear impossible to resolve; 
a lethargy has set in which we cannot shift. We have lost so many good men, and you amongst 
them, of course. 

‘But enough of this sad story. What of you? I cannot have you travel all this way, only to 
listen to me prattle on about my own burdens. What has become of you these past years? And 
how are things in the East? Tell me all.” 

“As you wish,” Simplicius replied. 
He moved the sacking a little closer and began his story. 

IV 
“...In short, things prosper in the East as never before. Daily, new acolytes are welcomed into 
out church and the commune is twice the size it was when I first arrived. You should see it, my 
friend. It is pitched between the edge of the desert and the edge of the ocean — a small, bustling 
city of scholars and followers of our sacred Saint, and each lives beneath a shelter of their own 
making. Most of us have arrived by sea and so have made shelters of our upturned boats. The 
rest, who have made their way across the deserts of the East, live in the open air amongst the 
dunes for this is their custom... 

XII 
“...It was around this time that a most peculiar event occurred. For out of the desert one morning 
there arrived the Scholar Fotini.” 

At the mentioning of this name, I was greatly stunned, for I had known of this magnificent 
scholar, of course, had even met him on occasion, but had presumed he had long since ceased to 


travel and had made a home for himself in the Western Deserts. 
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“Potini?” I echoed. “Are you certain?” 
“As certain as you are sat here before me now,” Simplicius replied. “And let me tell you, we were 
all as shocked to see him then as you appear to hear his name now. Not least because of his 
travelling companion.” 
“He had a companione” I asked. This struck me as strange as Fotini (true to all the desert 
hermetics of old) only ever travelled alone. 
“Certainly,” replied Simplicius. “A beast of some kind it was, a beast the like of which neither I 
nor any other in the commune had ever seen. It was in nature similar to an elephant but was 
colossal in scale and yet incredibly docile. Strapped to its mighty back were three enormous bags 
and tied around its body was a long rope to which was attached a whole train of open wagons — 
there must have been ten or twelve in all — and each was piled high with manuscripts of all kinds.” 
“And how was he, Fotini, I mean?” I asked eagerly. 
“As you no doubt remember him, my dear friend — his beard as long and as fine as ever, his eyes 
bright and his wit sharp. For many a night he regaled us with great stories of his travels and of his 
learning, but what interested him most, and indeed the reason he had travelled so far to see us, 
was a particular manuscript that he kept on his person at all times. This manuscript he called 
Codex 4c and was written, according to Fotini at any rate, in a language that, as yet, no-one had 
been able to decipher. He had heard that our beloved Saint was able to commune with daemons 
and wondered if he might therefore be able to translate the text. 
‘Upon hearing the news of Fotini’s arrival and the reason for his visit, our beloved Saint 
was intrigued and agreed to help the great scholar in his request. He 
retired at once with the scholar into the temple. Unfortunately, being but a novice, I was unable 
to attend, but what I am to tell you next comes from the only other man present on the occasion 
—a holy man by the name of Galluzzo, who had been with the Saint from his earliest ministry. 
‘By his account then, the two men entered the inner-most sanctum of the temple and there 


sat down cross-legged upon the stone floor beneath the great dome of the temple, which sat open 
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to the sky at its crown. Beneath this great blue eye, the two men prayed, though it was a prayer in 
a language unknown to our witness. After several minutes, Fotini fell into silence, as though he 
wete now in a trance, and only the voice of the Saint could be heard. And then and almost 
imperceptibly, the Saint’s voice became quieter and quieter and deeper and deeper until, eventually, 
he too was silent, though his lips were still moving. 

‘It was at this moment that something quite extraordinary occurred, for, as our beloved 
Saint continued to silently chant the prayer, his entire body began to rise slowly from the ground. 
Whether he was aware of this or not it cannot be said for he had his eyes closed during the whole 
ceremony. It can be said, however, that he rose several cubits into the air, not once moving from 
his cross-legged position. And then, all at once, he disappeared from sight, and a white dove could 
be seen circling the dome of the temple. After a few moments it too disappeared. When the 
Scholar Fotini awoke it was to find himself alone, and the manuscript gone. 

‘Many days then passed without any sign of Our beloved Saint and, of course, we became 
quite worried. However, we need not have been, for within a month he appeared again before us. 
He walked out of the temple holding the manuscript, as though he had never left us, or had just 
stepped away from us a moment earlier. He called for the Scholar Fotini to be fetched and told 
him that he had the translation he had wished for, that he had journeyed ‘a great distance’ to attain 
it, and that the scholar would not be dissatisfied with the results. 

‘Eagerly, the Scholar sat with our Saint and learned of what the good text spoke. In time, 
long after the scholar had left us, I was asked to transcribe this text for our own library, and as I 
remember it, it said that a man would come who would go by many names and speak with many 
voices, and he would come to gather and transcribe the works of the novice-become-scholar, 
including this text also and the scholar’s final text. The man would also go by the name of the 
scholar and the scholar would go by his also, and that his words would become the scholar’s and 
the scholar’s would become his. The text also mentioned the existence of the prophet Al-Farab 


(who at that time was unknown) and where he could be found (which was in the ancient city of 
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Kurnak) and it spoke too of the existence of a book that this prophet had written that went by the 
name of “The Garden of Transmigtated Souls’. 

‘Not long after this conversation, the Scholar Fotini (along with his fabulous beast) left us, 
but not before one last remarkable event occurred. I and a few other acolytes decided to 
accompany the scholar on the start of his journey, as we had business in a nearby town that we 
wished to settle, and upon the way we were most fortunate to be regaled with fabulous tales of the 
great scholar’s journeys and of his works. But this is not the remarkable event of which I wish to 
speak. No. This happened upon arrival at our destination. 

‘We had said our fond goodbyes to the scholar, wished him well on his journey and so on 
and had set out into town. However, we had not gone far when we heard from behind us an 
almighty commotion suddenly break out. I turned to see that the scholar had already walked some 
distance and had evidently turned around when he became awate that the beast was not following 
on. It stood there on the edge of the town, it’s mighty train of wagons and manuscripts trailing 
for many hundreds of cubits behind it. The scholar called to it; the beast bellowed in return, but 
its mighty feet were planted firmly to the ground, and it showed no signs of wishing to move on. 
The scholar then re-traced his footsteps and began attempting to cajole the beast, by prodding at 
its flanks with a broad stick that was flattened at one end. But the beast resisted. It was frightened, 
it seemed to me, as when an animal fears something unseen or unknown and does not know 
whether to freeze or to flee. Eventually the creature must have become dis-pleased with its 
treatment for it suddenly let out an almighty roar, shook its great head, and then bolted (and at 
great speed) in the opposite direction, the wagons rattling in its wake, and within a few minutes it 
was gone from view and the manuscripts with it. I saw the scholar hesitate for a moment, before 


turning around and then continuing on with his journey. 
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from The Testimony of Almeida’, attributed to Lucien the Acolyte 


‘I have been led to believe that they do not, in fact, carry their own names with them, nor do they 
seek to carry them either. Where they reside, no name is required, for they have lost all sense of 
their previous selves, and what is a name except to hang upon a selfP Nor do they take on our 
own name, any more than they would take on our own sense of self — this making no sense of 
course either, for whilst they are intrinsically and inseparably part of that thing we call ‘ourselves’, 
it would be wrong to say they are ‘our’ selves — they are in this strict sense, autonomous entities. 
Likewise, they have not replaced this sense of their previous selves with a new sense of self, for 
each has no sense of ‘being’, not in the way that we understand it — they have no more sense that 
they are alive than a tree may sense this when it moves in the wind, or a river, when it follows its 
due course. And yet they live — without breath, without body — they live as surely as you or I — 


indeed they are a fundamental part of what we would call ‘yow’ or ‘TT’ 


Let me begin by first explaining that the existence of the ‘other’ was not made known to me 
straightaway. In fact, and for a considerable time, I had assumed, like so many before me, that 
everything I had achieved in my academic life, all that I had come to learn of the world and its 
operations, had been gained through my own considerable efforts, and mine alone. 

Of course, I have always shunned the discourse that other academics have taken as normal 
practice amongst their kind — the healthy debate upon this matter or that, and which no doubt 
serves them well in the development of new approaches or new ideas. It was therefore my 
undoubted opinion at that time that, separated as I was from the collaborative nature of study 


enjoyed by other academics, all the breakthroughs I had actually made, all the deductions I had 
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proposed, were the result of my own dedicated efforts; the result of a rigorous mind working 
within a thorough, logical system of progression. 

It was only upon quiet reflection on this matter, and at a time in my life when I was finding 
it particularly difficult to move forward in one way or another, that I began to see patterns to my 
intellectual development that could only be rightfully explained by the existence of what I have 
now come in time to refer to as ‘the other’. For it seemed to me then, that contrary to the apparent 
sense of this development as being logical, orderly and manifest (an interpretation that I suppose 
one naturally assumes), this development was indeed far more random and intuitive and relied 
greatly upon what appeared at first sight to be chance — a chance encounter with an idea one had 
not regarded for some time perhaps, or a sentence that leapt off the tongue that had lain unused 
for countless months or years, or yet again the discovery of a certain train of thought that had 
remained hidden perhaps for many, many years and only now, at the pertinent moment, reveals 
itself. What compels us to utter that phrase, or to become aware of that line of enquiry? 

It was then that I began to sense a far deeper, and as yet unperceived, order to our 
intellectual lives. For it became apparent to me at this time that in truth chance played no part 
whatsoever in these revelations; that there must be an as yet unseen and unknown force at work 
beneath all this, placing the relevant ideas before us at a time deemed propitious. How else was it 
possible that such moments of insight arrived at what appeared to be precisely the right moment? 
Why did they arrive at all if it were not for this unknown force? It was then that I realised the 
existence of ‘the other’ — a force both within and without ourselves that is constantly at work, 
revealing by its will, the information we require, the connection we need to make, the new idea 
and so forth, that allows us to continue our progression toward enlightenment. 

Since the time of this revelation, I have found myself never more contented than at that 
moment of unknowing (a time that previously would have led me to a great deal of frustration, if 
not indeed depression) for I now know exactly what it is I must do — that I must step away from 


my studies and await the work of the ‘other’. And I know for certain that it is then surely only a 
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matter of time before the next idea arrives — an idea that I could not possibly have arrived at if I 
had tackled it directly or logically — for logic sends us only down the same blind alleys. Since this 
revelation, it has become clear to me that I owe all of my great advances to this waiting on the 
presence of ‘the other’. 

Now, as to what constitutes the nature of ‘the other’ and how it might actually function, it 
is with a great deal of difficulty, I must say, that I have come to understand, at least partially, these 
things. It appears to me that ‘the other’ is a largely silent, passive entity and must be gently cajoled 
into operation. It must, above all else, be listened to — and I have learned too that indeed this is 
the hardest task of all, for to enable this to take place one must in a sense empty one’s own self 
out, so that one is freed of all previous thought or prejudice, so that one may make room, so to 
speak, for the presence of the ‘other’. It is only then that you are in the correct frame of mind to 
receive its communications. If you are not able to do this, you will either hear nothing, or what 
you do hear will be mis-interpreted or will remain unintelligible — for it would seem to me that the 
voice of the divine can in equal measure appear both sublime and banal. 

I mention, you will have noticed, the word ‘divine’, in this context, and it is not by accident 
that I use this term. For it is my considered opinion that this ‘other’ is indeed some form of divine 
agency, present within all conscious beings. In some sense, it is home to the divine will within us. 
And it is most certain that it is only through an understanding of this divine intelligence that we 
can ourselves gain access to the mind of the divine and therefore move closer to salvation. 

And now, of course, the question must be asked, how might we do this; by what 
mechanism or mechanisms does it become possible to access the divine mind? Well, to make 
things as easy and as straightforward to comprehend as possible, let us compare this divine agency 
to something familiar to our own lives — a sieve, for example. The ‘other’ could be thought of in 
this way, in the sense that, if one allows it, it will take the ideas, thoughts, imaginings or what-have- 
you that are uppermost in our minds and will allow through this sieve only those ideas which are 


deemed of divine significance or truth — the rest it will capture and discard. And to take this 
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analogy one step further, it would appear that the ‘other’ is constituted of a great many sieves, of 
incalculable fineness and variety, so that it may collect and sort ideas of enormous range, 
complexity and (which is often the case) contradiction and through this process create a new and 
finite resolution which would prove impossible to reach if one were simply engaging logic. Its 
functioning would seem to be predicated on the notion that it is impossible for the human mind 
to ask a question it cannot itself ultimately answer. It continues this process without prompting, 
and the results of its work are forever present for us to behold, are indeed constantly being 
transmitted to us, should we be able to receive these messages. 

But we must not believe for a moment that it is a simple matter to engage with this divine 
mind, let alone receive its communications. We cannot approach it directly — it is not an oracle 
we can consult at our will, and through whose responses we may secure guidance. And yet, we 
can, in time and with great patience, learn to access this divinity within us. It is, after all, the reason 
we were made in the first place — it is what makes us part of the divine realm though we are trapped 
within the material. Why else would the gods have given us this immortal soul, if it were not for 
out own salvation? And it is my belief that the closer we come to an understanding of this divinity 


within us, the closer we come to this salvation. 
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from Tarkovksy, ‘On Other Worlds’ 


T-st-mu-ud 


I saw clearly a red planet; a dry, arid, desert-like world of solid clay. This clay is blown by the 
incessant wind that prevails in this place and renders the sky a bright pink in hue. It was clear 
from my visitation that, like all the planets of the cosmos, it is inhabited by humans like ourselves. 
However, unlike the other planets, which have a super-abundance of life (and of a great many 
species and varieties), this planet has but one — that of the human being. They are alike to us in 
many ways physiologically (they, too, have four limbs roughly of equal proportion to our own; 
they have feet upon which they stand and hands with which they may grip) — except that their 
bodies are quite transparent, their internal organs being visible at all times. You may readily see 
how the blood takes a transport around the entite body, exiting the central organ of the heart, 
travelling through the veins and arteries of the body, before re-entering this organ after a complete 
circuit of all the limbs — this circulation appearing to take around forty-five to fifty seconds to 
complete. It is evident too that it is the heart (not the brain) that acts as the vital organ in this 
process. The brain itself is clearly visible too, and this furnished me with many delightful 
observations of this magnificent organ, the like of which it would have otherwise been impossible 
to make. It is clear that the brain is made of many parts, each connected in some manner to 
specific types of movement or of feeling. Indeed memory itself must in some way be linked to 
this organ for when I spoke to the people of T-si-mu-ud and they were asked to recall particular 
events from their planet’s past, certain areas of their brain flared up (as though a fire were suddenly 
ignited from within that region) — it is likewise with speech. However, no matter where I looked 
within these creatures, I could find no evidence for the existence of the soul and this troubled me 
greatly, for, being human (like ourselves) and therefore fashioned by the gods, somewhere within 


them there must indeed reside a soul, and yet, find it I could not... 
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...In summary, the people of T-si-mu-ud are alike to us as moist leaves are to dried, skeletal leaves. 
And like dried leaves, these creatures ate very light in substance and appear to struggle terribly in 
withstanding the fierce winds of this planet. They are naturally solitary creatures and would prefer 
to live alone. However, this wind that blows permanently across the planet, blows the inhabitants 
too, and they can find no shelter from it — they are carried about the surface of this world, tumbling 
end over end. This renders them permanently giddy, staring at the earth and the stars each in 
incessant turn, and as a result they can make nothing of either. Their planet does not possess 
anything that we would understand as learning — there is no literature, no cosmology. They know 
nothing of the natural philosophies. And worse, these creatures are, against their wills, blown 
together, as an autumn wind may huddle dried leaves. As a result, the planet has vast 
conglomerations of these creatures, enormous cities of leaves that the wind has gathered together 


and piled high into the air... 
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from the Prophet Al-Farab, ‘Dreams and their Interpretations’ 


a Ka’aawela 


It has long been known that the planet a Ka’aawela shines almost as brightly as the planet Utur- 
ur, although it sits many days journey beyond it; and that, just as you may see great blocks or spots 
of black upon the surface of Utu-ur, so the cities of a Ka’aawela are clearly visible. What is less 
well-known is that at one time both planets shone with equal luminosity, as though they were 
twins, for they were born of the same proto-planet, Ne-beru, a giant world that existed long before 


these other worlds and inhabited the space now taken by Utur-ur. 


Upon this vast planet lived two great scholars whose names were not revealed to me. I was led to 
understand, however, that these scholars were twins, identical in all aspects save one — and it was 
this singular aspect that would lead, eventually, to the destruction of Ne-beru and out of its ashes 
would be born two utterly opposing worlds. For many aeons these two great scholars wrestled, as 
we do, with the mysteries of the cosmos, endeavouring to reveal the minds of the gods, and with 
much success, I am told — for their followers became many. They were able to position our world 
at the centre of the cosmos, could correctly identify the structure of the planets and the stars, had 
designed and made instruments that could mimic the music of the spheres. They were even able 
to correctly interpret the dream communications of the gods. In short, their literature was as large 


and as broad and as impressive as anything we have here on Earth. 


However, one of these two great scholars grew restless. For himself and his acolytes, it was not 
enough to know the minds of the gods. They wished to be gods also, and worse, they understood 
themselves to be so. They came to believe that if the gods could create a universe, then so could 
they. The other scholar was appalled, as were his followers, and it was agreed that the planet 
should be divided in two — that those who wished to follow the first scholar should — like all 
heretics — be banished to the southern hemisphere of their world, never to return. The people of 
the north continued their work as before, plotting the constellations, measuring the retrograde 
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movements of T-si-mu-ud, positing theories as to the age of their world and so on; whilst, in the 
south, the heretics began to build their own universe. The chemists started creating new 
compounds of elements, created new elements even, some of which had the most fabulous of 
properties, and with these compounds and with these elements they built a fantastical world of 
cities. And they filled these cities with the most fantastical of things and became so enamoured of 
these things that they quite forgot the gods. But the gods had not forgotten them. And whilst 
they looked favourably upon the people of the north, the people of the southern hemisphere 
increasingly filled the gods with contempt. Eventually they became tired of this peoples’ arrogance 
and decided to punish them. They tore the great planet Ne-beru in two — the northern half they 
left where it was and they re-shaped it and they re-named it Utur-ur. The southern half they flung 
out to the edge of the cosmos (where it is dark and silent) to become the most remote of the errant 
ones — a Ka’aawela. And as it travelled further and further away from Utur-ur it gradually lost its 


great brightness and (of course) continues to lose brightness to this day. 


The people of a Ka’aawela are a jealous people, for every day they wake to the shining brilliance 
of their twin planet and each day they must toil under the burning heat of its rays. The people of 
this planet are therefore sluggish and inarticulate — they spend their time continuing to make things, 
pursuing the built world, but these vast cities are still empty of books and of words and of ideas 
concerning the cosmos. The people spend their time in distractions — (in companionship and 
stories) — anything that might help them avoid thinking about the cosmos. They prefer to feel — 
and their feelings change quixotically and are forever unsatiated. They can neither read nor write 
and have no wish to do so. It is a remote planet and as such is very heavy. Because of this, and 
because of the heat, the inhabitants are tired a great deal of the time and must sleep an inordinate 


amount — sometimes up to fourteen hours a day! 
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XLVI 


Tis a white lie, is all, not black nor damned. No harm in the yarn less you should think it so. The 
Lord shall forgive us in all our trespasses. Tis what the Good Book says and who is I to argue, her tears 
as large as marbles and all, plain as paper too, her hands all shakin’ and that, like she’s just seen the 
dead arising just so and he’d know the flavour of that 0’ course. So what’s I supposed to do? Tell 
her she’s right? That she wanted the thing dead? Tis a word most mighty on a night such as this 
and more than I’s can handle at any rates. Maybe it’s true, anyways, that it lived and all, washed 
up and that, as the river’s turn, why not? How’s she to know different? How’s I to know neither? 
All things are made possible under his gaze. "The Moon will be ours and there is an end to it, and her 
lost wits, and there is a start of it, this much is known, and written and said, for the Good Rambaldo 
has spoken — he of the Stride of the Yard and the Staff of the Saint, of the Spaniard’s Beard and 
the Portuguese Boots. He has signed it, sealed it, made it just so. The fawn was young and is slow to 


grow. Why else should she dream it? 


CDX 


Left you, he did, all dreamin’ and that, all away with the fairies and Caliban and that, all full fathom 
five like you was so, all certain and decided — no judge, no jury. But we knew his bones-of-coral- 
made and his heart of stone and knew you was us and we was you, all little girl lost and that. 
Course we left her, course we cursed him. Say right to right and wrong to wrong. But her knell 
she’ll a chime even with the Ocean in your ears. And all will change that must be changed, you'll 
see. You can’t see nowt with pearls. But we does the seeing for him now. We is his pearls. We 
stands together, fold to fold, and hand to hand and such as what would make us certain too. No 
point gettin’ new puppets, we says. It’d just be the same. Fold ya and scold ya, break ya in two. 
That’s all they’s good for, them puppets. But them pearls they twinkle, like Old Coral Bones he 
knows. 
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CCLVII 


Like butterflies, they is, all flitting and jitting and never standing still and that. And always in the 
twilight, or so says the Good Book anyways, like her when she came to us, always in the twilight 
they is, like’s they only comes out then and only would wish to. No net’ll catch ’em though. Nor 
twine neither. Not that I ever tried, 0’ course. Nor would I never. Worth a fortune most likely — 
all the king’s ransoms and all the king’s mens, no doubt of it. But that’s Old Bones talking, 
o’coutse. Always it’s the talk with him of the gold and the such, of the shilling and the groat, of 
the pfennig and the florin. But they is made of such stuff as can’t be measured nor balanced nor 
bought nor sold. Them’s old Moses talkin. And she ain’t for sale neither. No chance. Sure stuff 
most pure stuff for certain, o’course. The stuff what’s heaven’s made for, no doubt. What the 
Cat reckons anyhow. But keep it under the old Italian’s hat, no need to go blabber-mouthing, 
jabber-mouthing, Badger dearest Badger. Keep it to ourselves we shall, to the troop and no mote. 


Leave old General Coral all out of it and that. 


Tis marvellous to see, o’ course, jumping straight out o’ the screen and such and none of us seeing 
it coming, save Old Coral Eyes, 0’ course, and Moses James, who’s in on it all. And they is all 
crying ‘but where’s his shadda’, and ‘he ain’t got no shadda’. And the faces they is all fearful and 
all trepid and that, like Old Astolfo’s spat in the font, and Moses he goes a runnin’, his sword all 
high and mighty and a skittlin’ them four ways to Sunday and he’s draggin’ her in tow. And they 
jumps onto old Staples four horses now firmed and ready for flight and flies from the place, all legs and 
arms and snortin’ and that, all /vnging and leaping, launched into the light. And Old Rambaldo he’s a 
cursin’ for all he’s worth and a chasin’ too but it ain’t no use because they is gone, into the day and 
no returning, like they’s been pitched over the end of the world, way beyond the shaddas, beyond 
the twinklin’ of his coral, and they ain’t never comin’ back. 
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CLXV 


Don’t know what it says, exactly, but it was asking for her, was asking the right and the left of it, 
and the warp and the weft of it, where she’d been and that and all that’s made her such and so, of 
this I can no more be uncertain. And Old Rambaldo he’s scated, course he is, his mouth full o’ 
rocks and nothing more flavoursome, all lost for words like it ain’t never been seen, his boat all 
high and dry and the tide not yet out. And the river it sits patient and that, has all the time in the 
world, all the streams of the globe, from beginning to end and all points in between cos’ it owns 
the North and the South and the East and the West it has borrowed from another day and no 
compass is beyond its reading, no bend beyond its reach. So it waits for Old Stone Hole, Sir Lost 
for the Words, St. Stranger to the Knowing of What’s Good for Him, and talks to itself of all the 
worlds it’s travelled yet never grown weary and of all the times it’s tolled yet death it come no 


nearer. 


LXXV 


Lis not there, o’course. How could I be? Tis no place for one such as I, all muddle-headed and 
tongue all twisted, and likened to forgettin’ and such as is. Yet know it I do. P’raps it’s old Staples 
what tells me. He of the jagged teeth and the brittle mane, of the aged foot and the three remain. 
He is there, most certain, as is Old Coral Eyes and the Italian’s boots. Children, it is, hiding in the 
garden, he says, little Longaevi and all, all hiding in the dusk. All singing and playing, they is, like 
they is none the wiser to nothing nor this, like the sun don’t set nor its brother do rise. And she 
is there too, all grown up to full being and all haloed and that, watching over her charges, her all- 
begotten souls. But he ain’t got no eye for it, no nor line neither, for one tis all black and reminds 
him of Old Moses, and he can’t be taken back not by hook nor by crook. His footsteps they is 


sacred like the Jew in the Grass. 
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CCLX. 


Can tell the future, tis what they say. Can see through the now, through the if to the then. Has 
all of it safe gathered unto himself, but a palm of the hand away from the touch and touch it with 
silver and the curtain shall fall and reveal most fateful and certain and that. And like puppets they 
dance, we all did the dance, and the shaddas speaking words from another’s dominion. How he 
does it tis no-one’s to know. But he sees it all the same, sure is eggs is eggs and hens is my supper, 
foretells it too, shapes it I suppose, like so much earth in the hand. He has stood there a hundred 
years, tis what they say anyways, a hundred years and not once come down, not once bared his 
arse to the ungrateful wind, and from this stone column he has seen all that could be seen, beyond 
all known thinking, beyond all known wantings. Tis a god most likely, of a kind, at least. One of 
the forgotten ones, way begotten ones from way back when we knew no better. But he is all stone 
too, likes his brothers and that, like the column he stood on all thirty feet high. He just ain’t seen 


it yet. 


CXCIX 


Tis her what starts it, ends it, finds the wind of it, o’ course it is, her of the brown eyes what never 
blink, not that we says so, not to Old Coral Eyes, not even dearest Badger whose breath it do smell 
of the pie and the truth. We is hidden all away besides, down the bottom of the box, our mouths 
filled with stones all secretive and that, all hide-and-seek-which-is-what-she’s-best-at and that. And 
the show it don’t show, not for no-one, how can it, without its shaddas to dance and to sing and 
to chant? We wants our futures as well as our pasts, tis all. We wants to be grown and known and 
that. Then head for the light, dearest Badger, the light, and watch how you all grows, all fine of 
form and right as rain. Like the good tree or the good flower it do grow by the good hand of the 


good God Almighty, so you, Amen. And lo shall you know, the truth revealed, ungarnished and 
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that, such as it is and so on and so forth, Amen. But don’t step to close, for the light it do burn 
and the light it do blind. For the shaddas they must dance upon the cave wall. And only the Greek 


may fathom it. 


CCCLXXIV 


Tis her what’s doin’ the talkin’, not him most plain. Her of the purple mane and the purple words 
and the bright shoes what only comes to water at dawn or dusk. She is all poetry and that now 
and he is all fumbled words and tumbling mind and can’t get a hoof-hold not now, not never. And 
he is so desperate to know but she can’t speak the words that he will understand. She has forgotten 
them plain. They is quite beyond her now and so is he for he belongs to another world, a world 
such as she may only imagine. But the river it knows, it flows through their toes and through all 
their words and imaginings and their knowings and unknowings and will speak to them both, like 
to like, such and so, a third party most faithful in the first and the second, to the first and the last, 


will speak of their love and their belonging unbounded beyond times-end to each other. 


Who ever heard of a knight what run away from a dragon? Not I, says Old Coral Eyes, but on 
this occasion who should blame him? Tis sad though, all the same, that he should wish to. Her 
of the broken heart and the faulted face all worrisome and wearisome, her heart all stone and set 
in the west and never to rise and that, and all for the sakes of a wanton fairy, a daemon most foul 
she do say. I sees him, says Old Stone Face, in the water most comely surrounded by stonelight 
and sunlight and that, and the eyes wide open but empty they is of all imaginings so I shall not 


begin to. Tis good she enjoys her sex though, tis what Sir Twinkle Eyes, he of the Spanish leather, 
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is thinking. But he shall never return to ya for the fairies magic is too powerful by half and hapenny 
and more no doubt besides all counting so cease with the longing and the heart-felt what-not for 
you is now dead to him as he must be to you, as dead as dawn is to those what cannot sleep. 


Knights do not run from dragons, but stone indeed do cry. 


LXXVIII 


Sees em in her mouth, leastways tis what she says. In her mouth, shaped by the words and that. 
Tis a mystery to me and more besides, tis true, but you can’t buy nor sell the fairies, no matter how 
it be. Tisn’t right and not by the half nor the leave of it, him of the holy tongue what speaks in 
many, all blaspheming and that. Shall have the devil to pay, no doubt of it. And all the gold in all 
of Africa won’t do it, not by the half and not by the full) And me not knowing who was the 
madder, thee, or them for all their following and hollering and that. And you so once afraid and 
the daemon within and all that, but not her, not never. Thought she was sleeping, we did, at first 
and then at the last. Ar the hour of Prime when all is still... Bat who sleeps like that, limbs all twitching 
and that, like a rabbit what’s dying? Not hard to get wrong, now is it? She hears everything, 
leastways this what she says, sees it too, even when them words they do come a tumblin’ and a 
rumblin’ like there’s no tomorrows nor shall there never be no yesterdays neither, all ramshackle 


and bobtail and prime for the taken. 


CCLXII 


Tis certain then, tis sure, the right and the wrong of it, the left and the right of it, all been decided 


now before we even begins. Tis spoken for, laid claim to. No reason in wronging it, no rhyme in 
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writing it. Tis all the same, tis all twilight-uncertain-and-Sol-never-to-rise, as one step in front of 
the other must be certain, so we. And where it may wind us and where it may wend us only them 
do know what can never be known. So ease into your work, dearest Badger, for it is foretold, let 
step follow step and bend follow bend, like its already happened, already made so, and in truth it 
has. We is just re-reading its steps, so step lightly, dear Badger, step light. The city, all golden and 
that, all lit up like the sun and that, it will be there, it waits on our step, as sure as the Cat he do 
read and old Moses he do be and we must follow where the Master he do lead, for only in his 


boots do we find our step, only in his boots do our destiny stand. 


She’s there, o’course, waitin’ on him and that and the Garden all lush and verdant and all-things- 
welcoming to all what will. Why should it be other? His mother’s there too, o’course, all silent 
and that, all wistful and wondering and keen to the eye and keen to the heavens what has kept her 
eye there so long and dutiful is. And as I with my eye see each in their turn, so they in their majesty 
see each in their turn most stately, their lights goin’ out one by one like so many candles after Mass, 
like so many blessings before summer’s end — Saturnus, Foeton, Vesper and Lucifer, even Sol — 

each granting the other a death most noble so that the foal might live. And out of this darkness 
comes what they were wished for, what my eye most comely shall guide them both to — Staples, 
Old Friend, straight certain and true, he of the mottled teeth and the rattled soul, whose teeth are 
not rattled nor his soul most mottled, His stride ever lighter, His gait more youthful. Her eyes do 
not blink. Her hooves do not stir, as the foal alights and footsteps can be heard in the garden 


most bountiful. 
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CXXHI 


Trapped, he is. Just like the Djinn. Don’t let him out, once he’s got in. Floatin’ around, he is, like so 
much smoke and charm and mirrors and that, with no-ones to know the rubbing of it. And therein 
is the rub of it. How’d he get there, tis ours not to know. Hiding, most likely, from Orlando the 
Mad. Or else searching the surface for traces thereof. Something shared, something known, 
something forgotten twice times over. World all green and warped and that. Faces so misshapen 
he can’t recognise ’em, most likely, can’t tells the up from the downs of it, the lefts from the right 
— St. Peter and Charge, all lost wits just so. How much he wants ’em is no-one’s to know. The 
sword, it rises, shimmering and glimmering, thirsty for blood, for the glass turned to sand, only it 
ain’t and it won’t cos he zs the bottle, mottled just so, all warped and weft and certain and that. 
And Old Coral Eyes he is offerin’ it, presentin’ it just so, like so much the owner, the barter of all 


things, like so much the faith gathered unto himself. 
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Part 2 


from Haldane’s Marginaha — after Steiner, “The Dialectic of the Other’ 
On Pneumatic Vessels and their Substance 


That all souls should by nature reside in the firmament is beyond question — for that which is of 
the gods belongs amongst the gods. And yet, it is equally self-evident that certain souls (perhaps 
all souls eventually) reside, albeit temporarily, within the sub-lunary realm. Why should this be? 
Is it, as some have posited, that these souls are in exile, cast out of the heavens for some crime as 
yet unknown? Or is it rather that these souls are duty-bound to enter the realm of the material, to 


enter (at least once during their eternal lives) the ‘place surrounded by darkness’? 


What is certain is that this journey is perilous — for any amount of time, no matter how brief, spent 
within the world of base matter must surely put a soul in the gravest of dangers. How easy it 
would be for this pure thing to lose this purity; and what would become of this de-based soul then? 
Could it ever again find a place within the heavens, or would it be forever damned — to remain 
amongst the corporeal world for all eternity? This the gods would surely not allow. For what 


came from the heavens must return to the heavens, thereby maintaining the universal order. 


It is for this reason that the soul does not (cannot, indeed) undertake this journey alone. All souls, 
before descending from the firmament, are accompanied by an appropriate ‘form’ within which 
they must travel. This ‘form’, being made from the very stuff of the astral spheres, is impenetrable 
to all base intention. This is the role of the puewma — to protect the soul throughout its time within 
the sub-lunary realm. It is the soul’s primary ‘body’. Within the pneuma, the soul may move freely 
between the two termini of the world and the stars, and in between these two realms may take up 


innumerable forms — divine, daemonic and material. 
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At first encounter, it may appear specious to suggest that a soul within the higher realm may need 
some form of pneumatic vessel — that it may need protection of a kind. Protection from what, 
you may inquire. For surely, the soul is made of the same stuff as the stars. The danger to its 
sanctity must be negligible. And yet, is our literature not replete with such images? Even the most 
cursory of examinations would suggest that the soul, even at this exalted height, must (of necessity) 


shroud itself in some protective form — for how else might it accrue matter unto itself? 


The mistake we make is to suggest that the soul is ‘made’ of anything at all. It exists, of course, 
and is ‘made’ by the gods, most certainly, but to suggest that it is made of some ‘thing’, some 
matter of a kind — even something as divine as celestial matter — is to misunderstand its true nature. 
In truth, the soul, being without material substance, is, in effect, unclothed, naked to the cosmos 
and all its influences. It is the most precious, most necessary force in the cosmos — the greatest of 


all the god’s creations, and (by reason of this) the most fragile. 


The pneuma, however, 7s made of such material as the stars themselves — a pure and rarefied 
substance known only to the gods — and it is this matter (for it is indeed matter of some kind) that 
necessarily protects the soul even within the firmament itself. Once protected by the pnuema, the 
soul may then gather ‘ordinary’ matter unto itself, creating a shape both pleasing and necessary to 


itself — for how else might one explain the varied forms taken by the angels? 


It is true also of the souls that inhabit the aerial realm, of course. The daemonic host provide in 
some sense a conduit between the realms of the aetherial and the material and may travel 
unimpeded between these two worlds, taking on such forms as are necessary for this process. This 
free passage between the two can only be made possible because of the pneumatic vessel wherein 
the daemonic soul rests. It is this vessel that makes possible too the ability of daemons to alter 


their form at will without threat to their primary nature. 


But what of those souls that directly enter otherwise inanimate (and therefore base) matter? What 
becomes of the pneuma at this juncture? For it is clear that upon entering previously ‘dead’ matter, 
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the soul is at once incarcerated within this form and the existence of the pneuma put under 
immediate threat. Unlike the daemonic assemblage, who has no use for material form, the soul 
trapped within the corporeal world must, of necessity, hold firm to its pneumatic vessel, without 
which it would be lost to the material realm forever. In this perilous situation, the soul must spend 
its entire time attempting to survive untainted the threats of the sub-lunary world. Like a mariner 


lost in a storm, it must struggle to maintain its integrity, with only the fragile pneuma to protect it. 


Once the material form has outlived its usefulness, the soul must tise once more into the heavens 
—at times taking certain materials with it, from which the angelic host may manufacture forms 
varied and of their own choosing — the soul returning the borrowed pneuma back to the firmament 


from whence it came, there to be re-composed into the astral spheres. 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Arco, ‘Transactions Among the Ancients’ 


On Dreams and their Communications 


To be in the presence of the gods, if only for a moment, would annihilate us utterly. This much 
is clear. For how could it be possible that a thing-created (such as ourselves) could withstand the 
presence of that which created it? The mind could not encompass such an experience, the soul 
itself would be atomised. And yet our literature appears to be full of such incidences. How then 
could this be possible? Should these events be cast into doubt or rejected as spurious? Were these 


not communications with the gods after all, but rather delusions of the mind? 


Not at all. For why would the gods create beings such as ourselves, creatures who are not only 
capable of communication, but who indeed desire it as something vital to our well-being, if only 
to then ignore us in our supplication? To create a universe filled with voice, only to hear it echo 


through the empty cosmos, would be the most perverse of creations. 


In truth, our cosmos is filled not only with the love of the gods (it is written in every atom of their 
creating) but also with their expressions of that love. The cosmos abounds with their voice. It is 
therefore self-evident that communication between the gods and all the sentient souls of the 
cosmos is not only possible but vital. Indeed, communication between different sentient beings 
across the cosmos must also not only be possible, but obligatory, if we are to truly fulfil our 


destinies as the mirror of our gods enduring love. 


So how then is this possible — to speak to the gods; to have them lend their ear to our pleas — if 
we are unable to survive such an encounter? It is surely possible only through the existence of a 
third element in our cosmos that may act as an intermediary in any such communications. This 
intermediary must necessarily exist throughout the entire cosmos (inhabiting the full vastness of 


the Stellatum) and yet be able to operate in any part of it — its singular purpose to provide a medium 
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through which this communication may occur. This is the function of the angel — a semi-deity — 


capable of god-like actions and yet created by the gods themselves. 


As to the natures of these angels, the literature would suggest that they must be a species similar 
in form to ourselves. Here, however, I believe that we are mistaken, or at the least, we are naive. 
It would be, I would suggest, more accurate to argue that these beings are a species capable of 
taking on any form as required — including our own — thereby putting us (at least to some extent) 
at our ease when we are in communication with them; it is no doubt the case that the angel would 
take on the form of whatever sentient life with which it was engaging. Just so their appearance as 
aerial beings. Often the literature suggests that these heavenly creatures appear to have wings 
(indicating they inhabit the trans-lunar realm). Again I believe that this is nothing more than a 
‘disguise’, if you will; an affectation designed to make their appearance less startling. It is surely 
more reassuring to assume a being has flown to us from across the cosmos — as a migratory bird 
may make its way from one continent to another (traversing the globe in one seemingly effortless 
and impossible task as easily as we may make our way across the town square), rather than to 
imagine it has instantaneously materialised — as though it eternally inhabited that space, or was able 
to condense space to such an extent that the whole of the infinite cosmos were contained within 


the finite dimensions of a single, angelic form? 


The literature makes clear that these angelic messengers do not just appear at random times or to 
just anyone; their visitations appear to be deliberate, few in number and centred on specific 
individuals. It would appear that angelic visitation is a rare thing indeed. However, it is just as 
possible to argue that these angelic visitors are, in fact, all about us, that they are a constant 


presence in our lives. Yet they remain unseen by us. Why might this be? 


It is simply a case of responsiveness. Just as we breathe at a constant rate (indeed we take many 
thousands of breaths each day) and yet we remain utterly unaware of it; so it is that the angelic 


host may be amongst us as a similar constant and yet we remain oblivious to this. And similarly, 
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just as when we become awate of the practise of breathing, when we think upon it as some now- 
conscious action, we begin to find it difficult, become agitated and uncertain — so it is with the 
angelic host. What we found so natural and easy before, the natural, unconscious act of breathing, 
has now become artificial and strained. So it is that the visitation of an angel may cause a similar 
anxiety and may lead us to faint — for we are now suddenly made aware of something that was 


previously unknown to us. 


What is certain is that, if we are to receive one of these messengers, we must be in a prepared state 
of consciousness to welcome them. It is not by accident that the vast majority of visitations will 
have been gifted the desert ‘hermetics’. These hermits of the rocks and the caves have stripped 
themselves of all worldly distraction — have prepared their minds to be responsive to the most 
subtle of mental changes. They create within themselves a pure, uncluttered receptacle — thus 
inviting the heavenly host to enter and for their messages to be received with great clarity. Take, 


as example, the life and visions of St Jerome. 


‘The angel appeared to me off to the right and at a little distance, signalling that it was of good intent and that it 
had good words to share. The appearance of this visitor I cannot describe as it had no physical presence. Rather it 
was felt as a change in the atmosphere about me, a warmth, if you like. As always, this presence was accompanied 
by a strong, pulsing sensation that began at the front of the head and then radiated down through the chest and 
settled around the stomach. The ground began to rise up toward me and all sense of space and of depth disappeared. 
I heard the angel speak, but not as one does the human voice. It was, in fact, more akin to the striking of a musical 
instrument; it was felt as a resonance, as a vibration, instantly transforming itself, not into words, but into 


understanding nonetheless.’ 


(From St. Jerome, ‘Divine Beings and their Natures’) 


As to how the angels communicate, it is clear from St. Jerome and others that they are able to 
contact us in many ways and in any tongue, that they are able even to communicate without the 
tongue and are able to contact directly the mind of those who are to receive their messages. 
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It has been suggested (and by many submitted sources) that the angels are able not only to speak 
to us, but to hear us also, and that we are able to communicate with them directly. However, 
whether or not we are able to plead with them, to convince them to act as our emissaries, the 
evidence would indicate that this is not the case. It would appear that we are able to ask them 
questions (in order the better to understand the workings of the gods) but it is not within our 
compass to ask favour. It is no mote likely that the gods would hear our pleas than it is a star 


should explode or an atom should be split in two. 


However, if we are to believe that these visitations are granted only to the most sublime of minds, 
then I believe we are mistaken. Indeed, it is my contention that we are visited by angels constantly; 
that we ate in a permanent state of communication with these messengers. What is certain, what 
the literature makes perfectly clear on this matter, is that these communications become evident 
only when we are in a neutral state, a state of mind ready to accept such communications — such 
as meditation, hallucination or sleep. Does it not, therefore, appear self-evident that we sleep in 
order to receive these visitations, for why else would we be compelled by the gods to lie 
unconscious for so much of our day, if it were not to receive instruction? That these instructions 
(or dreams, as we term them) appear mostly unclear and open to a variety of interpretations should 
not be a source of concern. They ate in truth messages intended to instruct us only indirectly, 
rather as the experience of a specific smell will instantly bring to mind a sense of place or of time, 
though we ate unable to recall with any certainty the specific place or time in question. 
Nevertheless, this sensory stimuli is powerful enough to re-create within us the emotional state 
associated with that particular time or place; it is this emotional state the gods wish to communicate 


to us through their messengers. 


It is clear that, just as dreams differ in their intensity, clarity and sense, so they differ also in their 


natures. It is evident from the literature that there are different modes of dream, each serving a 
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different function. There are, in fact, four modes mentioned in the literature, each of which has a 


specific purpose granted it by the gods. 


The first, and simplest mode of dream for us to understand, is, of course, our most common — 
that of the ex post facto. These dreams are only indirectly attributable to the gods; they are filled 
with images from our daily lives, with our fears and our hopes. Some have proposed that these 
dreams are of great significance and that we should seek to understand them more fully in order 
to recognise ourselves more truly. They are wrong. This mode of dream is of no particular 
significance. It is merely a method by which the mind may digest the events of the woken realm; 
this mode of dreaming is gifted to us by the gods so that each morning we may awake refreshed 
and ready to experience the woken realm anew. Without this mental salve, we would gradually 


become weaker in mind and less able to appreciate the great wonder that is the cosmos. 


The next three modes of dream, however, are characterised by a more direct influence on the part 
of the gods. The first, the vaticinium, is a dream of prediction. Within these dreams we are able to 
see events that have yet to take place. Often, however, the predictive nature of these dreams 
becomes evident to us only after the event has occurred and it has often been asked why the gods 
should give us this foresight. What are we to do with this knowledge? The truth is that we are 
not to do anything with it — this is why our awareness of it as prophecy is so tenuous. These 
dreams are not afforded us so that we may take action in order to prevent it, let alone are we to 
profit by it — we can do neither, and to pretend we can is to play with shadows. In truth, these 
dreams are something far more extraordinary. They are nothing less than an insight into the gods’ 
own inner, creative mind. This is the world as it shall be, this is a map of the cosmos the gods 
have yet to realise. Here we ate witness to the greatest power the gods can possess, that of 
imagination. But of course, not all these imaginings are acted upon. Some of these dreams remain 


only as dreams, even to the gods. These events do not come to pass. 
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The next mode of dream (the opi/ium) may best be described as a dream of guidance. Here we are 
visited by a guide, often in the form of an angel, sometimes in the form of a known but long distant 
associate, who offers advice to the dreamer. These dreams are a direct proof of the love of the 
gods for all their creations. Here, the gods take pity upon their created beings and seek to provide 


a balm for their suffering. What greater gift can there be? 


The fourth and final recognised mode of dreaming is, of course, the exsternium, or dream as 


revelation. It is, in the main, a direct corollary to the previous mode. 


However, I would argue that there is a fifth mode of dreaming — a mode of dreaming more 
common and yet more significant than all the others — a mode that may best be described as 
levatium. This mode is characterised by images that are both strange and marvellous and seem to 
have no direct connection to our own experiences. They are too chaotic to be in any way predictive 
and too garbled to function effectively as guidance or revelation, and yet they return to us again 


and again. What then are these strange phantoms of sleep that appear to defy categorisation? 


These /evatinm are (1 would argue) nothing less than the trans-lunary communications of sentient 
beings that inhabit other worlds within our cosmos; they resound through the cosmos, like the 
vibrations through the strings of a musical instrument and are over-heard by all beings capable of 
dreaming — much as we would overhear a conversation in the woken world. I believe that all 
sentient beings are capable of attuning themselves to these messages from across the cosmos — 
that our ability to do so is innate and is a gift of the gods. Through these dream images, we ate 
able to contact the most distant of our kind and, although we are unable to directly interpret these 
images with any accuracy, they serve to tell us that we are not alone in the cosmos, and that our 


fellow travellers, like us, seek, yearn indeed, for the touch of the familial. 
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from Kurusawa, ‘On the Nature of the Divine Hierarchies’ 


For a long time, conversations regarding these other species have been thought to be largely 
redundant, as they rested solely on the pre-conception of all human beings being identical in form. 
It therefore appeared to make no sense to discuss creatures that were, in reality, just other versions 
of ourselves, not least as we could in no way come into contact with these creatures, let alone glean 
some understanding as to their natures, whether they be in any sense different from ourselves or 
no. It was therefore assumed that these natures, being identical to our own, were not worthy of 


discussion in themselves. However, recent research has shown the fallacy of this approach. 


As to how many different species of human being there are, it is not this author’s intention to 
guess — though others far more eminent and knowledgeable in this field have tried. Committees 
have been formed, meetings have been attended, equations have been formulated, criticised, 
commentated upon, amended and finally published — some of which may actually have something 
to commend them. It is not, however, within this author’s purview to pass judgement upon any 
of them. It is enough here to state that the author has first-hand knowledge of at least five different 
species of human being (I say ‘at least’ because the evidence — albeit insubstantial — suggests the 
existence of three more), and there is evidence elsewhere of a great many others besides. To some 
extent, the equations themselves are largely worthless, as is the number; anywhere between two 
and infinity and you arrive at the same conclusion. We are not uniquely substantiated. It is enough 


to know that the cosmos is abundant with all forms of life, not least our own. 


Although it is true what the critics have said (that the author has not secured evidence for the 
existence of more than a handful of other sentient, human species, and that it is therefore not 
possible at this time to make a complete an unarbitrary assessment of the true nature of the divine 
hierarchies), nevertheless, the evidence this author /as found is more than enough to secure him 
in his belief that these hierarchies, as they have been previously understood, are in no way complex 


enough to encompass all the great variety of human being that must exist within the cosmos. It 
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has been the author’s intention throughout his research not only to ascertain the natures and types 
of various human species across the cosmos, but to gain some understanding too, at least in 
principle, of their place within these divine hierarchies — whether they be of an equivalent 
ontological status to ourselves, or whether they be of lesser or greater status. It will be argued that 


evidence for all three has been found. 


Now, with regard to the positions of the known species within the divine hierarchies, it has been 
assumed for so long that we are situated at its very bottom — the least divine of all the divine 
species of the cosmos — or (looked at another way) we are at the top — the most divine of all that 
exists within the material realm. It would now appear that neither interpretation is correct. We 


are neither the least of the divine nor the most divine of the profane. 


It will have been noted from the start that this author talks of the divine hierarchies in the plural, 
as though there were more than one. In its strictest sense, this is not the case. However, it is 
important to recognise that the author believes it no longer possible to talk of the hierarchy as 
though it were singular in the traditional interpretation of the divine structure. This is far too 
simplistic a notion. In truth, the hierarchy, though it (of course) exists, is not in a sense a ladder 
that we must climb — this metaphor (in the face of new evidence) would appear redundant. Rather 
it is more akin to a tree of some kind or a web perhaps — yet again, it is a labyrinth through which 


we must navigate. 


All this being said, where is our species positioned within this divine web, and what of the other 


now known human species across the cosmos? 


It is, of course, impossible to place ourselves and these other species in any way ‘absolutely’ within 
the divine hierarchies — this power rests only with the gods themselves. However, it may be 
possible to place these species relative to one another (and to ourselves), based upon a series of 
accepted values and characteristics, recognising at all times that these positions are in fact only 
temporary and may be altered based upon new information regarding a said species as it comes to 
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light. As to what those shared values and characteristics might look like, it would be tempting to 
suggest that we use our own species as a benchmark and place all other species within the 
hierarchies relative to our own. And at first sight, this would appear to be an eminently sensible 
solution — for do we not know our own natures more fully than we know any other species of 
human being? However, to do so would be to judge each of these other species against those 
things we hold to be true and absolute, believing (perhaps incorrectly) that such absolutes actually 
exist. For instance, are we to judge a species set against the value of a belief in the gods? Might it 
not be possible that a belief in the existence of the gods themselves is not an absolute after all? 
Certainly, I have evidence that such a situation exists amongst another species within our cosmos. 
Is this species then of lesser significance to the gods than we are? Are they any further away from 
the divine realm than us, simply because they are ignorant of the gods? Surely, it is not possible 


for us to make such a judgement. 


Instead, it is rather more plausible that we position these other species within the divine hierarchies 
based solely upon theit own individual claims to divinity — and likewise ourselves. And therein, 
the question must be asked — how is one to define the nature of divinity? What are its key 
components? For, until now, have we not assumed that the divine is something finite and singular 
that exists within our grasp and yet is beyond us? The realm of the divine has so often been 
regarded as something apart from the material world which we inhabit. But is it not possible that 
the divine is present (like a seed within a shell) within the material realm? Might it not be that the 
divine is rather something more universal, indeed something more ‘human’ than we had previously 
imagined? We are speaking here, of course, of the soul, for certainly it is here (and here alone) 
where all claims to the divine must be sought. The question should be asked then: how divine are 
the souls of these different species of man, and how divine is our own? It is only in answering 


these questions that we might begin to re-create the true hierarchy of the divine across the cosmos. 
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The Divine Soul within the Material Order 


That divinity lies within all things, of course, cannot be questioned — for all things were shaped by 
the mind of the divine. However, the existence of the soul is of a different magnitude entirely — 
for the soul is not simply shaped Ly the divine, it is shaped ofthe divine; it is not just divine in form 
but also in substance — and in this it is alone within the material realm. It is this presence of the 
divine within all human species that grants us our special status as divine beings within the material. 
So the question must now be asked: do all human species across the cosmos possess what is 
essentially the same soul, or are their variants within them — degrees of divinity, if you wish? It is 


this author’s contention that the latter is indeed the case. 


Variations within the divine soul take on a number of forms, each of which may manifest 
themselves in any number of ways. At the far edges of the divine must, of course, exist the souls 
of the monstrous — ‘a soul not at home within its own body, a soul trapped...’ — for this soul is 
utterly unaware of its own divine nature. Likewise, we may say that the angelic soul (not, you will 
note, the soul of the angel) may be said to be the most divine of all souls within the material realm, 
as it is the most aware. All other souls, no matter how de-based, may be said to exist somewhere 
between these two points. It is the purpose of this tractate to place all the known species of human 


being within the divine hierarchies set against these criteria. 


The Evidence 


Now, as to the nature of the evidence presented, this author does not (as others have done before 
him) profess to have visited these other worlds and to have conversed directly with the human 
beings of these planets. Nor too does he claim to have been visited by them. It is this author’s 
belief that no such journey could be made, for to traverse the heavens in such a way would be 


impossible — the material frame not being suitable for travel through the immaterial realm. What 
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evidence this author has of the existence of other human beings upon other worlds comes solely 


from one soutce — that of the ‘levatium’ dream. 


For a great many years (as readers of the author’s previous works will be aware) the dreams of the 
author have been systematically recorded and catalogued. Most of these would fit unquestionably 
into that most jejune of categories — the ‘ex post facto’; some would fit within the less frequent 
categories of prediction and of guidance; and still less would be judged to be truly revelatory in 
nature. The reader may gain some sense of the rarity of these ‘levatium’ dreams when it is 
understood that they are less frequent than the dreams of revelation by a factor of one to one 
hundred. It may therefore be understandable that a collection of such dreams has taken the greater 


part of the author’s lifetime to gather and only now is it deemed propitious to make them known. 


* It should be noted here that (unlike the predictive dreams of others, which the author has 
fervently collected and collated over a great many years) the ‘levatium’ dreams that will be here 
presented are those of the author only. It was felt (perhaps incorrectly) that it was not possible to 
define the dreams of others as certainly ‘levatium’ in nature due to the lack of qualifying evidence. 
This position may, of course, change in the coming years as this branch of study begins to gain a 


wider understanding and a greater acceptance. 


What the reader is presented with here is a small fraction of the author’s levatium dreams — perhaps 
not more than ten percent or so. It was never the intention of this tractate to simply catalogue 
these dreams (this has been done already elsewhere) but rather to present these as evidence in an 
albeit initial attempt to map what is known of the human family in its many and various forms 
throughout the cosmos. To that end, it was decided that only the first section (that which deals 
with the Alle) should be evidenced substantially. For the rest, he Beta, the Tau and so on, the same 
process could have been followed (and indeed was by the author) but it was felt that this might 
place an unnecessary burden upon the reader. (Besides, the evidence for this has already been 


published elsewhere.) These sections, therefore, satisfy themselves with a brief description of the 
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worlds these people inhabit, a guide to their differing natures and beliefs, and a statement as to 
their place within the hierarchies. A summary or overview of the dreams of these peoples then 


follows. 


NB. The planets from which these peoples come is unknown to the author. Likewise, the ‘true’ 
names of these peoples. They are therefore instead identified by one of the thirty-three levels of 


out phonetic hierarchy, and this for purposes of classification only. 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Setaioh, ‘Three States of Matter’ 


On the Advocacy of Flight and Similar Ritual 


For those that argue against this on the grounds of some universal law of habitation — that birds 
are ‘meant to reside in the air’, and that fish should remain within the habitat of water, or that man 
should stay with his feet firmly fixed to the earth, and so forth — let this author remind such people 
of the existence of the humble dragonfly — a creature that inhabits our world but a few years before 
it is dis-assembled, and yet, during this brief interlude may exist in all three realms of the world; 
within the water (where it is animated), on land, where it will grow its wings, and in the air, where 
it will spend the greater part of its maturity. If a dragonfly may exist within all three spheres, then 
why (over the course of a much greater time) could man not achieve something similar? Imagine 


what such a metamorphosis may undergo him had he but the knowledge! 


Therefore, the question must be asked, where does this knowledge of metamorphosis come from, 
and how might one acquire it — how is it that the dragonfly ‘knows’ how to survive within all three 
worlds? It is this knowledge that such men as we are speaking of here aspire to — the ability to 


transform themselves bodily into something other. 


Of course, the idea that one may simply urge oneself into such a transformation is preposterous — 
out ancient literature is replete with accounts of men ‘practicing the business of winged creatures’, 
imitating the sounds and mannerisms of birds, turning themselves indeed into birds and apparently 
taking flight — behaving as though the language of birds were in some sense an intermediary 
between ourselves and the gods; as though their movements were signals of the gods’ intent here 
on Earth. At worst, these practices represent nothing more than a base symbolism much enjoyed 
by our early poets, likening the soul to a bird and so forth; at best, they are little more than the 
affectations of a proposed anagogic flight — ‘strengthening the vehicle of the soul’ — a ritualistic 


act to compel communication with the angels. 
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No, if we are truly to ascend into the heavens, we must affect a more profound transformation, a 
transformation as profound indeed as that of the dragonfly — we must learn to breathe a rarefied 
atmosphere, and somehow learn to survive it. It is said that any attempt to fly on our part would 
lead to certain disaster — that we would lose our minds. But that is just the point — if we are to 
truly ascend into the heavenly realm, we must lose our minds, and we must not be afraid of this — 
for it is only then that we shall encounter daemons and feel no fear, for we shall be as them; nor 


shall we fear the angels, for we are now they. 


It is certain that the angels will not descend to us, for what business of theirs are we? Instead, we 
must reach out to them, from the realm of sense to that of notion, and from there to the realm of 


pure intellect. 
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from Kurusawa, The Shape of the Gods’ 


On the Nature of Divine Communications 


That the gods are in constant communication with us should come as no surprise. For what could 
be more natural than that which has created communicating with that which it has created? All 
around us we see evidence of this — the animals ‘talk’ to their young, guiding them through their 
first steps, providing them with the necessary instructions so that they may grow strong and 
straight and true to their own natures. Are we not ourselves taking our first steps? Do we not 


require similar guidance? 


For those that wish to look, of course, there is evidence of this guidance all about us. The signs 
are everywhere. The simple fact that we do not, as yet, possess the ability to read these signs in 
their completeness should not blind us from what we understand to be intuitively correct. It is 


simply that we must become better at reading these signs. 


As to how it is that the gods seek communication with us, this has been a source of much debate 
(and indeed much confusion) for a long time. Even more so the conversation concerning what 


these communications might be and what they might imply. 


On the first point, let us be clear from the outset: all of nature (being created by the gods) is a 
potential mouthpiece of the gods — as Landau so beautifully expressed it, ‘all of nature, the stars 
and the planets, the rivers and the trees, the birds and the animals, all can, when required, take the 
shape of the gods’. It is therefore natural (and right) to assume that within all of nature there rests 


the potential for the gods to speak to us. 


It has for long been known that the positioning of the stars, the movements of the planets, dreams, 
the mixing of oil and water, the entrails of animals, the numerical value of words, all of these are 
conduits for the cosmic mind — all of these offer us insight (however partial or flawed) into the 


divine order. But these few things are just the first glimmerings of a much larger, much greater 
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lexicon. It is as though we have just learned the first letters of our alphabet and believe them to 
be the entire universe, for they are (for us) just that. It is only as we grow our knowledge of the 
language that we can force open our minds to much deeper, more profound thought. And so it is 
with the cosmic mind. How can we yet believe that we have anything more than a most basic 
understanding of these vast complexities? To be in the sight of an angel would destroy us utterly. 
What then the mind of a god? No, we, as yet, are capable only of hearing the whisperings of the 
gods. As yet we can comprehend only this, and no more. It is as when a bird guides the fledgling 
—at first these promptings are almost imperceptible to the observer — we believe the fledgling will 
eat and drink simply because it has a ‘natural yearning’ to eat and to drink, that it will learn to fly 
simply because of this same yearning, not seeing that the fledgling is guided to this yearning, that 
this natural tendency or leaning toward a predictable pattern of behaviour is, in fact, that subtle 
guidance at work. If the fledgling were to be removed from the nest, it would not eat nor drink, 
it would not, indeed could not, fly.* And so it should be if ever we were to be removed from the 
gods. There would be no words, there could be no thought. Our very souls are shaped by the 
promptings of the gods — subtle yes (for we are still so young) but not imperceptible for those who 


take the time to watch and to listen. 


As to what it is the gods are communicating, of this there can be no doubt — for they are nothing 
less than instructions on the nature of divinity itself — on how it is that we may ourselves become 
divine. All else, that which appears to direct recipients in directions other than the divine, are just 
that — they are the appearance of the divine and nothing more — they are not divine in and of 
themselves. Those that believe in such things are mis-guided, for why would the gods (who are 
themselves the most profound expression of the divine) be interested in anything other than the 


divine. 


The idea too that certain individuals may find favour with the gods, and that others only dis-favour, 


is also clearly flawed, for all of us are loved equally by the divine — it is the will of the gods that all 
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should return to the divine — and it is within the compass of all to read and to understand those 
signs that the divine mind offers us. Those that suggest otherwise are mistaken and either do not 
read the signs correctly, or do not see them at all! 


*That Haldane here faithfully reproduces this idea may appear somewhat incongruous as by this time he would have 


surely known that it had been proved factually incorrect, the work of Haselswerdt et al long since disproving this 


ancient notion. 
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from SL Rabine, ‘The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab’, 


after Markus, ‘Three Letters on the Marytr Augustine’ 


II 


...Amongst Our Beloved Martyr’s retinue was the Scholar Zachuber. It is uncertain as to when 
he first appeared, though I can tell you that by the time of my arrival, he had already been with the 
Martyr many months. What was most unusual about the Scholar Zachuber was that he had with 
him a beast of burden that would never leave his side, a beast that, apparently, attended the great 
Scholar wherever he travelled. This beast was quite remarkable, being of stupendous proportions, 
far larger indeed than an elephant or a narwhal; and, similar to the both, it had a tusk just above 
the mouth which it could use as a weapon when required, though fortunately, none of us were 
ever witness to this. In fact, for the most part, it seemed exceedingly docile. The beast would 
carry all of the scholar’s possessions on its back as we travelled — to wit, three massive bags each 
containing many thousands of manuscripts — and was never once heard to complain. The weight 
of these texts would have been enough to cripple any other beast, but not this one. Despite the 
great burden, the creature walked with supreme serenity, appearing utterly unaware of this vast 
weight upon his back. 


Il 


...As you well know, Our Beloved Martyr was renowned for the denouncing of false prophets, 
and, in the course of his ministry, he discovered many. Permit me to share with you just one such 
occasion which occurred when Augustine and his followers were abroad. 

We had been travelling for many days when we came across a mighty crowd blocking the 
track ahead of us — so vast was this crowd that it spilled over onto the fields either side of us and 


could be seen covering the hillsides both to our left and right, as well as the entire valley in between. 
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Unperturbed, Our Beloved Martyr asked the Scholar Zachuber whether he might enquire as to the 
nature of this gathering, and the Scholar, followed by his loyal beast, dutifully went out into the 
crowd. 

Almost immediately, Zachuber recognised a face amongst the assembled, an old colleague 
of his from the Academy whom he had not seen in many years, who promptly informed him that 
they were gathered there to listen to the great prophet, Al-Farab, for he was dispensing readings 
to all who would listen. Upon hearing this name, the Scholar Zachuber became greatly excited 
and, with the aid of the vast creature beside him, set off to the very top of one of these hillsides, 
where the prophet himself was sat, cross-legged on the ground, as was his way at this time. 

Upon seeing the mighty beast lumbering up the hillside, even the prophet himself, it was 
said, was compelled to stand, so astonished was he by the sight. 

Zachuber knelt before Al-Farab and said, “Greetings, great Prophet. Let it be recorded 
that it is with tenderness and with humility that I offer myself before you.” 

The prophet then replied favourably, offering the scholar the greeting as was customary at that 
time. Then he said, “Come. Give me your hand and tell me what troubles you.” 

And so, without hesitation, the scholar held out his hand and began to speak. This is what 

he said: 
“Great Master, of late my mind has been wracked by turmoil. For so long I have lived quite 
contentedly with ideas that I believed were certainties, truths regarding the cosmos that were, I 
believed, beyond reproach, that had been considered by so many fine minds to be so absolute as 
to be beyond question. And yet, most recently I have found that all of these old certainties have 
been called, one by one, into question. All that I had once believed has begun to fall away, and 
what I held to be true for so long is now cast into doubt. And all that I once was, or considered 
myself to be, appears to be crumbling away and I am uncertain now as to who it is I truly am. 

‘Iam Zachuber, I tell myself. Iam a scholar. Iam of the school of Miletius. These things 


I know and yet at one and the same time it is as though I do not know this also. It is as though I 
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am not at home within myself, or that am incomplete in some way. I feel, quite unaccountably, 
that something is missing from within me and that this something is of vital importance to me, so 
vital that I must recognise it or I might perish altogether. I have lost, or perhaps better said, I have 
mis-placed something, but I do not rightly know what this ‘something’ might be. 

‘I have heard it said, great Prophet, and on countless occasions, and I have witnessed it 
too on countless others, that one is greatly influenced in one’s thinking by what one reads and 
witnesses. And of late I have been reading much that I have managed to collect from the ruins of 
the Justinian commune.” 

At this, the scholar pointed to one of the large sacks tied to the back of his monstrous 
companion. “And in particular,” he continued, “I have been reading of the notion of the other 
self, that we are all, in truth, only half-beings awaiting completion by another self that exists 
elsewhere within the cosmos. It is said that in order that we might feel complete, we must seek 
out and unify our own selves with this other self. And I have begun to wonder if this indeed might 
be the reason for this feeling of incompleteness that has come over me of late.” 

The Prophet Al-Farab closed his eyes and then, as was his way, he began with his forefinger 
to meticulously trace the lines ingrained upon the scholar’s palm. 

“Any action present within the cosmos must be met with an opposite or counter-action 
somewhere else within the cosmos,” he began. “This is balance. This is order. So it is, of course, 
with every thought, or word or sensation. Whatever this may be, its opposite must also take place 
within the cosmos, for how else might the gods provide harmony? How else might Chaos be kept 
at bay? Therefore, why should we believe it to be any different regarding our own selves? It is 
certain that we are aware of only the half of that which we truly are — of this there can be no 
argument — and it is our duty to search out that which will make us complete. For what other 
reason do we constantly ask meaning of the Cosmos? We seek to know and to understand. We 
seek fulfilment. We seek completion knowing that, once complete, we may transcend the realm 


of the material. 
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“You must indeed seek out this other self, for it too is searching for you. Your fate decrees 
that you must find unison with this other, otherwise you shall be unable to pass on into the next 
realm. But in order to locate this other self, you must undergo three trials, each harder than the 
last, and know that each shall take you further and further away from all that you know and 
understand, for this kindred self is not within our own world, but within the counter-world, whose 
forces shape our destinies as surely as our world’s own forces shape the destinies of the inhabitants 
of the Counter-Earth.” 

Our beloved Martyr, who had been watching on in silence, now stepped forward and 
promptly stated that the man before him was not who he claimed to be and that he was not indeed 
a prophet at all and that if he were the great prophet Al-Farab he would not be concerned by this 
challenge but would happily prove otherwise. He then pointed to a giant tree growing in the valley 
below us. 

“We will stand either side of that mighty tree as it is chopped down. If it topples down upon me, 
you are Al-Farab. If it topples the other way, you are false, as I claim you to be.” 

Having agreed upon this, the two men then stood either side of the tree, surrounded by a 
great multitude who had come to witness this extraordinary event. And no sooner had the first 
axe-sttike bitten into the tree than the conclusion seemed certain, for the tree-feller had chosen 
(purposely or no, I cannot say) to chop down the tree from the side of our Martyr and sure enough 
the enormous tree began to lean towards him. After a series of firm strikes the tree began to fall. 
But as it did so, our Martyr did not move. Instead, he stood exactly where he was, his eyes closed 
and his mind in deep prayer. And just at that very moment when it seemed for certain that the 
tree would strike, Augustine lifted his hand and, miraculously, the tree righted itself before then 
toppling over in the opposite direction. 

At once, the false prophet, seeing the danger, fled from the spot and we never saw nor 


heard of him again. Praise be and all glory to Our Beloved Martyr. 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Stamatellos, Between Orthodoxy and Heresy’ 


Toward an Atomic Theory of Ethics 


Why must evil exist in this world, and why, despite our best efforts to the contrary, does it persist? 
Is it a burden we are destined to carry so long as we remain within the material world? Is it a trial 
we have been set by the gods themselves through which we might prove our own worthiness, or 
a punishment from these same gods for a crime as yet unknown? These are questions that have 


plagued us from the very beginning. 


For a long time it was thought that evil was a necessary consequence of our living within the sub- 
lunary realm. Simple observations led to the conclusion that, just as on Earth heavier objects 
gravitate downward and lighter objects gravitate in the opposite direction, so it was that, within 
the cosmos, the lighter elements had naturally tended upward — resulting in the trans-lunary realm 
consisting of those self-same elements, heat and light and so on. Likewise, it came as no surprise 
to find the heavier, base elements sinking into the sub-lunary realm — the rock, the metal and so 
on, the raw materials from which the Earth, and ourselves, are made. It was therefore naturally 
assumed that because we were made of base matter, so our natures must also be base. Therefore, 
in order that we might overcome evil, we must take flight from this realm, we must strip ourselves 
of our own heavier elements — our innate sins as material beings — and set free those lighter 


elements that were still in some sense ‘trapped’ within us. 


However, it would appear that no matter how much we abstain from material being, the evil 
persists, unabated — we cannot release these lighter elements — our souls — from within ourselves. 
Perhaps it is then, that evil is not inherent within us specifically but resides within all things that 
exist within the sub-lunary realm. And therefore, no matter what we do independently from the 


world about us, we are nevertheless trapped within it, within a world fundamentally evil. 
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And yet is it not true that much good also exists amongst the sub-lunary realm? Do the flowers 
not bloom, do the rivers not flow, does the rain not fall and the bee not make honey? In fact, it 
may be argued most forcefully that the weight of good outdoes that of evil almost always. Perhaps 
then, it is fairer to say that the sub-lunary realm is rather more inherently good than evil. So why 


then must evil exist at all? 


Some have argued that the existence of evil is not something we should see as specifically related 
to the ‘stuff of the material world — that it is in fact rather better understood as a ‘force’ that exists 
within the material world as a whole and possibly (as some would have it) within the cosmos at 
large. It is a force that is in fact a part of the natural order of things, a force as fundamental to the 


operation of the cosmos as gravity or magnetism appear to be. 


The origin of this force, like the origins of gravity and magnetism, lies somewhere within the 
fundamental fabric of the cosmos itself — within the behaviour of the elementary particles 
themselves. This line of argument suggests that when there is a balance of such particles within 
the cosmos, a harmony or natural order is created. Likewise, when there is an imbalance, dis- 
harmony (or evil) will be created. But how might such imbalance occur? What causes this change 


in the value of the elements so as to create this dis-harmony? 


It is true, of course, that the elements do not stay in a constant or steady state. All around us we 
see evidence of this. The lighter elements, for example, are forever wishing to compound with 
one another, thereby creating denser and denser elements. And if this were always the case, we 
would be right to conjecture that the cosmos must be inherently evil, and that the gods have 
formed it so. But this makes no more sense than to argue that the world is in a constant state of 
dissolving — for is it not also true that these heavier compounds can be split and indeed are, either 
by the hand of man or by some other natural phenomenon — as when wood is burned, for example, 


and ash and smoke (both lighter elements) are released from the wood itself. 
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The evidence suggests that indeed the cosmos (and, in particular, the material realm) at an 
elementary level, is in a constant state of dynamic flux, moving between one state of imbalance 
and another, thereby releasing this force of evil. It would appear self-evident therefore that in 
order to negate (or at the least avoid) this force of evil we must strive to locate (and as a constant) 
a sense of stasis (a hypostasis, if you will) within ourselves. As to how we may establish the 


existence of such a hypostasis, this will be the subject of the following chapter... 
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from Kurusawa, ‘Symposia’ 


d Nin-si-ra 


*,.. There is no doubt of it, he began. ‘For I have myself witnessed such a thing, and not that long 


passed.’ 


We settled back to listen to what he had to say next, for, despite our grave mis-givings on this 


subject, Bussanich was, if nothing else, always good value. 


‘I had been visiting Tarnassi, you remember,’ he continued, ‘who, as I am sure you are all well 
aware, has been suffering a great melancholia of late, and, as we had not seen each other for many 
a moon, and as we have a long history together, we spent the best part of the evening in 
conversation, and continued this well into the night. We talked of old friends, of Berg and of 


Polancz, and, in particular, we talked, of course, of Faltoma.Yor. 


‘I mention this only so that you may possess a sense, however superficial, of my state of mind 
when I finally retired for the evening. As you may imagine, what with my long journey and our 


protracted discussions, I fell instantly into a deep and heavy sleep. 


‘I have no clear sense of when the vision came to me, nor how long I had been unconscious, but 
when I awoke to it, I saw, most clearly, standing (impossibly) at the foot of my bed, the figure of 
Faltoma. Yor. Now, of course, I know as well as you, gentlemen, how our dreams can be so easily 
infiltrated by the thoughts and the concerns of the woken world, and so it came as no surprise to 
me that the figure before me should take on the form and the voice of one who is both so dear to 
my heart and was, at that time, uppermost in my thoughts. When I recognised him, I shuddered, 


but he said, “Do not be afraid, Bussanich, and record faithfully all that I will now show you.” 


“The room about us had disappeared and we were now looking down upon a world I had at first 
took to be the Earth. The positions of the constellations told me, however, that it was in fact the 


planet of d Nin-si-ra.’ 
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At this point, Laelius cried out, and all the others groaned exceedingly. 


‘Hush, please!’ said Bussanich with a gentle smile, ‘lest you rouse me from my sleep. Listen a while 
to what I have to say concerning the extraordinary events that next took place, for within them 
you will discover new details concerning this world, details that have never before been revealed 


to us. 


‘As I was saying, the planet beneath us could have been no other than that of d Nin-si-ra, the 
planet that, as you all know, Faltoma.Yor himself had visited on countless occasions before his 
untimely departure. And it was clear, even from this great height, that his description of the place 
was true. It was indeed a blue planet, much like ours, for it was as he had described it, a world of 


water; not a piece of land, not an island even, could be seen above this great ocean’s surface. 


‘The first inhabitants of this planet I witnessed were creatures of the air. They were identical in 
shape and form to ourselves only considerably smaller — perhaps half of our volume. They flitted 
about the sky in large groups, much as birds do upon our own world, only they were far more 
delicate in nature and movement — like dragonflies, perhaps. From my brief survey of their 
behaviours, it was unclear as to why they moved in this way and when I approached one of these 


creatures in order that I might converse, my guide signalled me to hold back. 


“Be patient, Bussanich,” he said softly. “All will reveal itself.” 


“The behaviour of these delicate creatures then altered. I saw that they were now turning and 
arcing more slowly and were moving in circles of lesser and lesser extent. Finally, they came to a 
stop, hovering above the ocean’s surface in one large mass, as though they were now one organism 
rather than many. From beneath this pulsating mass, a singular creature emerged. This creature’s 
eyes were closed and the body stiff and upright. Gradually, it began to sink toward the water, and 


as it descended, we too (my guide and I) descended with it. 
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‘We were almost completely immersed in the water when I saw, high above me, the flock of 
creatures dispersing, whilst beneath me, I could see the small creature beginning to grow, as though 
it were absorbing nutrients of some kind from the water. The delicate wings had folded up and 


were dissolving before my eyes. 


‘My guide beckoned me on. Deeper and deeper we sank into d Nin-si-ra’s oceans, leaving the 


creature, and the light of Utur-ur far above us. 


‘As we sank through the ocean’s stratifications, I witnessed a most extraordinary sight. For it 
appeared to me that the entire ocean was filled with the same species of creature that I had seen 
above its surface, only in various states of transmogrification. Each creature I saw seemed to have 
something in common with every other — a fin, perhaps, or a blowhole near the apex of the head 
— but each seemed also to be something altogether uncommon. And the deeper we went, the 
more massive these creatures became until they were perhaps one hundred times greater in volume 


than they were at the surface. 


‘Seeing my puzzlement, my guide said, “You are right, Bussanich. There is but one species of 


creature upon this planet, but it comes in many forms.” 


‘I then enquired of Faltoma.Yor. as to why this might be. “They are searching, as we do, for 
enlightenment,” said my guide. “These creatures spend their infancy in fervent examination of 
the heavens. They are never stationary as there is nowhere that they may alight. It is only when 
they have gathered all the information they require that they can then succumb to the ocean. This 
is the act you saw upon our arrival — the people of this planet call it radnana, and it is a time of 
great joy for them, for they know that their true lives are about to begin. Then, as they start to 
sink downward through the ocean, they begin to evolve, and this they do over many, many aeons, 


growing more and more massive as they accumulate knowledge of the cosmos far above them.” 
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‘By now we had sunk to the very bottom of the ocean, and I found myself at the base of a 
tremendous gorge that was many miles wide, with rock walls on either side that seemed to tower 
many miles above us. It was then that I saw the most extraordinary sight of my entire journey, for 
here were what I understood to be the most elderly of all the citizens of this world, the most 
ancient and revered. They lay in vast herds, hundreds of them, each of an incredible size. Some 
moved very slowly, hugging the ocean floor. Most did not move at all, however, but rather they 
lay in great stillness. Occasionally they would emit a strange sound, a low-frequency modulation 


that echoed most mournfully and yet was profound and resonated the breadth of the world. 


““This next stage,” my guide continued, “is perhaps the most baffling of all.” 


‘It was then that I saw one of these monstrous creatures, moved by some force unknown, begin 
to float upward toward the surface of the world and as it travelled it gathered tremendous speed. 
What had taken it aeons to accomplish was now seemingly being undone in a matter of a few 
moments, for, as it rose, it shed layer upon layer of itself until, within touching distance of the 
upper world, there was nothing left of it save the aerial creature it had been so many aeons before. 
A moment later and its wings sprang out; it broke the surface of the water and once more took to 


the air...’ 
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from SL Rabine, The Translator’s Conjecture’ 


Many years ago, I came across a strange and marvellous book owned by an antiquarian bookseller 
by the name of Boule. This book had been in his possession for many years, as had fourteen 
separate translations of this text, and, though he was a seller of books, he refused to part with this 
book, and indeed with any of these fourteen translations. As to where he had obtained this book, 
he either could not or would not say. The translations had all been made (and over countless 
centuries it was alleged) by various scholars who had either possessed this book at one time, or (as 
Boule himself said to me) had been possessed by it. 

And in truth, once I knew of this book’s nature (and had read some of the fourteen 
translations) I too became somewhat obsessed by this most mysterious of works. For you see, 
what made this book so strange and indeed so wonderful was that no matter how many times the 
text was translated, it would each time give up a wholly new story to its translator, one that 
appeared to have been hidden from all other previous translators! None of the translations of the 
text I read were anything like one another, and nor (as it transpired) were they anything like the 
translation I was to make. 

By way of example, the first known translation of this work (made by the academician 
Jugrin) revealed a text of many parts — letters, poetry, treatises, histories and so forth and amongst 
them wete some now very famous texts, such as The Garden of Transmigrated Souls, and others of a 
similar nature. However, the second translation (made initially by way of corroboration) was 
undertaken by the scholar Ernesto Spanu and yielded a book of quite monstrous proportions — a 
complete text in excess of a million words — on the subject of the botany of the Counter-Earth. 
And so it went on, scholar after scholar attempting to produce the definitive translation of this 
text, only to find they had produced a book utterly different from (and sometimes at complete 


odds with) all previous attempts, both in form and in content. 
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It was as though the text were mirroring the translator himself, so that the text became, in 
effect, an exercise in autobiography. The text was anonymous, leading some to believe that this 
was not the work of a man at all, but of a god — for you see, in theory at the least, this text could 
be translated an infinite number of times by an infinite number of translators, and an infinite 
number of texts would emerge — surely a text such as this could only have been created by a god. 

My own translation (for what it is worth) was similar to Jugrin’s — in the sense that it 
appeared to be a collection of smaller works (in this case, on the subject of the efficacy of dream 
incubation), rather than a coherent and complete text in itself — although it should be noted that 


not one of Jugtin’s original texts matched any of my own in any single facet. 
g gt y y y sing, 
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from Al-Nisyan, ‘On Three Forms of Being’ 


What follows are the final words of Aphredon the Blessed before he left us. These words were 


given to me by way of final instruction, and I hereby commend them to you. 


Aphredon the Blessed, to those who are his... 

Greetings. Before I leave you, I want you to understand one thing above all others — that, though there are many 
who claim to know the true nature of the cosmos, they are all of them wrong — for it cannot be known in the way 
these people understand things to be knowable. Some would have us believe that the cosmos was created once and 
for all time, that the gods have now utterly abandoned their creation; some that it is in an on-going state of being, 
that the gods are permanently at work and must endlessly watch over their creation; others that it is merely a work 
of chance and that all destinies lie in the hands of the Fates — quixotic gods who make decisions (it would seem) via 
the roll of a die — for others still our great cosmos is nothing more than the result of a series of simple algorithms 
running their course. All those who believe in such things are made of nought but mud, and will, one day, return to 
the mud, for they are trapped in their own senses, trapped in the material realm, are duped by their conscious selves. 
True salvation les elsewhere, my friends — beyond the senses, beyond what is knowable to the conscious mind. 
Whomsoever is capable of finding this other path, they will find the way to true understanding — they will transcend 
this material realm and ever after journey toward the Great Ineffable. 

You may ask how it is I come to know these things. To answer this question plainly: it is because I have 
witnessed these things and it is the intention of this, my final tractate, to explain. 

Als you well know I have wandered the deserts of my homeland for many years, for it seemed to me that 
here might be the only place I might find solace, might find the solitude required to understand the divine intent both 
within myself and within the cosmos, and through the patient and dedicated practice of abstinence, of virtue and of 
attention, I have at times been graced with the presence of the divine and through this presence gained a deeper 
understanding of its truths. Many of you reading these words have been made aware, no doubt, of these rare and 


extraordinary events already. 
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The greatest of all these visitations, however, came to me only recently (and as a premonition, I am certain) 
and it is to this that I wish now to draw your attention. 

First late me state quite clearly that this vision came to me without any prompting — without the usual 
preparations one expects for such projections — and I was utterly unprepared for what it would show me, for it would 
bare so little in common with all that I have been witness to before. Perhaps it was exactly this unpreparedness that 
made the vision so compelling to me. 

I had been at prayer when I became aware of a presence close by to me. It was a little way off to my left 
and above me, but its figure was ill-formed, so that I was unable to fix my eyes truly upon it. I knew it to be a 
spirit of some kind, for a dull throbbing could be felt at my right temple, and a warmth had gripped my chest and 
was radiating out toward my left arm. I collapsed to the floor and was unable to move — I was paralysed, as though 
my body were melting away, annihilated beneath the gaze of this divine being. And then it spoke to me, though it 
used no words, nor sounds that we would recognise. This creature had no need of such clumsy devices. It was, after 
all, pure consciousness, pure being — unembodied and unfettered. 

By some means therefore unknown to me, it was made clear that I must follow where this extraordinary 
being would lead, and I prepared myself, as before, to step out of my body, to transcend it and follow this being into 
the air. And yet, I was wrong, for I did not take flight at all — and yet I did vacate my earthly gown in some 
manner; I must have, for a lightness now overtook me, as though I were made of nought but the elemental substances 
themselves. 

The world grew bright about me and all form lost its vital, material being. Instead, I saw before me a vast 
field of energy; a world vibrant with colour and light — as though the world had been engulfed in flame and yet was 
not burned, or had been shattered into an infinite number of pieces and yet was still whole. It was as I marvelled at 
this transformation, both of myself and of the world about me, that I realised I was alone — for it appeared to me 


then that the spirit had abandoned me. 


I found myself standing upon the bank of a slow-moving river that ran through dense woodland. It was autumn 


and the first of the leaves had just fallen. It was not a place I recognised and yet I felt that | must know it just the 
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same — as though this were home. All was silent — not bird song nor sounds of woodland creature, not even a breath 


of wind, could be heard. The atmosphere was strange, as though a storm were coming on, and yet the sky was clear. 


On the far bank stood a figure I knew I must recognise and yet I could not. Until that moment we had not noticed 
one another. But now, I saw that the figure was looking back at me just as I looked upon him — quixzical, 
astonished indeed. I moved toward the water’s edge, wishing to see this stranger more clearly, and as I moved, so too 
did he — our movements in perfect harmony, in perfect synchronicity with one another. This figure was identical in 


form to myself — a doppelganger, if you will. 


I wondered how it was that this man came to be here and as instantly knew that he too was wondering the self-same 
thing of me. I decided that I must cross the river and greet him and knew at once that he was considering the same. 
I thought that I wanted to speak to him, and then wondered if it was rather that he wished to speak to me and I 
had just thought it was I who had wished to speak to him. I realised then that his thoughts were indeed my own, 
and my own were his, and a feeling of extraordinary elation overcame me, as though a great weight that I had carried 
for all of my time within this world had suddenly been lifted from my back, and I could feel the true lightness of my 
own being as it settled about me, finer than dream, vaster than the material cosmos, and the air about me smelled 
pure and rich and it intoxicated me and I knew that he was I and yet was not and I was He and yet was not and 


He was the other, just as I was the other and I knew that he felt and knew all these things just as truly as I. 


Together we stepped into the river, embraced, as brothers embrace, and lay down together upon the water, allowing 
its buoyancy to lift us, its current to guide us, and a great tranquillity now overcame us as overhead we saw the trees 
pass by, and about us we heard the songs of birds as though in chorus, and I saw these things with his eyes, and he 
with mine, and I heard these things with his ears, and he with mine, as our being began to fuse atom by atom into 
one being, so our consciousness, atom by atom began to fuse into one consciousness and about us all began to dissolve 


away, the river, the tree canopy, the sky, the very heavens themselves annihilated beneath our gaze. 


When I awoke it was to find myself once more upon my own bed, and at its foot stood once more the angelic spirit. 
He told me that I must now recount to him the journey I had just taken, and so I told him, in the words that I have 
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Just used. The spirit seemed pleased with this and said to me that I must now tell others of this journey also, using 
these same words and no others (just as I have now told you) and that I must await my passing over. The spirit 


then disappeared. 


To those that read this, know that I too am now gone from this place, and await you in the next realm. 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Opsomer, ‘Letters Concerning the Truth and its Refutation’ 


On Divine Communications 


If we wish to speak to the gods, is it not natural to assume that we must enter the realm of the 
gods? Surely, to assume anything other would be foolish, would it not? And yet, on a daily basis, 
are we not encouraged to make just this assumption? Are we not ushered to the temple to kneel 
before the altar and sound out the creed; do we not feel compelled to offer up our heart-felt words, 
to reach out toward the divine in the expectation of a hearing? But what are these words to the 
gods; the gods who are so remote from us as to defy even the simplest of descriptions. Our words, 
to them, are less than echoes, less than whispers of echoes. They are soundless, indeed. It is as 
when a mariner seeks a land that is beyond the horizon. No matter how much he yearns to see 


such a thing, any sighting of this place is, in fact, impossible. 


And that is why our prayers are of no use — for who will hear them except ourselves? We are so 
far removed from the gods that we are rendered mute by their distance. So why is it then that we 


persist with such hollow gestures? 


Our mistake comes from the assumption that because the gods can always speak to us, the 
opposite must also always be true. It is, of course, true that, no matter how great the distance may 
be, the gods may always be in contact with us - but what is distance to the gods but a thing created 
by them, a thing so easily manipulated by them, to be stretched and compressed to their own will? 
We, however, are not privy to such things, we who are subject to time and to space. And therefore 
we ate wrong if we are to assume that the opposite is also true — that we may communicate with 


the gods at will. When one considers this, even for a moment, one understands this must be so. 


Is it possible then, that we were not truly made to communicate with the gods; that we must exist 
in hopeful silence, awaiting the presence of the divine? I do not believe that this is so, and I do 


not believe this for one reason and one reason alone, and it is this — we are made by the gods and 
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we ate made to communicate one to another, therefore, it would seem wholly logical to suppose 
that we are made also to communicate with the gods. For if the gods have made it possible that 
we will such communication with them, have given us this yearning to do so indeed, then surely 
they must have also offered us a way to satiate this same yearning. For certainly, the gods would 
not burden us with such desire only to make this desite unquenchable. So how might this indeed 


be possible? 


As mentioned at the outset, this communication with the gods is possible only if we are able to 
enter the realm of the gods itself, if we are to somehow ourselves compress space and time, 
annihilate them if you will, and thereby break down the barrier that stands between the gods and 
outselves. This is possible only through eros. It is only through the power of eros that we may 
reach out to the gods and engage with them, because it is only through eros that we can touch the 
divinity that lies within us, that seed of the sacred that was planted at our very centres at the 
moment of conception. It is only through attaining this state of erotic, ecstatic union, one with 


another, that we may contact the gods and our desires be made known to them. 
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from Kurusawa, The Shape of the Gods’ 


It happened that as a novice of the practice of astrology, I would spend many nights scouring the 
heavens, desperate for an understanding of the secrets they held. And it was during one such night 
that I was permitted a most extraordinary vision. 

It is, of course, well understood that, on occasion, when the student has shown a particular 
zeal for his studies, a great truth may be revealed to him by the gods — so it was with myself on 
this occasion. I had been examining the constellation of the Man and the Woman, having that 
very day read the work of the great scholar Lucian on this self-same place, and I noticed a small 
sphere of light appear quite suddenly from within this constellation. This sphere grew in both size 
and magnitude, and this with remarkable rapidity, until, in a very short time, it had become the 
size of the constellation itself, appearing at that moment to completely obliterate its point of origin. 

The sphere continued to grow in this manner until it seemed to encompass the entire 

Northern Sky. By this time, the light was so intense and so pure that it hurt to look directly upon 
it. It was then that I heard a voice — a deep, rich and sonorous voice that put me at once at my 
ease. It called me by name and told me to open my eyes for the pain would be gone. This I did, 
to find that I was now within this sphere of light, and I could look through it, as through a window. 
But as to the source of the voice, there was no-one to be seen. 
‘Come,’ I heard this angelic presence say. ‘It is time.’ And at this command the great orb of light 
ascended into the heavens. It moved with incredible speed, though I had myself no sense of 
moving, and it was only a matter of moments before I saw, beneath my feet, the shadow of the 
Earth rise up before me, and then (like the night itself) it was gone. 

We travelled for many days and nights through the crystalline vaults of heaven, the golden 
stars, that I had spent so many hours studying, shimmering against a rich canopy of bright azure, 
so close by it seemed as to be almost touchable. We passed many familiar and many unfamiliar 


sights, beyond the constellation of the Wagon itself indeed, toward the constellation of the Man 
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and the Woman, and it was there that we entered a world quite unknown to me. Not a star did I 
now tecognise, and I was very much afraid. 

“Fear not,” came the voice at once, for it had read my thoughts instantly. “Those that are made 
under the star of Aleph all know this place as their home.” 

Immediately (being made under the star of Aleph as I am) I was intrigued and asked what 
this place might be that the angel called my home, for I recognised it not. 

“This place is known to you and yet unknown,” the angel continued. “It is realised and is yet to 
be realised.” 

Ahead of me, and quite instantly, a bright star then materialised into a distinct orb and a 
moment later became a planet, though it was a planet that was most alien to my sight. I could 
recognise nothing upon its surface. Indeed, the closer we came to this world, the stranger still it 
appeared. I saw no seas nor mountains. It was without land and without forests. I could see no 
birds nor animals. All was a mass of whirling cloud and colour, a kaleidoscope of shape and form 
that quite disorientated me. It was a silent planet, also. Not even the sound of rain falling, nor 
that of the air moving, could be heard, for there was no rain to fall, nor air to move. 

I wondered then why it was I had been brought to such a place, and I knew at once that 
my thoughts would be as instantly recognised and answered by my angelic host. And sure enough, 
no sooner had the thought shaped itself in my mind than the reply came. I was here to help the 
people of this world, the angel told me. I was here to help them understand the cosmos beyond 
their own planet, to tell them of the secrets the stars held, that they may then be capable of 
communicating with the gods as other humans are able. This reply confused me greatly, of course, 
for there were no people upon this world that I could see. 

It was then that a most peculiar event occurred, and for some moments I was not sure 
quite whether it was I who was turned over, or if it was the orb in which I resided or indeed the 
planet that lay before me, but as this rotation took place, the planet before me gradually 


materialised into something more recognisable, as when having turned a kaleidoscope around a 
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certain number of degrees a familiar and at once agreeable pattern appears before the eyes. And 
there, quite suddenly, I saw grass and rocks; I heard the flowing of a river; I saw a clear blue sky. 
And there was a breeze caught in the canopy of trees. The sights, the sounds and the smells were 
all so suddenly familiar to me. It was as though I were back on Earth. Indeed this, for but a 
moment, is what I thought had happened, until I heard the angel inform me that this was not 
Earth but rather its twin, the Earth’s Mirror (as the gods have termed it) and that, as we spoke, an 
inhabitant of this planet was, much like myself, arrtving on my home planet, there to deliver their 
own message from across the cosmos. 

Now I could see figures moving amongst the trees, but these figures, though clearly 
humans, were unlike any I had ever encountered before. 

At first, I could not fathom their differences — for they each had limbs like our own, two 
upon which they walked, and two with which they reached out for and held things. They had only 
one head and upon their faces they had the same features we have. They were of similar proportion 
to ourselves also, though perhaps slightly smaller. No. What differences they possessed were not 
physiological, for they were in this sense to all intents and purposes identical to ourselves. Their 
differences had something to do with the way they moved, for in their gait was an elegance, a 
refinement indeed, that I had before never witnessed. They seemed more delicate than ourselves, 
and more beautiful too. Their voices, when they spoke, were softer and of a higher pitch than 
outs, more akin to music than to speech, and I felt an unaccountable desire to be with them, an 
urge to be amongst them, to listen to them and to learn from them. 

But I was afraid and instead continued to watch on from a distance, all the time hoping 
that they might spot me, a stranger in a strange land, and take pity upon me. But they showed not 
the slightest interest in this visitor to their world. 

Desperate as to what I should do next, I turned to the angel who then began to advise me 


thus... 
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from SL Rabine, Exegesis on the Gospel of Sebastien’ 


I. Introduction 


Statement of Problem 


When our Master identified himself as “The One who is to be Made Known’, it appeared that the 
ancient prophecy had come true, that here was proof of the Master’s true nature as recognised by 
the ancients. However, it is the contention of this paper that this statement of identity has been 
mis-understood or, at best, has been only partially understood. What has not been recognised is 
that in making this statement, our Master was not only identifying himself with ancient prophecy, 
he was, in fact, also recognising himself as the way to salvation, and more than that, communicating 


to us, his apostles, that following in his footsteps would lead all of us to that same salvation. 


Statement of Purpose 


The purpose of this paper is to reveal what the Master truly intended when he called himself “The 
One who is to be Made Known’. It is the belief of this author that he was not simply, as has 
previously been suggested, referring to earlier prophecy, proclaiming himself as the Saviour 
identified in texts such as Enoch and Ezekiel, but was in fact making an explicit statement as to 
his true nature as the Saviour and to events that were to occur in future times. And more than 
this, in recognising himself as “The One who is to be Made Known’, he was making a connection 
not only to his own future but to a future that was to be shared with all those who truly understood 
this message — he was referring not just to the fact that he was the route to salvation, but to the 


very mechanism by which the salvation both of himself and of ourselves might be realised. 
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II. The Naming: Sebastien 3:12-15 


12 It was at this time that the Master had returned from the desert and had told us of his visitations 


there. We had gathered to hear him, as of old. 


13 He said to us, “Follow me, and I will lead you out of the desert of this world and into the green 


pastures of the new.” And Luke said, “Tell us how to follow, Master, and we will follow.” 


14 But the Master answered, “I am not of that name, anymote.” 


15 And when Luke asked, ‘What name shall we now know you by?’ the Master replied, “You shall 


know me as The One who is to be Made Known’’. 


Context 


This passage from the Gospel of Sebastien takes place in the first days after our Saviout’s return 
from the desert. He had been gone for some forty days and forty nights and during this time he 
had had many visitations from the higher spirits. He had entered the desert seeking their 
companionship and had there found a multitude of voices, each in turn offering him hope for his 
future salvation. These visitations he then recounted to his apostles upon his return. The apostles, 
having listened to these revelations, then asked him how they were to follow his guidance. Rather 
than addressing this concern, he appears to recognise himself now as our Saviour, and no longer 
as out Master. His encounter with those beings of higher ontological status have empowered him 
to the extent that he now understands himself to be no longer one of the Order, albeit its leader, 


but as one who has already begun his journey “out of the desert of this world’. 


Literary Structure and Grammatical Study 


Sebastien 3 is part of a much larger chiastic structure at the heart of which is the idea of emergence 


— it begins with the conversion of Gregory and his acceptance into the order and ends with the 
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reappearance of the Saviour in the garden of Marwan after his delivery. At the heart of the text 


lies our Master’s own emergence, both out of the desert and out of the role as Master of the Order. 


After analysing in context the four verses of Sebastien 3 that are under consideration in this paper, 
two distinct themes become apparent (each linked to this central idea of emergence): — the first 
being a change in ontological status — the Master renouncing his position as head of the Order, 
and instead recognising himself in the role of apprentice; the second being the nature of salvation 
itself — not through following the Master’s teachings, but through finding our own route to 
salvation as the Master has done, through personal discovery — in order that we may be made known 


to ourselves. 
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from Al-Nisyan, ‘On Things Both Marvellous and Divine’ 


You are aware, I am sure, that, as the highest creatures of the material realm, and therefore as the 
creatures closest to the gods, it is the birds themselves that are foremost amongst the animals of 
this world when it concerns the communications of the god’s desires. This much is known. 
However, it would be wrong to say that their behaviours are somehow directed by the gods, as 
some would have us believe, that they are sent by the gods as messengers, perhaps, or that they 
are in some way under their employ, for this would be to mis-understand their function completely. 
In truth, the birds sense the will of the gods instinctively, as when a pool of water senses a stone 
that has shattered its surface. The disturbance is felt at once and is responded to instantly. Take 
for example, the onset of a thunderstorm. Certain birds sense an alteration in the pressure of the 
ait, sense it as keenly as we would sense a slap to the face, and their behaviour is altered by this 
change — we have all of us, I am sure, witnessed many such events as this. It is a similar sort of 
pressure (though brought to bear by the desires of the gods) that the birds sense whenever an 
event of cosmic significance is about to occur. It is the reading of these movements that enable 
the ornithomancer, such as myself, to gain some inkling of these cosmic forces when they are at 
work. 

As an example of this, let me tell of an event that occurred many years ago, when my 
Master was in the employ of the great Scholar Ashmedai. He, and the rest of the scholar’s acolytes, 
had followed the great man into the Western Deserts and had there spent many years wandering 
the parched landscape, for the Scholar Ashmedai believed that he would there discover a divine 
truth hidden from all others. You see it was that many years before, long before my Master came 
into his service, Ashmedai had met a great Prophet who had told him that he was destined to claim 
paradise for himself (that this had been promised to him by the gods themselves) and that in order 


that he might achieve this destiny he must first map the great unchartered wilderness of the Najiv. 
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And so it was that my Master spent many years (with the wind in his ears and the sand in 
his eyes) following Ashmedai, mapping in painstaking detail the vast and empty terrain they found 
about them. However, no matter how many times they traced the boundaries of the great Western 
Desert (and they did this for certain on several occasions) they seemed never to get any closer to 
the mapping of the great interior itself, for so vast was this place, so featureless too, and so prone 
was it to sandstorms, that the party became frequently disorientated and as a result were unable to 
accurately compile much of the information they did possess. 

The party became greatly depressed by this, and even the Scholar Ashmedai (it is said) 
considered abandoning the project altogether. In desperation my Master offered up a prayer to 
the gods, that they may send the party a sign. And within hours, a sign was sent — for a flock of 
golden sparrows was seen flying east and landing in the second quadrant within the field of 
observation — and this after many months of empty skies. Immediately my Master consulted his 
manual, and thereby concluded that the gold signified that a rare thing would be found, and that 
the second quadrant meant that this rare thing would not come of its own accord but that it must 
be compelled. 

Encouraged by this good omen, the party set out once more, and over the next several 
months they continued their mapping of the interior, despite the intermittent interruptions of 
desert storms, until finally, a little over fifteen years after the project had begun, they successfully 


brought the great interior of the Najiv under the cartographer’s control. 
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from Brecht, ‘Addenda’ 


ui-d-Feti’a T 


The angel appeared to me at a great distance and a little off to my left which indicated that he had much to tell me, 
and about a world of great remoteness. He told me that he had news of the planet we know as ui-d-Feti'a T, though 
the heavenly host know this place as Kaya-man’ur. I immediately felt a great warmth in the left side of my head 
and this warmth radiated down through that side of my body. I was paralysed by this angelic presence and rendered 
speechless. I was presented with a vision of a great and blinding light, as though all the stars of the cosmos had been 
gathered together and were suspended about me. And out of this light there arose a sky of crystalline blue, 
unblemished by cloud or star and about this sky there drifted a great many creatures. At first I took these creatures 
to be angels, for they moved so gracefully, but upon closer inspection I understood them to be humans of the planet 
ui-d-Feti'a T, creatures of such lightness and delicacy that they floated above the surface of their world much as 
bubbles might float upon our own. I was led to understand that it is permanently daylight upon this world and that 
this light they receive from the stars of the stellatum, as they are many years journey from the light of Utur-ur. I was 
also told that these floating inhabitants of this distant world do not know of the stars that le beyond their blue sky 
nor of the rest of the cosmos; they know nothing of the other errant ones either, nor of the world that we call our 
home. They forever stare upward into this blue sky and yearn for meaning, and yet they understand nothing. Things 
are very light on ui-d-Feti'a T, as it is a great distance from the centre of the cosmos, and just as all things on Earth 
have weight because we are at the centre and all the cosmos turns about us, so it is that all things upon the world of 
ui-d-Feti'a T are so light as to have almost no weight whatsoever. This is why the inhabitants of this world float 
about their planet, like trapped angels, unable to shed enough weight to reach the heavens for which they instinctively 
yearn, though they know not why. I was told that this is why they are permanently naked. I was told also that they 
live always in a dream-like state, neither sleeping nor awake. And yet they do not dream. Their skin is white and 
their hair is a fiery yellow. They are, of course, immortal, and have no need of sustenance. Their days are spent in 
great idleness, for they do not have language, written or spoken. They are neither happy nor otherwise, and when 


pressed, do not understand the nature of emotion. They, who should be the most blessed, for they are closest to the 
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firmament, are indeed the least blessed as they are the furthest planet away from the cosmic centre. This filled me 
nith a great sadness and I began to wonder... 


(St. Jerome) 
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from Haldane’s Marginaha — after Zachuber, First Principles’ 


On the Souls of the Yet Unmade 


...therefore it is clear that the vegetative soul can no more be rep/aced by the animal soul than the 
moon may be said to replace the sun, or a cloud may be said to replace the sky. That they must 
co-exist, at the least for the duration of the animal’s existence, would appear self-evident. It is as 
the creature dis-assembles, and only then, that these two souls — animal and vegetable — may 


separate — the former returning to the heavens from whence it came. 


But the question still remains as to what becomes of the latter. What is the fate of the vegetable 
soul once the animal soul has departed? The literature would suggest that the ‘base’ soul remains 
within the material realm — pre-destined to re-animate vegetable matter, endlessly recycled like the 
souls of the rivers and the clouds, for how else might one explain the sheer abundance of such life 


upon our world? 


But is it not possible to suggest that the vegetable soul too, may ascend to the heavens, may at 
some point, under ‘certain urgings’, escape the material realm? It is here that we must face the 
issue of the souls of the yet unborn. For it is certain that we may say that the souls of the unborn 
(or ‘unmade’, as Dyson would have it) are still of a vegetative nature — how is it they could be 
anything other, when their animal souls have yet to descend from the firmament and enter their 
complete, material assemblage? Therefore, it would appear eminently sensible to suggest that the 
souls of the unborn must have an identical destiny ascribed to the souls of other vegetative matter 


— that is to say, to re-animate new vegetable matter here on Earth. 


But might it be (as Dyson would have it) that this soul, being in some way ‘special’ (being pre- 
destined an animal companion), is granted, thereby, the opportunity to escape the incarceration of 
the material realm and return to the firmament? For surely, it is only through this transmigration 


that the vegetable soul may be said to be ‘as blessed by the gods as if it were truly born’. 
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from Kurusawa, ‘On the Nature of the Divine Hierarchies’ 


The Divine Species within the Material Order 


The Beta 


[1] Of all the peoples of the cosmos with whom I have come into contact, it is the Beta that are 
most understood to me, and this for two reasons: firstly, it is shezr dreams that have visited me 
more often throughout my life than the dreams of any inhabitants from any other world. They 
have outnumbered the levatium dreams of other planetary inhabitants by a factor of ten to one. 
Secondly, it is also the case that the dreams of the Beta are immensely long, often running to many 
hours in length, and are of great vividness also. This allows me a marvellous insight into their 
world and into the lives and hopes of this people. Each dream is clearly articulated and therefore 


straightforward to recount once I have returned to the woken realm. 


This is not always the case with the dreams of other planetary inhabitants. Indeed, often it is with 
great difficulty that I attempt to recall the intricate details of these dreams — particularly (as you 
shall see later) with the Mu and the Nu. These dreams can be often most strange, fragmentary, 
and filled with the most complex of imagery, and will rely on the knowledge of a mysterious 
symbolism that is at first quite alien to our understanding. However, this is not so with the Beta. 
Each of their levatium dreams comes to me in one single, continuous flow, and always with an 
elegant symmetry of form and content; each part moving naturally from one to another — these 
dreams having been re-visited on many occasions by the dreamer, and on each te-visiting 
becoming clearer in the dreamer’s mind and so more luminous in nature. Indeed, on several 
occasions, I too have had the same levatium dream come to me from the Beta, the dream repeated 
almost exactly moment by moment, but with the most minute and singular of alterations. The 
Beta purposefully re-dream the same set of dreams again and again, refining them through 


repetition so that they may better understand their true meaning. 
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It is also true to say that the imagery and symbolism present in the dreams of the Beta are much 
closer in nature to our own dreams (when compared, that is, to the levatium dreams of other 
peoples) and this leads me to believe that they are much closer to us within the divine hierarchies 


than other species (but more on this later). 


[2] The Beta spend a huge proportion of their lives in a dream-like state and are seldom ‘conscious’, 
as we would call it, to the presence of the physical world beyond them. This would make sense 
when one considers the sheer volume of dream that is communicated to other worlds such as our 
own, as well as the clarity of these dreams. It would appear that this propensity to dream is a result 
of the development of the species, and that this situation has not always been so. The Beta have 
(some would say consciously, some would argue quite unconsciously) shaped their society so as to 
maximise their potential to dream, for they believe that it is only through dream that universal 
truths may be realised. Like ourselves, they too understand the nature of dreams as the conduit 
between the material and the immaterial realms. However, unlike ourselves, they believe that the 
more time they spend in this dream-state, the closer they will come to their true natures. As a 
result, they have long since abandoned written language and the pursuit of intellectual truths. They 
do, however, have a series of mathematical symbols, twenty-seven in number, with which they are 
able to record their dreams. They believe this to be of great importance, and when they do return 
to the woken world (for as brief a time as this may be) they spend this time in the recording and 
analysis of one another’s dreams, mainly, one suspects, in the belief that they may through this 
process refine their dreams in readiness for their re-dreaming. There is also a belief that, in sharing 
one’s dreams, each of the Beta is contributing to the shared dream-hoard, the written evidence for 


which is kept in a centralised store that is similar in nature to what we would think of as a library. 


[3] As a consequence of these developments, the Beta have gradually lost almost all of their basic 
senses — particularly those of sight and of hearing. Their desire (it would appear) is to rid their 


woken experience of all material (and therefore extraneous) detail, thereby purifying it. This has 
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resulted in a situation whereby almost all the dreams the Beta have are ‘pure’ dreams — that is to 
say, communications from the divine hierarchy. They have also lost almost completely their ability 
to walk and indeed to converse within the woken realm. So powerful is their dream language of 
twenty-seven symbols that they have become to all intents and purposes a mute species. As a 


consequence of all of this, the world of the Beta is now almost completely silent and without event. 


[4] As if to counter-balance in some way this loss of the primary senses, the Beta have developed 
a sixth sense which we do not as yet possess and indeed may never possess. This extra sense is 
present to them not in the woken but only in the unwoken realm (although it does, as you shall 
shortly see, have a profound effect upon the woken world), and I have witnessed the uses of this 
sense on a number of occasions. This extra sense may best be described as a kind of clairvoyancy 
— except that this ability is far more dynamic than may initially be implied by the word. To be 
clairvoyant assumes little more than the skill of remote viewing (either in time or in space), which, 
although it may be of exceptional interest to us (who do not as yet possess it), does a great injustice 
to the Beta, for they can do far more within the unwoken realm than simply ‘see’ things that lie at 


a distance from them. 


Unlike ourselves, the Beta are not passive receivers of their dream imagery. In fact, they are able 
to manipulate the unwoken realm in a number of different ways and for a number of different 
reasons — these manipulations not only affect the unwoken but also the woken realm. And it is 
through these manipulations that the Beta are able to converse more directly with the gods and 


thereby come to know their true natures as divine beings. 


[5] The Beta are greatly adept at shaping their own dreams, and shaping them to their own wills, 
if so required. They are able to accomplish this by entering their dreams, as it were, in the third 
person. They are then able to control this self (as though it were an avatar or symbolic 
representation of their own being). Once they have projected their own selves onto the dream 


landscape, they may then direct the events of the dream. It must be noted, however, that the Beta 
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have long since learned that this base manipulation of the dream realm can serve only to pervert 
the true nature of the dream itself if not used correctly, that this ability to shape or coerce the 
dream is, in fact, a curse to the dreamer if it is not used wisely and sparingly. They will therefore 
only use this ability when it is considered necessary, to prompt the dream in some way, to question 
it or to explore it in ways that at first sight may not appear obvious. They may, for example, 
question individuals that present themselves within the dream and this may prompt them to 
actions that would otherwise not have been considered by the participant. Through much practise 
and repetition the Beta have come to learn how to ‘mine’ their journeys through the unwoken 
realm so as to understand more fully their true meaning. They also understand the limitations of 
this manipulation, of course, realising how the parameters or boundaries to any particular dream 


are declared by the gods and they alone, and are therefore above negotiation. 


[6] Beyond this, the Beta have also developed the quite marvellous ability to see one anothet’s 
dreams, and they are able to do so at will, calling up, it would appear, any dream they wish to see 
as easily as we might call up the work of another writer within a card index. Not only this but they 
are able to enter these dreams and become a participant within them. This they believe to be one 
of the most important gifts the gods have bestowed upon their people for through it they are able 
to participate fully in one another’s unconscious self, exploring the unwoken world together. I do 
not know for certain how many of the Beta can enter a single dream at any one time, but I believe 


it can be a great many thousand. They may enter and leave the dream at any time they wish. 


[7] It is also possible for the Beta to alter the dreams of others, and they are capable of doing so 
without even having to enter these dreams. However, this they will do only sparingly, for with it 
comes a great many potential dangers. It is certain that the great harmony that is felt amongst the 
Beta is largely predicated on this shared, dream world and it is therefore perhaps not a surprise 


that this act is indeed considered taboo. 
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[8] However, all of these gifts are but nothing when compared to the greatest power the Beta 
appear to possess — I am speaking of their ability to affect and indeed alter the woken world around 
them through the manipulation of the unwoken realm. It is, of course, not as straightforward as 
the idea that something dreamt will immediately present itself in the woken world — as though one 
were simply to wish for something and it will become so. Rather it is through a combination of 
factors that appear to come together by chance, that the woken world is re-made anew. It is not 
chance at work, of course, for no such thing exists. Rather it is a set of necessary forces, most of 
them invisible, that are simultaneously brought to bear upon a certain thing at a certain time. The 
result is what, in hindsight, appears to be inevitable, though this, of course, is also simply an 
illusion. All of this should come as no surprise when one remembers that dreams are merely the 


agencies of the gods, and whatever the gods wish to be shall surely be. 


[9] The Beta are by far the most refined of all the cultures I have encountered, and inhabit bodies 
that are almost immaterial. I have understood this to be a result of a constant re-generation of 
their physical being, their outermost shell becoming so slight through the process as to almost 


render the being itself invisible to the eye. 


[10] It is clear that the Beta are as close to transition into the next level of the divine hierarchy as 
any other human species yet encountered. In fact, it could be argued that the Beta have been 
discovered almost at the moment of their transcendence. Once this event occurs, as it surely will, 
the Beta will for certain fall silent, and all communication between themselves and their fellow 


species of human beings will be forever lost. 
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from The Boule Manuscript’, as translated by SL Rabine 


Jalil the Good 


From the beginning of our time upon this planet, the gods have talked to us through our dreams. 
This much is self-evident. However, what is less known and understood is that the gods were 
talking to the occupants of this planet long before we came to be. For we are not the first humans 
to have lived upon this world, and doubtless, we shall not be the last — for who can deny the 
infinite and unknowable wisdom of the gods? 

Early in our planet’s history, long before the gods had seen fit to create our people, long 
before we had been granted position as its occupants and custodians, there lived here upon our 
world a race of men, a race that to all intents and purposes looked much like ourselves and behaved 
much like ourselves also, but a race of men which now no longer exists. Like us, they had sought 
knowledge of the gods and of the cosmos they had created; like us, they built vast libraries to house 
this new-found knowledge, libraries that contained many millions of texts; like us, they sought 
salvation from this material incarceration. However, unlike ourselves, this race of people did not 
possess souls. The literature is unclear as to why this was so, whether it was that the gods had 
created them without soul (which would seem an abomination) or whether it was that these people 
had souls originally but that they were somehow eroded away or lost over time. Whatever the 
reason, these soulless men roamed the planet that would one day become our own without any 
idea that they had no souls — they were oblivious to this truth. Whether it was that they believed 
they did have soul and were mistaken, again the literature is ambiguous. And because these men 
did not possess souls, it was not possible for them to escape the material realm. Indeed, they were 
no different from the animals — once dead, they were dead for all time. They were lost to the 
cosmos for all time, for they did not, in truth, ever truly exist in the first place. 

Perhaps it was that they sensed this truth most profoundly and yet were unable to articulate 


this. Perhaps it was that they never knew this at all. But, for whatever reason, these people then 
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began to act against the gods. In time, their studies were forgotten, their libraries abandoned. 
They began to seek out material things, things without soul such as themselves, they began to seek 
out one another so that they might possess one another’s material being. 

And the gods grew restless at this sight and argued with one another as to what should be 
done. Some said that they should be destroyed, for they were a crime against the gods; others that 
they should be shown clemency — for were they not, after all, the creations of the gods themselves? 

Fortunately for ourselves (and you shall find out later why) there was one man amongst 
these people that the gods did look favourably upon. His name was Jalil, and he had scorned the 
ways of his fellow man. He had travelled amongst them, urging them to change their ways, and 
had, many times, put his very being in danger in pursuit of this noble cause. And though his fellow 
men refused to listen, though they refused to change their ways, though they mocked him and beat 
him, still he continued preaching in this fashion. And daily he would pray for his fellow man 
though he knew in his heart that they were now lost for all time. 

It was whilst praying in his garden one day that, exhausted from his exhortations, he fell 
asleep and an angel visited him in a dream and said to him, “Good Jalil, Holy Jalil, you amongst 
all men are worthy of saving. You should know then that a great and terrible storm is coming. It 
shall rain for many days and many nights, and the waters shall grow so high as to flood the whole 
of the Earth. All will die and all will be forgotten except yourself, for you have been chosen by 
the gods. Take heavy stones and tie them to your feet so that when the rains come you shall not 
be washed away.” 

“But will I not drown?” asked Jalil. 
“The gods have chosen you, Jalil. How could you drown?” the angel replied. 

When he awoke, Jalil did exactly as the angel had commanded, gathering heavy stones that 
he then lashed to his legs and to his feet. Sure enough, no sooner was this done than a great storm 
grew up in the sky and the clouds turned black and the sky turned dark, and day was gone. And 


soon the rain came, and it did not stop, not for thirty days and thirty nights. Jalil felt the waters 
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rise about his ankles, felt them rise about his waist, and then about his neck. And he was afraid 
for he knew that he was mortal, like the beasts. And he held his breath for he was certain that it 
would be his last. 

But as the water rose above his head and the air left his body, instinctively Jalil gasped out 
for one more breath and...a breath was granted him...and then another! Just as the angel had 
promised, he was saved. And he lived on to see the waters rise and then subside. 

Then Jalil felt great sadness, for the Earth was desolate and without living things. He was 
alone. It was then that the angel returned to him and said, “Jalil, you amongst all men was worthy 
of salvation. Take heart, for the gods in their infinite wisdom have sent you a partner, so that you 
may begin again the race of man upon this world.” 

And beside the angel there appeared a figure much like Jalil, similar in shape and form but 
different somehow, more delicate. The angel explained that this was a woman and that she would 
be his companion. But Jalil refused, saying that he was not an animal and that he had no wish to 
be treated as such. To this the angel smiled, and the woman disappeared. 
“Then come,” the angel said, “for this world is not for you. Come with me to where you rightly 
belong.” 
The angel took Jalil by the hand and together they ascended into the next realm. 

From that day forth, the gods would create all men in the image of this first man, Jalil, not 


just upon this world but across all the cosmos. 
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from Al-Nisyan, ‘Dream Conferences — No.7’ 


The Annihilation Cart 


e It begins with news spreading across the city of a fire that has taken hold and is now 
burning uncontrollably. People, some calm, some hysterical, are running past me down 
the street, disappearing down alleyways. I am led away to safety by a stranger who guides 
me through the narrow streets to the city’s edge. But, although he countenances me 
against this, I wish to return to the scene of the fire for I do not believe the story he has 
told me to be true. 

e And so I return to the centre of the city and what I believe to be the source of the fire — 
a great library is burning down — though not my Masters, thankfully — but again something 
strikes me as odd about this scene. I am not certain that it is real. It appears fake, in 
some way, as though the scene has been staged to distract me. 

e lenter the library to investigate only to be told that I should leave immediately. Once 
more I am ushered away from the scene, as if something there were hidden from my view 
and I was not privy to it. 

e I find myself down at the river’s edge, on a wooden jetty, talking to one of the ticket 
sellers. He is having difficulty understanding where it is I wish to go. Eventually, he 
comes back with a boarding pass, which he hands to me, only I know it to be the wrong 
ticket — it is not my chosen destination. I try speaking to another ticket attendant only to 
be shuffled back down the jetty to the riverside where I am told to wait — but I can see 
no ferry awaiting me. 

e By now, a queue of many hundreds have joined me, each waiting for the same ferry — all, 
it appears, as anxious as I to be leaving this place — but none, it seems to me then, have 


any sense that we are being manipulated in some way. 
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e An anxiety begins to grow amongst the assembled passengers — some claim that the ferry 
will not be arriving at all, some that it will be taking us to the wrong destination — and 
suddenly the queue fractures and people start to run down the riverbank, convinced that 
the ferry awaits them there — only, they are prevented from doing so. I don’t know how. 

e Eventually, we manage to escape our detainers, and we are running as though our very 
lives depend upon it, down a wide boulevard back into the burning city. I follow an old 
friend whom I have spotted in the crowd and together we run into what we discover is a 
dead-end alley. 

e There I climb a building and stand on its roof from where I can see the ferry, waiting to 
leave. I know that I must get there before it departs. 

e run under a large archway, along with many other people. On either side of this archway 
stand men dressed in odd and elaborate costume. They are asking the passers-by strange 
questions, myself included. I know that if I answer incorrectly, I will not be allowed to 
move on, that I will be detained against my will. Fortunately, I seem to answer all their 
questions satisfactorily — I am careful not to choose either of the possible answers the 
questioner gives me — and think myself able to catch the ferry, only to find myself in a 
catt of some kind, surrounded on all sides by others who had also wished to catch the 
same ferry. The people are packed so tightly into this cart that I find I am unable to 
move, unable to escape. I am trapped. 


e It was then that I knew I had to wake up, otherwise I would surely never wake again. 


The Annihilation Cart: Response 


You should not have forced yourself to wake — this was your chance to move on to the next world. 


This dream tells me that you are not yet ready to give up what you have here. 
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You must understand that in order to pass over into the next world, you must be willing to give 
up all that you have in this — your friends, your Master, everything. In order to pass over, you 
must be utterly annihilated, nothing can remain of you but your essence, that which existed before 


all time, and will exist after all time. 


Those who were running with you, those who love or hate you, those who are disinterested in you, 


those who will never know of you, all are taking the same journey toward the next world. 


I do not think this possible, but if you are ever fortunate enough to have this dream again, as 


terrifying as it may appear to be, do not force yourself to wake up. 


(Cardullo) 
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from Brecht, ‘Addenda’ 


On Atomic Images and Their Combinations 


To the casual, passing observer, your conversion may appear to be nothing short of miraculous — 
an event extraordinary in its nature. How could it be, they might say, that you were able to alter 
(transmogerify, indeed!) your state so fundamentally as to become untrecognisable to those who had 
once known you so intimately — and how is it, they might continue, that you could affect this 
alteration so violently, so instantaneously, as though day had moved, in the blink of an eye, into 


night, ot white, upon its viewing, had become as instantly black? 


The truth, of course, is that your conversion was not quite as immediate as it may at first appear. 
And just as day becomes night, and something white (with the incremental accumulation of dust 
and grime) can become black, so_ your change occurred, gradually — so gradually as to make you 
eventually appear as something beyond recognition, certainly to those who had known you in your 
beginnings — changed, indeed, beyond all knowing. And it is important to remember too, that this 
transformation did not occur in plain sight, so to speak, but rather it occurred silently and unseen, 
in the shadows, if you will. For the truth of it is, you had become such a marginal influence in our 
lives by that point, that we scarcely recognised your place amongst us; we had taken you for granted 
for so long that we barely knew of your presence. You were, to all practical intents, invisible to 
us. And so, when you did, finally, re-emerge (the change being so complete) we found you utterly, 


inexplicably transformed. 


It was your visions that first brought you to our attention, of course; it was these visions that so 
captivated, so mesmerised us in the beginning. Through you (and this for the first time) we were 
not only able to see our own world mote clearly (seen as it was through the prism of ‘otherness’) 


but we were also privileged with a view of what may lie beyond it, beyond the celestial fire that 
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encompasses us, beyond the Moon even, and out toward the distant planets — even the stars were 
within your reach. And more than this, we were able (through your visions) to travel across the 
vast, blue firmament above us and look back upon ourselves and know our Earth as though for 
the first time. Indeed, you granted us the opportunity to visit these remoter objects in our cosmos, 


to converse with the spirits of these worlds, and to recognise ourselves anew through them. 


As to when your visions began, it is hard (perhaps impossible now) to say. Though I have scoured 
the available literature, your origins remain as uncertain as they ever did, the evidence as 
inconclusive. What can be said is that your first certain sighting is found in the work of Lassiter. 
I believe this to be largely beyond dispute today. It is here where we encounter (and for the first 
time, I would argue) the idea of cosmic flight or journey. It is in this initial vision — where you are 
carried out of your corporeal self (you see your own body lying on your bed; you are looking down 
upon it!) and become, in that moment of transcendence, something other — a different being 
perhaps; or the same being but in different form, as you would have it — it is here that we first 


encounter your true nature, that of spirit. 


Of course, this maiden flight is curtailed all too quickly — as though you were suffering from vertigo 
— as though you were afraid of this alien, unnatural sensation — and you offer us very little in the 
way of detail, beyond your brief description of the initial feelings of lightness and of fear — there 
is either too little of the real, physical event or too much of the vague and non-specific sensations 


which accompany the experience — and all too quickly you are re-claimed by your physical being. 


And there you remain (and this for many centuries, according to the literature) — still-born. You 
will re-appear on a number of occasions, of course (but in fragmentary references only) in the so- 
called dream flights of Meyerhold and of Mishkin, but it is not until the work of Zakharin that you 
truly become central to our thinking. It is here where we begin to receive a true sense of your 
possibilities — the ascent to the Moon, guided by a spirit sent by the gods, and the catalogue of 


planetary visitations that follows — even extra-solar journeys (taken over many days) are within 
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yout compass. This (so to speak) is your golden age, an age of seemingly limitless possibilities 


where we are introduced to the wondrous, dizzying spectacle of a universe filled with sentient life. 


It is, however, in the writings of Ng Se where (I believe) you reach your apotheosis. Here the full 
majesty of your vision is on display for all to see (and, indeed, admire) — for here, nothing less than 
a view of the Stellatum (the abode of the gods) is afforded us. Here we are greeted by the gods in 
all their splendour; their divine wisdom, detailed in almost legal thoroughness — as though we were 
being led to understand that we (as humans) had signed a binding contract with the gods (to abide 
by their holy and universal laws) and that in return we would be granted purpose in our lives and 
meaning in our being. We had been offered a pristine eternity in which to unravel the mysteries 


of their eternal perfection. 


And then...you fall silent. Nothing more is seen nor heard of you for several millennia. It is as 
though your vision, having become so vast, can no longer be comprehended. You become 
unutterable — as though the universe were no longer large enough to contain you. And when you 
do finally re-appear, you are changed wholly. Gone is the universal sweep of your vision. Gone 
is your confident command of time and of the fates. You are now little more than a random and 
thoughtless accumulation of atoms — a chance and purposeless collection of infinite, incalculable 
and numberless events, all of which add up to precisely nothing — an unordered oblivion. You 


had been worn away; eroded to such an extent that you were eventually atomized. 


And it was this process of atomization that granted you your miraculous metamorphosis. It began, 
I believe, with the work of Frobischer and the so-called ‘Committee of One’. It is here where the 
first textual re-interpretations can be found. It is Frobischer who first analyses the dream flight of 
Zakharin, who first begins to use the new frame of reference for its interpretation — the spirit that 
‘appears off to the left side of my vision, but at just a little distance away’, is now re-imagined as a 
swift movement of atoms on the left hemisphere of the mind, a brief coagulation and then re- 


distribution of atomic material which will, in effect, create atomic images such as the one described 
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by Zakharin. It was Frobischer who opened the floodgates to your radical re-evaluation. Gone 
were the spirit messengers, gone were the compliant voices of the gods. Systematically, you were 
taken apart, piece by microscopic piece, and were re-analysed, re-interpreted and eventually re- 


imagined. 


You had not died, and yet you had not lived. You had been effectively exiled from within, your 
conversion so complete that, now, you would be the first to challenge your old self — seeing this 
former incarnation as something frivolous and facile — something to be dismissed as the folly of 
youth — as though all the atoms that made up our universe had lined up, and together (in one 


incessant flow) were intent on drowning out the gods. 
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from Halil the Lesser, ‘Last Poems’ 


I searched for her 
Amongst the long reeds, 
Amongst the marshes and the fens; 
I gathered eels and trout about me; 

I traversed the banks deep and shallow, 
Wound the bends round-tight, 
Weaved the rocks and the fallen trees, 
Stumbled upon weirs, 


Plunged head-first over waterfalls... 


But the long reeds kept their silence 


And the fish Rept their counsel. 


There were days, indeed, 
When I quite forgot her — 
Happy to submerge myself 

In my own wanderings, 

To wallow 
In my own buoyancy. 
And on those days, 
My voice could be heard 
Whispering over the silent rocks, 
Or thundering, joyful, 


Through the harried narrows. 
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There were other days, too, 


When I languished amongst the shallows, 


Afraid of my own depths. 
I became quite still... 
And had quite forgotten why. 


Stagnant water. 


A film of sickly scum gathered about me. 


Petrified. 


And then, quite suddenly 
Came the news, 

Brought to me by fallen leaves, 
Of her dark, hollow eyes, 
Found floating (like stones) 

In the shallow water. And at once, 
I ran to her, 

To see what had become of her. 
And I found her 
By my side, 

As though she had always been there, 
Waiting for me, looking down at me, 


Searching for the belly of me. 


I looked about for something odd, 


Something unexpected, 
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Like a coin 
Weighted, winking in the sunlight, perhaps. 
But found nothing — 


Just a cloud of mud where the eels were at play. 


And then I realised... 
She was looking for herself! 
She was searching, 
Finding her own features amongst my own features — 

Ass though my skin 

(brittle surface sunlight) 

Could become her skin; 

(speckled eggs of eel and salmon) 
Could become her eyes; 


The lines of my current 


Become the nape of her neck, the curl of her lip, the arch of her brow... 


A\ stick fell from a hanging branch. 


The mirror splintered. 


When it settled, I found only trees 
And sky 


And a singular cloud looking back at me, accusing. 
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CDIX 
The stones they is heavy, as heavy as lead, as the dead, as the heart what’s made of stone is they, 
says he. The river is what wants her, least ways she says it’s so, laid claim to her it has, or so Cat 
reckons, bright moons beyond count has it waited through all the winds and the narrows, the 
deeps and the shallows all the way from there to here — from the West to the North and the South 
to the East — has traversed the great oceans most vast and most deep most likely to gather her, to 
claim her his own. Tis the way home, she reckons, to the City of Gold and all what it is, to her 
Mother, what’s waiting, like in the dream. And who is we to argue, though the road seem strange 
and the journey uncertain. Takes all ways to re-gather them wits. Takes all roads to find your 
belonging. The coral it may be wet and the state most unnatural, soaked to the stone with no hope 


of the saving, but she is the bolder, the wiser, the Saint whose steps we must all someday follow. 


XLII 
Why’s she takin’ me? I is sure I ain’t ready. Why not Moses or the Cat? Why not those most 
worthy? Her eyes say I is, most worthy and that, and Staples says it too, cos he sees everything 
and everything true. Seems strange there’s no wind, but there it is — no wind — or rather, there it 
ain’t. No matter how fast he fly, tis all as silent as the grave and quite as dark. You says we'll be 
there soon cos Staples is certain and has journeyed this way many times before. Tis true o’coutse. 
Have we not seen it ourselves, time beyond count, count beyond mind, mind behind forgetting 
and there must be an end to it? He has received the calling and the calling he must make — must 
do what all of his kind time out of mind have done, what his nature foretells and his future makes 
certain. He is the carrier of life and life-everlasting. Beneath that gentle gaze, all truth shall reveal 
itself — all lies shall be destroyed. So says the Cat, anyhows, and he ought to know. The Garden 


shall be ours then, for life and forgettin’, for all the pleasures unknown to all of our kind. 
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CXVIII 
I told him, I swear, by all that is Saintly and most pure and righteous be. I’d ask him no questions, 
tell him no lies — but still he speak. Words a-tumbling and a-stumbling, his stone mouth all broken 
and desperate and that, all how-to-make-sense-to-you-those-what-don’t-know. I tried not to take 
to him but still he spoke, a string of pearl words, invaluable to those with ears what know, like he 
had an ’undred years of them all waitin’ and that, all backed and stacked and needed the mouthing 
of. His words they fell to the ground, and he became flesh, turn and turn about, a man such as 
yourself, all righteous and that, all holy with words. Then all the stone words they gather about 
him, like sheep to the shepherd, like coins to your purse, and multiply ten-fold as I stand here in 


stone, burying him beneath them, leaving his tomb for the asking, and the answers un-found. 


LY 
She hoped that Old Stone Face could lift it? But how’s that ever possible and him all aged and 
crooked at the neck and bent of the legs and that? The Curse, dearest Badger, the Curse, not the 
stone! Imagine that, though, turned to stone by some foul-smelling daemon, some fairie-come- 
evil of the putrid air, all solid and that, petrified — living and not living, both all the same and not 
just the so, no more. Even your thoughts made solid, your heart carved in granite, or rock or 
whatnot, plain for alls to see what can see such things. His thoughts would be o’ pie, and his 0” 
the Good Book! But no thoughts for Rambaldo, save what he can save from the old Italian’s 
palm. And what should be wrong with that, dearest Moses — let each to his kind and there we 
should rest it. And if she does turn to stone, and who’s to say she won’ t, I should do the reading, 
if that’s quite alright for the asking and the taking, for reckon I could, and reckon I should, all 
things being square and rounded just so, and she would tell me the all of it, the all and the sundry 


of this heart’s most innermost innermost. 
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CCXXXVI 
Went off to find one, tis all I knows. Says he was tired, and who can blame him, of the toing and 
the froing and always with the circling the sky in greater circumference and that and never finding not the 
wits nor the home to settle them, and him a good knight and straight and true and all what’s used 
to the questing and no less and no more. Said he wanted to be part of hers, though she said she 
had none to give, none that was worth the giving anyhows, so off they went to look for one and 
that, shared like and all, one that was golden and that, and all with the prospect of completing. Tis 
the same old story, was all what Old Man Rambaldo would say, and they’d be back, 0’ course, said 
that too, as sure as eggs is the eggs and the soldiers what follow, as sure as sogether they traversed the 
Earth’s great compass, for that was his destiny all written and that and hers must be blank for this too 


is foretold in the dream and that from which she was all forthcoming. 


CCXLIX 
Told us all he saw, tis all, no more and no less, what was promised and that as straight as the day 
and twice as wide and vouchsafed to us all under the authority of all what is holy. Colours all of 
the rainbow, he said, and others less well described and how old Sol danced and all, and what this 
promised of her forthcoming and the Son, o’course, though heaven help us and God bless us one 
and all Amen, and what should be so hard in the hearing of all of this if one has the faith and they 
most certainly has or leastways shows so what of it now? But others says different, o’course, that 
he’s mistaken, or treacherous or some such thing but how can this be, him being the Saint and all, 
and all blessed and that and beyond reproach and beyond the stars set far for Heaven and not a 
drop less as the Old Man might have it and others besides no doubting? Can’t lose his life anyhows 


cos he’s already dead and a Saint and that. 
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LXXXxII 
Says he was strange but beautiful all the same, all mis-shapen and that, all lips so big and tongue 
so long as he could barely talk should talk be arising, and hands most enormous what could grasp 
you whole and snap you to half and to quarter you just so. Some sort of giant, the Badger did 
reckon, though the Cat said otherwise, though she reckoned him small. Saw him in a dream, she 
said, or between dreams as she says it, born from a clam, complete in the sack, all lucky and that 
and never to be drowned. And he was talking of the human, of understanding him plain, of being 
one and that, of wanting to know what it was like and such as what makes us how we is, wanted 
to belong to us he did, though knowing he couldn’t, not now and not never, and she says ‘but you 
are one, all certain and surely’, sleeping as she spoke this and more besides, dreaming whole lives 


of villages most drowned and waking to find him sentence-half still. 


LXXI 


Salaka says we'd fall off the edge. Why’d he say that? Tempting fate, that’s what Rambaldo would 
reckon. Them’s only three kinds, remember. The White. The Black. And them what’s blessed 
like ourselves. Frightened, most likely, though didn’t say so. Got lost, he reckoned. That’s what 
he did say. But there was no edge to fall off. No fire neither. Hot though, like home. Just like 
he reckoned. But not too. Would claim it for the King, he said, had he got one, but the country 
be damned. Would claim it for ‘imself, Rambaldo reckoned, if he knew where to find him. Cold 
at night, most likely. Cold like home, should think. Sit by the campfire, snuggle up warm. Camels 
all fed, silent now. And Old Salaka’s voice, trapped in the stars, holding up the heavens for one 
and for all. Now, what shall it be tonight, boys...2 What stories do they tell here? Same, most 
likely. Or opposite too. Maybe true. Maybe not. Badger said we’d be upside down. He’s upside 
down! Or leastways should be. Hung by his boots from the tree of knowledge. Crimes against 
the mind, against the wall. Bang! Shoot him dead. No-one would miss him, ‘cept me course. 


Stories of dogheads. No. We thought you was the dogheads. That’s what they said, any ways. They 
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thought we was the dogheads! Imagine that! Same as us, most likely. Saints and that. Knights of 
the table, round and strong. Why not? The born-again Lord, waltzing down the high street, all 
proud and mighty, like he’d never been nailed, never been dead. Face like a ghost. Like they’d 
seen a ghost. Loved it, too, he did. Like he was the Christ child ‘imself, all lit up golden and that. 
All angelic. The Devil on the Road to Devizes. The old man’s trick and the Devil falling right for 
it. P’raps. Maybe we’s the ones with the backwards feet, after all. Maybe we’s the ones that fall 


for it. 


CCCVII 


Course it was night. How else could it be done? Wouldn’t be there, if it wasn’t, now would it? 
Only when you open your eyes. That’s what she’d say. Only when you open your eyes tis there. 
Can’t see me. Can’t see me. And you all ‘Where’s she gone? Where’s she gone?’ And her laughing 
and all. Where has she gone? To the Moon maybes. No. In the box, she is, with all the others. 
Waiting, she is. Like we is all waiting. And by the power in’trested in me... He shall, and she shall, 
and once more we shall... And there is an end to it, or a beginning, if you please. How does he 
know all this? Must have been there before, most likely. Like he took old Astolfo’s boots hi’self, 
stole them away one time. And the hat too, why not? Like he’s done it all before. And maybe he 
has. For ours is not to reason why... But Pve the hat now. And his boots are mine. So why not me? 
Wash him down the river. Tis only a puppet, after all. Only a puppet? Down let him hear that, 
not now, Sweet Badger, not never. Calm his hands upon the reins, let the horses settle. How 
many times he been to the Moon, then? Countless, I ’spect. Tis nothing to him. A hop and a 
step. Hop and a stop. Old familiars. Tis easy. And your world is as he promised. Small, it is. 


And dark, like it wasn’t there sometimes. 
CCXX 


Land of the blessed, tis what she said. All halls of light. All holy and that. And all things shall be 
made known to all things most worthy. So went the promise anyways. Twas in the bottle, black 
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and tall, written and such and thus made so. In a hand most unquestionable, as though God hi’self 
had spoken. And thus he spaketh unto men, and lo did the mountain fall. This is the land where the holy 
men go, gone with the ghosts, where the holy ghosts go, Amen. And so I. And the dust shall be 
stars and the stars shall be dust. All rise for the greater. All rise for the good. Here’s his lost wits, 
kept safe in a jar. Take ‘em. They’s yours. Go on, take “em. Here’s my lost mind, kept safe in 
my heart. Do unto others as thou wouldst have them do unto you. "Then make me again, with scissors and 
glue, with fine paper, gold and crimson and that. String me together like so many men, holding 
hands, folding hands. Many fold, many fold. But which one is me? Them’s all me, she says. 
Them’s all me? Like she already knows. That's the blessing, if blessed thou be. But I aint. Lis Astolfo, 


the bold and the brave. No escaping that, whoever I be. 


CDLV 


Let the darkness gather about ya, boys. So I does. Let the stars speak to ya, boys. So I listen. For 
the heavens turning and the stars a singin’. Sounds like a Gurdy most likely, I reckon. Or a pipe? 
Sounds like a horn to him, though, so there it is. But what do they know? They been to the 
heavens, ‘av they? Been to the stars? Always he would have it thus and so. Always by night. Thus 
and so. The sand soft, the feet bare. Let it slide. Let it slide. The stars’ll speak to ya, boys, to 
those what listen. Lead you all the way home, they will. Al’xandtia, Cairo, Bagdad, they will. To 
the markets and the streets. To the towers and the water. Is that right? Course it is. Besides, 
what do they know of such places as these? Been there too, have they? Camels strung out like 
thirsty rivers. Let them flow through the desert. Let them flow where they may, the hand of God 
Immaculate, guide them truly. Let the stars speak of what they see. Of the vaulted heaven, proud 
and blue. Of the good Earth, home to His people. Let them tell their stories of a thousand nights. 
Sleep and they will guide you, boys. All the way home. Load. Unload. Load. Unload. All the 


way home. These ships’ll want for nothing. Old Salaka knows. 
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XXX 


The Cat’ll listen. See if he don’t. Always listening is the Cat. To the river. To the wind. To the 
trees and the stars. To the Djinn and the Devil, to the Christ and the Prophet. So let them be. 
Let them let. Let them. Let. Ard so lay Astolfo, alone by a stream... Head in a book. Book in a 
head. Thobe on the back. Skull on the cap. Quite the man of letters and ways he is. Or so we 
says to those what listen. His nose came from Egypt. So the story goes, on and on, like a river 
without a sea, like a girl without a name. She’ll listen too. She never known it before. Tis all new 
and that. So what, they gone? The story lives on. Will speak for itself, deaf to all ears. We don’t 
need no-one. We got ourselves. The word got the mouth, the mouth got the skull. The word got 
the page, the page got the book. Cat’ll listen, hear the shaddas dance. Know the Moon for what 
it is, know it a thousand ways, in a thousand books. A thousand heads. [ve just the one. And 


that’s enough in the keeping. 


XII 


On the edge of the bed, it was. Sat like a stone. Like the Devil he’self. All bold and brass. All 
woe begotten and woe betide that waits for no man not this time. Big eyes, too. AM the better to eat 
you with, As big as old Sol whose eye never fails. We'll see her now for what she always was. 
You’ve sold your soul for a slake o’ the thirst. For a tip of the tipple-all’s-right-with-the-world. 
Could hear it, he says. Beneath our feet the river here runs. Deep and dark to those that are blind. The hoof 
sees all. And the tail never lies. Honest as the day is long and wagging. Would drag you to paradise 
soon as see you starve. Comes in all the shapes though. All the sizes too. Size of a mountain. Fit 
inacup. Disguised and all, like a tree and that. So why not? Why crows though, why crows, not 
starlings me darlings? Consult the good book! For all of his bad works are herein located. Lord 


have the mercy. Lord have the soul. Take my heart and make it bold. 
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CXCVI 


Don’t let old Sol catch ya. Otherwise, tis the Devil to pay. He’// feign now to love ya but catch ya he 
will. Old Sol is the Devil, tis waiting to Rill, And you canna afford him, not in this death-time any 
hows. Not in a thousand nights nor the days that follow. Beware the beady eye that looks down 
from on high. Run underground for a thousand years. Whisper to the rocks and keep your 
counsel. Remember, you is the beggar man owing the world, with stars in your pockets and jewels 
in the heavens. And nowt in the stomach nor the head most likely. But you have each other. 
Puddle to muddle and such. And that’s worth all the gold in all the heavens. Is it not? Tis what 
the men with all the gold in all the heavens says, any hows. Who was this dust and what was they 
for? Not the man o’ gold, o’ course. Though we laugh to think it so. He was a poor man, same as 


was I. We wanted for nothing save the sight of a pie! 
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Part 3 


from Faltoma.Y or, ‘The Birds (and Other Impertinences)’ 


Copenhaver: Tell me, my friend, how is it that, though we believe ourselves to be living in an age 
of great enlightenment, where the solving of all the problems that blight our world appears to be 
within our grasp, where, indeed, the mysteries of the cosmos itself appear to be within our 
understanding, how is it then that in such a world as this there are still some men who steadfastly 
hold on to the superstitions of the past? Why is it, for example, that some still insist on this belief 
in talking to the gods, as though they were nothing more than neighbours, inhabiting the cosmos 
much as we inhabit this street. These people consult oracles, pray with great devotion and yet, not 
once does it appear they ask themselves the question, ‘why should the gods wish to listen to us at 


all?” 


Meyerhold: I know what you mean, Copenhaver. Do these men not realise that the gods are 
gone, that they are absent, that they have no interest in our earthly concerns anymore? I have 
seen it myself, and on many an occasion, and I cannot help but think it is a sign of weakness, for 
there is a great and comforting certainty, don’t you think, in the past, a certainty which the future 
cannot promise. It is surely for this reason, and this reason alone, that we move so slowly along 


the road toward true knowledge. 


Copenhaver: I believe that you are right, Meyerhold, it is a weakness, no doubt — a weakness and 
a curse indeed. And it can strike at any time — and can strike even amongst those who one would 


believe are truly fortified against such nonsense. 


Meyerhold: I find, above all, that it is exactly they, those whom one believes would be impenetrable 
to such things, who are most susceptible to the curse. It is amongst them that it strikes the hardest. 
Why, only last week did I see such a terrible exhibition of this weakness that it would be enough 


to make one’s hair curl just to think on it. In fact, I should blush even to mention it. 
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Copenhaver: Then mention it you must, dear friend. Who was the poor afflicted and what was 


the nature of this affliction? 


Meyerhold: None other than our old Master. 


Copenhaver: Opsomer? No! 


Meyerhold: The same! I lie not! 


Copenhaver: But whatever has overcome this great and venerable gentleman? 


Meyerhold: That most cursed disease of all, Copenhaver. A belief in divination. 


Copenhaver: But, Meyerhold, how can that be! Why, wasn’t it he who wrote so frequently and 
so eloquently upon this self-same subject, noting how these ancient, pagan beliefs are little more 


than a conscious actualisation of the subconscious desire to connect with the unconscious self? 


Meyerhold: It was! It was! And yet it would seem that, in the face of his present quandary, these 
fabulous ideas of his, ideas that have captivated so many with their charm and their elegance, have 


become just so many words. 


Copenhaver: But what is this ‘present quandary’ of which you speak, Meyerhold? Elaborate, do. 


Meyerhold: Ah, it is a sad case, dear friend, a very sad case indeed. It is like this: some days ago 
now, feeling somewhat restless and ill at ease with myself, I decided to visit our dear old Master, 
Opsomer, a man I had not seen in many, many years. In recent months I have found myself 
thinking more and more upon the dear old fellow and desiring his company more and more too. 
In particular, I remembered his beautiful estate, the great house and those wonderful gardens that 
one could lose oneself in so easily — so tranquil, so peaceful. And so it was that it came to my 
mind that I should pay him a visit. And this I did, but, oh, what a terrible sight greeted the eyes 
upon my arrival! Far from being a haven of peace and reflection, the place was now home to 


bedlam and to mayhem! 
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No sooner had I crossed the threshold than I was accosted by a small, bearded fellow 
dressed only in rags, whom, upon seeing me, cried out, “It is a sign! It is a sign!’ and he pointed 
his long wooden staff directly at me. Upon hearing this cry, I was immediately surrounded by a 
whole host of other fellows dressed in similar garb, who began examining me from head to foot, 
looking for what, I could not say. It was then that, quite fortunately, a familiar face appeared — 
Rotoli, one of the old Master’s faithful servants — who prised me away from these odd fellows and 
guided me into the drawing room, where I was met with another group of men, all of whom were 
stood with their backs to me, each of them silent, each of them staring earnestly out of the open 
doots that led into the gardens. 

“What on earth is going on here, Rotoli?” I said, when we had finally come to rest. “Who are all 
these people, and where is the Master?” 

At the mention of the Master, Rotoli looked somewhat abashed and appeared reluctant to say 
anything. 

“Ts something the matter?” I asked. 

“The Master is not very well,’ Rotoli began. “He has been under a great deal of strain lately. As 
I am sure you are aware, things have been very difficult for the Master these last few years. He 
has written nothing for a long time now and has come to believe that he has nothing mote to say 
— that he has run out of words.” 

Understandably, I was shocked by this news. Of course, I knew that the Master had slowed 
down in recent years, but I had no idea that he had stopped writing altogether! 

“But what has this to do with what is happening here?” I asked. “Who are all these people, and 
what are they doing?” 

“The gentlemen before you are some of the Master’s acolytes. Over the last few months, sensing 
perhaps that the Master was suffering, they have returned to help him.” 


“And the others?” 
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“They are also here to help,” Rotoli explained. “The Master called them. They are diviners. The 
Master believes their services are required.” 

As you can imagine, this answer perplexed me greatly, for Opsomer had never had 
anything to do with such charlatans before. Rotoli must have sensed my confusion and, without 
saying another word, he led me into the garden. 

It was there that I was met with what is perhaps the most extraordinary, indeed, the most 
inglorious of spectacles that I have ever had the mis-fortune to witness, for there was our great 
Master, Opsomert himself, dressed as a bird, running pell-mell around his apple orchard, flapping 
the wings that had been attached to his arms, and emitting the most awful of squawks from beneath 
the bird mask he was now wearing! 

At once, Rotoli explained the situation. Apparently, the Master had come in recent times 
to believe that his migration from this world was almost upon him (that this was the reason why 
he had ceased to write) and that he must prepare for such an eventuality as promptly as he could. 
This he duly did. However, the months passed by and not a sign of this journey to the next realm 
was made apparent. It was then that in his desperation he had called in the diviners, in the hope 
that some sign from the gods as to what would come next would make itself known. 

The first of this kind to come to Opsomert’s assistance was (it would appear) a practitioner 
of ornithomancy, a rather dubious fellow who, as I listened to Rotoli’s explanation, was calling out 
to the Master, encouraging him to continue this ludicrous charade of beating his wings and calling 
out in ‘bird speak’. 

Suitably outraged by the sight, and what [d heard from Rotoli, I took no time in 
confronting this imbecile who claimed to be able to ‘read’ the flight of birds and through this 
‘reading’ come to understand the desires of the gods themselves. I told it to him straight — that he 
had no right treating a venerable old man such as Opsomer in this underhand manner, that he 
should take his preposterous garments and his even more preposterous ideas and leave the 


property at once. 
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It was as I was haranguing this man in such a manner that I became aware of the rest of 
the party beginning to show an interest in my denunciation, and they began to gather round me, 
so, I believed, that they might support me in my accusations. Oh, but how wrong I was! Instead, 
it was I who was denounced. 

“But this is absurd,” I said, and this to the ‘bird-man’. “It is utterly preposterous. The Master can 
no more prompt a message from the gods than he could walk on water or take to the air with 
those ridiculous appendages of yours.” 

At this, a rather tall, elegant-looking gentleman stepped forward. He had bearing, it was 
clear, and an eloquent way with words. 

“Do you mean to say,” he began, “that you do not believe it possible that we may divine the 
motives of the gods by the signs they leave us?” 
“T mean to say,” said I, “that the gods do not leave us signs at all!” 

And then, the most extraordinary thing occurred — the entire entourage (acolytes and 
diviners alike) all broke into long and sustained laughter, a laughter that was clearly directed at me! 
I was mortified, of course, and looked to the Master for some sanity amongst these madmen — but 
he was still chasing the birds from the trees — and then from Rotoli (his ever-faithful servant) but 
he was pensively watching Opsomer, ever fearful for his Master’s health. 

“Sabo” said the man of fine bearing. “Tell us again the story you told us but a few days ago, so 
that this good man may be dis-abused of these ideas.” 

The ‘bird-man’, whom I gathered by now went by the name of Sabo, then stepped forward, 
prompted us all to sit beneath the trees, and proceeded to tell the following story in a manner 


much like this... 
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from Faltoma.Y or, ‘The Birds (and Other Impertinences)’ 


It was not until then that I noticed that Rotoli was holding a rope in his other hand, and a moment 
later I came to realise why this was, for on the other end of this rope there appeared (from the 
Mastet’s own dining-room, if you please) a vast ox! 

This great, lumbering beast, the faithful servant then led out into the garden, as though he 
were parading it before us all. And behind him, their walked now a tall, elegant gentlemen dressed 
in nothing but a loin cloth, who threw incense before him and chanted what I took to be a prayer 
of some kind, only in some tongue I did not recognise. 

The ox then promptly sat down in the dust and appeared to rise to sleep. I took this 
opportunity to accost the anointed gentleman and enquire as to his nature and purpose. He told 
me that his name was Ibn Al-Hayyan (a name, I must admit, I was not at all familiar with) and that 
he was a mystic from the School of Tornau. 

Immediately, recognising the danger such as I did, I took Rotoli to one side and told him 
of my concerns. 

“Tt is the Master’s wish that the priest be here,” Rotoli then explained. “I have no say in the matter. 
None whatsoever.” 

“But it is clear, surely,” I argued, “that the Master is in distress. And that in such a situation as 
this, the last thing we should do is pander to the patient’s whims. We must be firm with him, tell 
him to clear his house of all of these charlatans.” 

But Rotoli would not hear of it. “If it is testimony you are looking for...” He handed me a piece 
of parchment. “It is a letter of recommendation, from another of Ibn Al-Hayyan’s clients — a man 
by the name of Zostrianos. Read it.” Rotoli then left me and proceeded back into the house. 

I did just as Rotoli suggested and, upon closer inspection, it became apparent to me quite 
immediately that this so-called ‘letter’ purported to be so much more than this, and I shall now, 
dear friend, attempt to ‘read back’ its contents as best I can remember them, so as you may judge 


for yourself as to its true nature and efficacy... 
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Big Reference 91 (iv) — Codex 7 
...be is saying: These words are those of I, Zostrianos, prophet and scholar of the School of Mimet, whose passing 
over into the next world is hereby made known for the sake of those that will follow and those who may otherwise 
lose faith. 
.. Ae is saying: What is otherwise unknown will hereby be made known! What is otherwise hidden will hereby be 
revealed! 
.. he is saying: Being created by the gods, as all immortals must be, and having therefore been destined for something 
other, I nevertheless for a long time walked under the weight of the material form, knowing only that I was not part 
of this degraded realm. In pursuit of this otherness, I cast off my lustful femininity, abandoned my dark, corporeal 
self and, henceforth, let only the light of knowing guide me. 
...be is saying: When I was enabled, I awoke from my profound slumber; I cleansed my soul and deepened my 
intellect and it was then that I saw the Perfect Self, the Ineffable, and I was strengthened by this vision. And this 
vision often and variously appeared before me whilst I was seeking the divine self within me, and from this I sought 
council, and from this I recewed great guidance in all I thought and did. 
...be is saying: Now, as to our existence, it must be asked how might it be that we, who are made of nought but 
clay, can contain within us the spark of the divine? How is it that we are able to perceive the divine and are able to 
communicate with it? Why is it that we alone beneath the super-lunary realm are destined for enlightenment? How 
is it so that it is we who are blessed with the capacity to understand all of these things? 
.. be is saying: It was these questions, and more besides, that I sought to understand the answers to, and daily did 
I offer up my pleadings to the gods in the hope that some sign may be offered. I did not stop searching, nor questioning. 
Then I became troubled, and I lost my faith for a time (not in the gods, but in my own strength) for I beheved that 
the feebleness of my own mind would prove unable to truly comprehend the gods’ intent. 
...be is saying: But the gods, ever watchful, raised me out of my despair and sent to me a sign through the mystic 
All-Hayyan. Through him I was told of the end of my suffering and of my impending departure from this world. 
...be is saying: There stood before me a being of unparalleled brilhance. He shone with such intensity that I could 


not look, directly upon him. I sensed his coming from the right and low down, but much closer to me than any other 
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visitation I had before known. He informed me that I was one of the elect and had been known from far back. He 
told me that my time to pass over had come, that I was now to transcend these realms forever. 

...he is saying: Together, the angel and I stepped onto a luminous cloud and began our ascent out of the sub-lunary 
realm. I left my material shell behind me. I saw it lain upon the ground like so much waste. We passed through 
the realm of the aeons, through the counter-cosmos, unnoticed by the thirteen inhabitants and their angelic host. I 
was baptized in this first realm and understood the glories that were to follow. 

.. he is saying: I traversed the realm of the atmosphere and was there baptized seven times over, one for each of the 
aeonic copies. 

...be is saying: I ascended to the Sojourn and there abandoned the material realm forever. I saw about me a host 


of great angels and glories beyond words or measure... 


Of course, now sooner had I read this ‘message from the other side’ than I confronted Al-Hayyan 
at once. And when I asked him how it was he could possibly have received such a message, he 
had the temerity to inform me that it had come to him from the Justinian Commune, via a scholar 
who was once Head Librarian there! 

“It had come through a daemon, originally,” Al-Hayyan informed me, “one that, apparently, spoke 
often to the Prophet. And this is not the only such manuscript that mentions my name explicitly. 
And there ate many more where my presence in the passing over is implied.” 

He then proceeded to present to me a whole series of other manuscripts, all of which were 
supposed dedications to his supernatural abilities. I ignored them all, of course, and decided then 
and there that, whatever Rotoli had thought best, I must speak to Opsomer at once, and, with that 
purpose in mind, I abandoned Al-Hayyan and his ox and re-entered the Master’s house and 


proceeded to the second storey where I remember Opsomer had always kept his sleeping quarters. 
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from Haldane’s Marginaha, after Martineau, ‘Letters Concerning the Truth and its Refutation’ 


On Divine Madness 


To say that our love, one for another, is a kind of madness is true, of course. For, like any other 
kind of madness, it consumes us utterly, it blinds us to all else, it at once both terrifies and delights 
— we cannot sleep nor rest nor consider anything other than this love we have for one another. 
And yet it is a goodly kind of madness because this love consumes us with the divine, blinds us to 
out earth-bound self, shows us a glimpse (however modest) of what we truly may be. It allows us 
to climb out of our material selves (if only for a moment); allows us to recognise our own true 
natures as that of the truly divine. It is a madness, to be certain, but it is a most wonderful kind 
of madness, for it is a divine madness. And surely there is not one among us who does not yearn 


for such a madness as this. 


But to say that our love, one for another, is unnatural, is to speak a grave untruth, for what could 
be more natural, more correct than for one man to love another as we do. And to say that it is 
ungodly is the gravest error of all, for to love one’s Master zs to love the divine. Indeed, this love 
is the sole route to the divine. Of course, these accusations ate made out of ignorance, a belief 


that our love is tainted and unclean. 


These accusers have asked, and quite naturally, whether it is strictly necessary that one should 
engage in the physical act of love at all. Is it not possible, they would say, to in some sense bypass 
this initial stage of eros altogether? To this question my answer has always been and will always 
be that this is no more possible than it is to enter the Garden of Transmigrated Souls without 
having first found the gate.* One step cannot be achieved without the other. As to why this must 
be so, I will say only that the love we seek, that we yearn for indeed, that love for the divine which 
we know rests within one another, this love may only be found through the carnal in the first 
instance. It is only through this initial contract, that a deeper, more binding union can be realised. 
Without the physical act of love, there is nothing that may join that cannot later be separated, 
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nothing that will connect two souls save a conjoined belief in a set of ideas or values or principles, 
which, whilst noble in themselves, cannot of themselves generate the strength of union that is 
required to reach the state of ecstasy that we seek. How often have we been seduced by an idea, 
only to find the passion for this novelty quickly fading until nothing of this former ardour remains? 
And how insatiable then this ardour becomes, how feverishly we move from one new love to 


another, as quickly taking up the next idea as we dropped the last? 


Now compate this to the love we have for our Master, a love that is always growing, always 
deepening. To love our Master is to love him completely — physically, emotionally, intellectually 
and spiritually. These things cannot, must not, be separated out. Together, a perfect union 
(however fragile) is possible. Apart, there is no true union at all. There is camaraderie, of course; 
there is a bond. But this cannot be in any way compared to the brotherhood we feel when we 
think upon one another. Indeed, when we think upon our Master, does our heart not lift? Are 
we not released (however temporarily) from our earthly self? Do we not take flight? Is it not 
natural then that, when in this condition, we wish for it never to end — that we do not wish to 
descend anymore from this ecstatic condition but rather would remain there always? And when 


dispossessed of this moment, is it not right that we should desire its return? 


*The myth of the Garden of Transmigrated Souls can first be found in the texts of Uberhoff and then later Rheingold. It has entered the 


common imagination primarily through the writings of the Martineau school. 
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from Faltoma.Y or, ‘The Birds (and Other Impertinences)’ 


‘I was about to enter the Master’s bedroom when I heard the sound of snoring and remembered 
how heavy a sleeper old Opsomer was. Realising the futility of any attempt to waken him, I instead 
found my attention drifting back toward the garden. I looked out of one of the upstairs windows, 
and in the failing light of the day I could just make out the silhouette of the mystic, Al-Hayyan. 
He was standing over the ox, pouring water over its head. The ox appeared, to my eye at least, to 
be utterly dis-interested in the machinations of its master and promptly rose to sleep — perhaps 
this, dear friend, is exactly the sign Al-Hayyan had been looking for, I cannot say! 

Now, Copenhaver, I don’t know how well you remember the old Master’s home, but at 
the far end of the hallway in which I stood, at the opposite end from the Master’s own bedroom 
indeed, there is a flat roof which you can enter through a set of double-doors. Well, I noticed then 
a strange, shadowy figure moving about out there, and concerned as to what, or who, this might 
be, I proceeded to investigate. I opened the aforementioned double-doors to see a ladder had 
been propped up against the wall and I saw too a pair of legs disappearing from the top of this 
ladder onto the roof above me. Intrigued, I followed this mysterious phantom up onto the top of 
the house. 

I found the phantom crouching, (perched, like a crow) upon the very apex of the roof, his 
knees around his ears, his face wide-eyed and turned upwards, toward the heavens. 

“Gods of the Night,” he was saying, “veiled souls of the Ether, you have, in the past, been kind 
enough to let me know of your divine will. On behalf of your son, Opsomer, who is awaiting the 
next world, I speak to you, you who can let him rise from this place, you who may intercede for 
him with the gods, your fathers. The gods, your fathers, listen to your sublime music, and thus 
they will have mercy on him, they will let him pass over into the next realm. Since you have been 
so kind as to let me know your will before, so send me once more your divine word...and let my 
mouth pronounce it, I, your humble servant, who watch for your signal stars. Give me a definite 


‘Yes’ answer. From among the innumerable bright twinkling stars of heaven, your home, let one 
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star shoot from my right and pass toward my left, if not, let it pass from behind me toward and in 
front of me.” 

He then turned toward the constellation of the Wagon and recited an incantation that was 
in a language I could not understand. This incantation he repeated twice more. He then fell silent 
for some time, and I took this opportunity (when it appeared propitious) to introduce myself as 
one of Opsomer’s acolytes. 

It transpired that the ‘phantom’ was in fact an astrologer by the name of Wisnovsky whose 
services had been employed by the Master. He had placed himself upon the roof so that he might 
look for a sign. When I asked him what this heavenly sign might be, and the nature of the message 
this sign might contain, he replied, “Without the permission of the gods, a man cannot begin upon 
a journey. Your Master has asked the gods for a sign. If a shooting star passes from my right to 
my left, the Master’s journey will be favourable; if the star passes from my left to my right, 
unfavourable; if the star passes from in front of me toward my back — the Master’s journey will be 
unfavourable; if the star passes from behind my back to in front of me — favourable; likewise, if 
the star passes through the Wagon — favourable; if it enters into the Wagon — favourable also.” 

All of this, I must say, was spoken with such conviction, Copenhaver, such fervour, and 
by such an eminently likeable young fellow might I add, that for a moment I think I half-believed 
it myself and I too began scouring the heavens for a sign, desperate indeed to see a shooting star 
coming from behind me, or in front of me or whatever it was! And it was as I was watching for 
this sign of our old Master’s imminent transcendence that I asked (as cautiously and politely as I 
may) as to this young man’s credentials regarding his particular field of expertise. 

“You are wondering if I have news of other successes,” he smiled, without taking his eyes for one 
moment from the heavens. “Of course. There is much I can tell you — most of it so fantastical as 
to challenge your faith in such things. For instance, I have had success not only as a diviner of the 


gods’ will but as an agent of their will also.” 
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Intrigued, I quite naturally encouraged him to continue, and he proceeded to tell me of the 


most preposterous story I think you shall ever hear... 


Dream of the Earth-Mirror 
A\ number of years ago now, when I was still a novice of the divinatory arts, I witnessed a most extraordinary vision, 
the like of which I had not experienced before, nor have experienced since. It happened one evening, an evening much 
like this, when I was on my own rooftop, surveying the heavens as we are surveying them now. 

I had been observing the constellation of the Wagon for some time when I noticed a star that I had not 
previously seen in that part of the sky. As I watched, this star began to gently pulsate and then to grow, both in 
size and in magnitude. I was, of course, most alarmed by this sight and felt greatly afraid, for the heavens, that I 
had been told for so long were immutable, were changing before my very eyes. 

This sphere of light continued to grow until its body filled the entirety of the Northern Sky and it became 
so bright that I could no longer look upon it — for it blazed with the light of a million suns! And from this light 
there came a voice, and it called me by name and beckoned me to look. I did, and it was to discover that I was now 
inside this orb of light, and I was looking down onto a world that now lay far below me. Within moments, we had 
left night itself behind and were flying across the vaulted heavens. 

We passed through the constellation of the Man and the Woman and there entered a part of the cosmos I 
had not seen before — all was strange and unfamiliar — and from out of this place there appeared a planet that in 
shape and dimension appeared much like our own, but that was in all other aspects completely alien. Where we 
have forests and oceans, this planet had only clouds of gas and dust, of myriad colours and forms. My accompanying 
spirit informed me that this planet was the home of the Aleph and is known to the gods as The Earth’s Mirror’. 
I was told too that I had been brought here to tell the good people of this world about the stars and about the world’s 
that lay beyond its thick blanket of cloud. I was to tell them also everything I knew regarding the secrets of astrology, 
for without them the Aleph would remain unable to read the intentions of the gods. 

I was greatly confused by all this because, as we descended through the clouds, I was unable to see any life 


upon this planet whatsoever — not even trees, or rivers, let alone people. In truth, I could make out nothing but 
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vague shapes, forms and colours, as when one looks into a kaleidoscope but can witness no discernible pattern 
emerging. 

And then it was that the strangest thing of all occurred, for it seemed to me that all at once the whole of 
this world was turned upside down, and the crystals within the kaleidoscope settled and all the features of this planet 
— the trees and the rivers, the plants and the animals — became apparent to me. Suddenly, I was looking at a world 
that resembled most remarkably our own. 

I began to feel quite dizzy, and I realised immediately that it was not the planet that had been turned 
upside down, but rather it was I! I was now standing upon my head on the surface of this world, and upon this 
realisation, | immediately felt greatly fatigued and I collapsed to the ground. And when I opened my eyes, it was to 
discover once more that strange, disorientating haze of figure and form that had greeted me upon my first arrival. 
Once more, nothing appeared as recognisable to me, and a great nausea came over me. 

Having rested but a few moments however, I found I was able to again stand upon my head (and this for 
a considerable time longer) and the nausea at once left me, and the planet of the Aleph again settled and once more 
resolved itself before my eyes. It was then that I saw figures moving through the woodland about me — strange figures, 
like us in all aspects except their movement, which was languid and elegant. I could hear beautiful sounds coming 
from their mouths too, but I could not understand what they were saying. 

I began moving toward them, by lifting and then moving my head forward, trying all the time not to lose 
my balance, so strong was the desire not to feel that sickness again. I called out to them, but they showed no interest 


in me. It was as though I were not even there... 


Unfortunately, my dear Copenhaver, shere is where the story must end, in the sense that I am afraid 
to say that I became a little dis-heartened by this young man’s rather ludicrous ramblings and 
ceased to listen to them. It was getting late, you see, and I was desperate for our Master, Opsomer, 
to awake so that I might speak with him in private concerning all this madness. Therefore, instead 


of listening attentively to the rest of the story, I continued to watch the sky for shooting stars 
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(which I found far more immersing than poor Wisnovsky’s story) praying that at any moment one 
may appear and that the earnest astrologer might cease this most tedious of monologues. 

And so, as to whether the intrepid traveller ever managed to make contact with these rather 
effete humans from another world, or no, I cannot say. As to whether he managed to pass on to 
these people the divine and glorious gift of astrology, this, too, I do not know — he may well, for 
all I know, still be there, standing upon his head to this very day! What I can say for certain 
however is that neither I nor Wisnovsky saw a single errant star during the whole of this discourse. 

When he finally finished, I thanked Wisnovsky and promptly left him there upon the roof, 
being careful to wish him the best of luck in all his endeavours, and sought out the Master below, 


fot I felt certain that I had heard his voice.’ 
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extract from Haldane’s ‘The Neumann Proposal’ 


..._It is true, of course, that our history is full of many such examples of Cavafy’s theorem in action, 
so many indeed that one would be hard pressed to consider any other possible interpretation. 
When one considers the discovery of the Panagiotis Star, though the initial interpretation proved 
troublesome at its inception, and was initially only accepted by a handful of his followers, it has 
over the years quite necessarily gained ground and is proving to be one of the ‘standard candles’ 
with regard to what we now understand of the workings of the cosmos. One cannot deny that 
certain traits within a sub-population can indeed increase the capacity of this sub-population to 
prosper when environmental conditions change, making this sub-population more fit for survival 
and therefore allowing this trait to spread beyond the sub-population out into the wider 
community, if this trait is beneficial to that group’s evolution. A culture may take (at times, almost 
sub-consciously) the ideas it requires in order to prosper in changed conditions and these traits, 
and the sub-cultures that represent them, will necessarily prosper in such conditions. Seen in this 
way, it would appear self-evident that this process will assist them in evolving toward the 
immaterial realm. 

It is for precisely this reason that the Erstadt Fallacy is so interesting, because surely this 
defies the Cavafy doctrine. For here we have, it could be argued, an example of a trait within a 
sub-population that spread to the wider population despize its having deleterious effects upon that 
wider population. 

Of course, the assumption that Cavafy makes (quite naturally) is that all human evolution 
is ‘good evolution’ because it is moving us toward transmutation out of the material realm, and it 
is good not only because of this but because this is what the gods have willed. But what if this 
were not so? What if the gods have (for some reason unknown to us) willed the opposite, or in 
fact have no stake in this matter whatsoever? What if we have been left to discover (as though 
against the will of the gods) the path toward salvation? How many wrong turns might we take 


then? 
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What I am suggesting here is that built into Cavafy’s theorem is a value-laden assumption 
that progress will always be made toward escaping the material realm and therefore it can only be 
apparently ‘positive’ traits that will survive. But is it not possible that the Erstadt Fallacy argues 
against this? Is it not possible that the Beta too are an example of this — where traits within a 
culture, having migrated out of a sub-population and into the general population, are themselves 
unproven in regard to their ‘positive’ natures? It is certainly possible, using the attached equations, 
to prove such a situation. 

If this is the case, then the Beta might truly be in a grave position for they may (unknown 
to themselves) be in a situation whereby evolution might no longer be possible, where they are in 
(as you mentioned in your last letter regarding the Erstadt Fallacy) a state of stasis. They have 
created a culture within which certain deleterious traits are allowed not only to survive but to 
multiply, resulting in a possible degeneration of the species. 

It might therefore be possible, under certain circumstances, that a trait that is deleterious 
to evolution will become widespread throughout the population. It is my contention that this is 
what happened with ourselves during the Erstadt era and it is what is happening now with the 
Beta... 

It is, under the terms set out by these equations at least, quite possible that the Beta do not 
live noble lives that are closer to the gods (as we would most certainly wish it) but rather they live 
terrible, unfulfilled lives because (though they do not know this) they are in truth trapped inside 
one another’s dreams and nightmares and are in a zero-progtess situation. Within the Beta, a trait 
that is deleterious to the evolution of the population (the ability to live within one another’s 
dreams) is actually spreading through the population like a virus, leading to stasis. Therefore the 
Beta cannot evolve into a higher level of being. 

What is mote, there are clear indications that something very similar may be happening 


now within one of our own sub-cultures... 


Haldane 
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from SL Rabine, ‘The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab’, 


after Linguiti, ‘The Life of St. Gerontins’ 


It is well-documented of course that our beloved Saint was a great prophet as well as a miracle 
worker. He prophesied many things, all of which came to pass at some point, and if we were to 
describe in detail these prophecies it would constitute a volume as thick as that concerning any 
other facet of the Saint’s life — which makes this particular incident in the life of Gerontius so 
unusual. It concerns one of the most mysterious texts in the Saint’s library, a text that has come 
to be known as “The Garden of Transmigrated Souls’ — a text the witnessing of which was 
forbidden except to those few within the Saint’s own innermost circle. 

What must first be said concerning this manuscript is that it was written in a language that 
for a long time proved impossible to translate, even amongst the most learned scholars within our 
sect. Indeed, it could not be said for certain that the title of the text was indeed cortect.* 

Quite how this text arrived in our Saint’s possession is a mystery, for not even the Saint, 
when pressed, could offer up an answer to this question, but it had been a hallowed manuscript 
for many ages. And attached to this manuscript was a certain prophecy, made by Gerontius 
himself, which stated that one day a great prophet by the name of Ibn-Al-Farab would come 
amongst us and he would ask about this extraordinary text, and he would be the first to read and 
to understand it. 

And indeed one day there came a man to our commune who asked about the existence of 
the text and who believed too that he could read it. Only, he was not a great prophet, as the Saint 
had predicted, nor was he called Al-Farab. Rather, he was a minor scholar of the Eustian School, 
who went by the name of EH Haldane. The sources tell us that this scholar had been collecting 
manuscripts for many years, and he arrived with wagon’s (some report as many as forty of these) 
each piled high with such texts, the whole train being pulled by a monstrous beast the like of which 


none had seen before. 
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Though surprised by this outcome, Gerontius duly arranged for the scholar Haldane to see 
the text and the scholar did indeed translate it, though it is not known how this was possible. 
Before the scholar left Gerontius, our great Saint prophesied that Haldane would before long find 
his rightful place in the next realm. However, before this could come to pass, he must search out 
this other prophet and write what would be his final text, “The Lost Library of the Prophet Al- 
Farab’. 


And these things, it is said, did indeed come to pass. 


*Unusually for texts of this era, ‘The Garden of Transmigrated Souls’ comes complete with a frontispiece on the verso page, opposite the 
title. This magnificent illumination shows a garden rich in vegetation, amongst which process a number of wild beasts, each with a human 


face. It is from this image, and its interpretation by the great scholar Ibn-Al Faroush, that the title comes. 
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from Faltoma.Y or, ‘The Birds (and Other Impertinences)’ 


‘Sure enough, I found old Opsomer in his bed chamber, refreshed and happy to see me after his 
first sleep of the night. We spent a little time swapping old stories and catching up on mote recent 
events. However, I sensed that he was a little restless. Clearly, he had awoken invigorated and 
was eager for news as to his future. Unfortunately, I could tell him only the little I knew concerning 
oxen that refused to rise and skies that refused to speak. At this, the Master appeared somewhat 
downcast, and I felt not a little guilty that I had so joyously offered him this news. It was then, 
and much to my great shame, dear friend, that I attempted to console old Opsomer (and assuage 
my own guilt too, of course) in this most unforgivable way. 

“Pear not,” I said boldly. “All is not lost, lam sure. There is still the oneiromancer, after all.” 

At this, the Master’s despondency at once evaporated and excitedly he made his way 
downstairs and into the garden, where the last of these charlatans was waiting. 

This particular onetromancer went by the name of Urbano and had (he alleged) been 
schooled by Marduk — though whether this gentleman had ever been ‘schooled’ at all is most 
debateable. 

Needless to say, the Master himself held no such reservations as to his legitimacy and was 

soon fully immersed in this man’s ludicrous theatrics. 
“Divine Wagon,” began Urbano, “Heavenly Wagon, whose yoke is the Alpha, whose pole is the 
Beta, whose axles are the twin heavenly sons of the Once Begotten! It rises toward the Aleph, is 
bent toward Al-Ursa. In order that Opsomer, son of your sons, may transcend this realm, entrust 
him with mind so that he may see, so that he may dream.” 

Urbano proceeded then to ask our Master to ‘prepare the ground’ for the visitation. 
Opsomer crushed a small rock into dust and this dust he poured upon his head. He then swept 
the floor about him and sprinkled it with clean water. Into this he then drew a great circle about 
him and offered incense and flowers. 


“Now, repeat the incantation three times,” he was told. 
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“Without your permission no man may die, no journey may begin,” Opsomer began. “If I am to 
succeed in this journey on which I am about to start, let them give me something; if I am to fail 
on this journey on which I am about to start, let them receive something from me.” 

This incantation Opsomer then duly repeated twice more, after which Urbano informed 
him that he must speak to no-one and go directly to bed. This our Master dutifully did. 

After the show was over, as you can imagine, I sidled straight over to this Urbano fellow, 
eager to know something more of his character. It will come as no surprise to you, Copenhaver, 
that this oneiromancer was no less dubious than the rest of the residents of old Opsomet’s house. 
When I asked him as to what proof he possessed of the efficacy of dream-incubation he told me 


this... 


From the beginning of our time upon this planet, the gods have talked to us through our dreams. This much is self- 
evident. However, what is less Rnown and understood is that the gods were talking to the occupants of this planet 
long before we came to be. For we are not the first humans to have lived upon this world, and doubtless, we shall 
not be the last — for who can deny the infinite and unknowable wisdom of the gods? 

Many years ago, I came across a strange and marvellous book owned by an antiquarian bookseller by the 
name of Boule. This book had been in his possession for many years, as had fourteen separate translations of this 
text, and, though he was a seller of books, he refused to part with this book, and indeed with any of these fourteen 
translations. As to where he obtained this book, he either could not or would not say. The translations had all 
been made (and over countless centuries it was alleged) by various scholars who had either possessed this book at one 
time, or (as Boule himself said to me) had been possessed by it. 

And in truth, once I knew of this book’s nature (and had read some of the fourteen translations) I too 
became somewhat obsessed by this most mysterious of works. For you see, what made this book so strange and 
indeed so wonderful was that no matter how many times the text was translated, it would each time give up a wholly 


new story to its translator, one that appeared to have been hidden from all other previous translators! None of the 
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translations of the text I read were anything like one another, and nor (as it transpired) were they anything like the 
translation I was to make. 

By way of example, the first known translation of this work (made by the academician Jugrin) revealed a 
text of many parts — letters, poetry, treatises, histories and so forth and amongst them were some now very famous 
texts, such as The Garden of Transmigrated Souls and others of a similar nature. However, the second translation 
(made initially by way of corroboration) was undertaken by the scholar Ernesto Spanu and yielded a book of quite 
monstrous proportions — a complete text in excess of a million words — on the subject of the botany of the Counter- 
Earth. And so it went on, scholar after scholar attempting to produce the definitive translation of this text, only to 

Jind they had produced a book utterly different from (and sometimes at complete odds with) all previous attempts, 
both in form and in content. 

It was as though the text were mirroring the translator himself, so that the text became, in effect, an exercise 
in autobiography. The text was anonymous, leading some to believe that this was not the work of a man at all, but 
of a god — for you see, in theory at the least, this text could be translated an infinite number of times by an infinite 
number of translators, and an infinite number of texts would emerge — surely a text such as this could only have 
been created by a god. 

My own translation (for what it is worth) was similar to Jugrin’s — in the sense that it appeared to be a 
collection of smaller works, rather than a coherent and complete text in itself — although it should be noted that not 
one of Jugrin’s original texts matched any of my own in any single facet. Be that as it may (and understanding that 
each of these translations is in some sense a mirror of the translator themselves) I would nevertheless like to share 
with you now just one of the many texts I found within Boule’s manuscript — a text that I beheve will put your 
mind at ease regarding the efficacy of dream incubation... 

It concerns a time in this planet’s history long before the gods had seen fit to create our people, long before 
we had been granted position as its occupants and custodians. At that time, a race of men lived upon this world, a 
race that to all intents and purposes looked much like ourselves and behaved much like ourselves also, but a race of 
men which now no longer exist. Like us, they had sought knowledge of the gods and of the cosmos they had created; 


like us, they built vast libraries to house this new-found knowledge, hbraries that contained many millions of texts; 
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like us, they sought salvation from this material incarceration. However, unlike ourselves, this race of people did 
not possess souls. The literature is unclear as to why this was so, whether it was that the gods had created them 
without soul (which would seem an abomination) or whether it was that these people had souls originally but that 
they were somehow eroded away or lost over time. Whatever the reason, these soulless men roamed the planet that 
would one day become our own without any idea that they had no souls — they were oblivious to this truth. Whether 
it was that they believed they did have soul and were mistaken, again the literature is ambiguous. And because 
these men did not possess soul, it was not possible for them to escape the material realm. Indeed, they were no 
different from the animals — once dead, they were dead for all time. They were lost to the cosmos for all time, for 
they did not, in truth, ever truly exist in the first place. 

Perhaps it was that they sensed this truth most profoundly and yet were unable to articulate this. Perhaps 
it was that they never knew this at all. But, for whatever reason, these people then began to act against the gods. In 
time, their studies were forgotten, their libraries abandoned. They began to seek out material things, things without 
soul such as themselves, they began to seek out one another so that they might possess one another's material being. 

And the gods grew restless at this sight and argued with one another as to what should be done. Some said 
that they should be destroyed, for they were a crime against the gods, others that they should be given clemency — for 
were they not, after all, the creations of the gods themselves? 

Fortunately for ourselves (and you shall find out later why) there was one man amongst these people that 
the gods did look favourably upon. His name was Jalil, and he had scorned the ways of his fellow man. He had 
travelled amongst them, urging them to change their ways, and had, many times, put his very being in danger in 
pursuit of this noble cause. And though his fellow men refused to listen, though they refused to change their ways, 
though they mocked him and beat him, still he continued preaching in this fashion. And daily he would pray for 
his fellow man though he knew in his heart that they were now lost for all time. 

It was whilst praying in his garden one day that, exhausted from his exhortations, he fell asleep and an 
angel visited him in a dream and said to him, “Good Jalil, Holy Jalil, you amongst all men are worthy of saving. 
You should know then that a great and terrible storm is coming. It shall rain for many days and many nights, and 


the waters shall grow so high as to flood the whole of the Earth. All will die and all will be forgotten except yourself, 
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for you have been chosen by the gods. Take heavy stones and tie them to your feet so that when the rains come you 
shall not be washed away.” 

“But will I not drown?” asked Jalil. 

“The gods have chosen you, Jalil. How could you drown?” the angel replied. 

When he awoke, Jalil did exactly as the angel had commanded, gathering heavy stones that he then lashed 
to his legs and to his feet. Sure enough, no sooner was this done than a great storm grew up in the sky and the 
clouds turned black and the sky turned dark, and day was gone. And soon the rain came, and it did not stop, not 
for thirty days and thirty nights. Jalil felt the waters rise about his ankles, felt them rise about his waist, and then 
about his neck. And he was afraid for he knew that he was mortal, like the beasts. And he held his breath for he 
was certain that it would be his last. 

But as the water rose above his head and the air left his body, instinctively Jalil gasped out for one more 
breath and...a breath was granted him...and then another! Just as the angel had promised, he was saved. And 
he lived on to see the waters rise and then subside. 

Then Jahl felt great sadness, for the Earth was desolate and without living things. He was alone. It was 
then that the angel returned to him and said, “Jalil, you amongst all men was worthy of salvation. Take heart, for 
the gods in their infinite wisdom have sent you a partner, so that you may begin again the race of man upon this 
world.” 

And beside the angel there appeared a figure much like Jalil, similar in shape and form but different 
somehow, more delicate. The angel explained that this was a woman and that she would be his companion. But 
Jalil refused, saying that he was not an animal and that he had no wish to be treated as such. To this the angel 
smiled, and the woman disappeared. 

“Then come,” the angel said, “for this world is not for you. Come with me to where you rightly belong.” 
The angel took Jalil by the hand and together they ascended into the next realm. 
From that day forth, the gods would create all men in the image of this first man, Jalil, not just upon this 


world but across all the cosmos. 
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I was greatly amused by this story of Urbano’s — not the least because I recognised it immediately 
(as Iam sure did you, my dear Copenhaver) as the work of the long-since discredited scholar SL 
Rabine! Needless to say, it did nothing to reassure me as to this man’s powers — except, of course, 
his powers of recall! And sure enough, when our Master awoke some hours later it was to the not- 
unsurprising news that not a single dream had come to him during his second sleep — and he a 
man who is said to dream vividly and often! 

And then, quite the most wonderful thing occurred. A fight broke out. To tell the truth, 
Iam not exactly sure who started it (be certain that it was not I, dear friend) — some say it was the 
bird-man, Sabo, others were later adamant that it was Loewe (the baru), but nevertheless, whoever 
the instigator may have been, the result was an almighty melee that involved not just the various 
charlatans but also the Master’s acolytes. At first, it seemed to me that the fight appeared to be 
between the acolytes and the charlatans — perhaps the Mastet’s old acolytes had, I thought, by now 
grown tired of the charlatans’ nonsense and had en masse turned upon them, but I was quite 
quickly dissuaded of this notion when I saw Rankin step in to break up a tussle between Wisnovsky 
and another acolyte only to then see him punch this young acolyte full-square on the nose! And 
as I stood back to watch this, I could not make head not tail of the entire thing. 
Copenhaver: But this is preposterous. How dare they brawl in the Master’s own home? This is 
shameful. 
Meyerhold: Oh, dear Copenhaver, you have not heard the worst of it, for the most preposterous 
is yet to come. You see it was during this melee that I happened to catch sight of the Master, who 
was proving remarkably agile in avoiding the confrontation. He had, under the direction of Rotoli, 
his ever-faithful servant, managed to find his way into a small side-room, where he proceeded to 
try and escape the bedlam via a small window. You may be aware of this, Copenhaver, you may 
not, but our Master has not (how might I put it) become any the less corpulent in recent times and 


Rotoli was having a devil of a job trying to get the old Master through this rather tight and 
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unforgiving orifice. To put it as tactfully as I may, his head was halfway up his Mastet’s arse before 
he finally realised success! 

Copenhaver: And there was an end to it? 

Meyerhold: Not quite, for I have to admit that at this juncture I did something I am not particularly 
proud of. 

Copenhaver: Tell me, dear Meyerhold, what did you do? 

Meyerhold: Well, knowing that the Master was now quite safe and well on his way, I returned to 
the brawl and asked the first person I found, as innocently as I may, where the Master might be, 
for I had searched the house top and bottom (and the garden too) but could find no sign of him. 
“He is gone?” asked Urbano. 

“Yes,” I said. “I believe he is quite gone.” 

Well, you would not believe the response this statement received. The room at once fell silent — 
charlatan and acolyte as one unhanded each other and stared at me in disbelief. The silence quickly 
turned to murmurs and discussions as sides began to form and positions began to be established. 
Amongst the newly assembled cliques, it was that of Al-Hayan’s who was the first to offer an 
opinion. 

“Tt is quite clear,” said one of his supporters, “that Al-Hayan here was right when he said that the 
time of the Master’s flight was imminent. It is not for nothing that he carries about his person so 
many exhortations as to his greatness in the field of divination. It is certain that Al-Hayan’s great 
vision and knowledge is the reason for Opsomer’s passing over.” 

Well, as you can imagine, this proclamation was met with the most enormous roar of 
disapproval. It swept the room and within a moment the brawl had begun all over again, this time 
far more tempestuous and far more ferocious than before. 

My job done, I neatly stepped away from the melee and made my retreat from the 


madhouse. 
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Copenhaver: But this is extraordinary. That such a great man as Opsomer could fall so low. 


And do you know, has he learned his lesson? Has he at last come to his senses once more? 
Meyerhold: I do very much hope so, dear Copenhaver. I do very much hope so. Now, it is 
time I was going. What say you we meet up again this coming day. 

Copenhaver: What...on the thirteenth of the month and under the full glare of Aoya? 


Meyerhold: Quite right, Copenhaver, quite right. Some other time then? 
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from Haldane’s ‘Apologia’ 


On the False Notion of Intellectual Property 


Why do we cling so tightly to this idea? For without it, and our shared belief in it, such a thing as 
I have rightly been accused of would not exist at all. It is for one reason, and one reason alone — 
a belief in the sanctity of the individual. We hold on to this false notion so dearly because it 
reaffirms this belief. And where did this come from? I contend that this belief comes from our 
very origins as a species, for were we not, in the beginning, all of us created apart, alone, in splendid 
isolation, as though we were not just unique to our own planet but to the very cosmos itself? 
Indeed, was it not the case that for many of us (perhaps most of us) we considered ourselves to 


be alone in the universe? 


At that early time, it would have been impossible for most to have considered the existence of 
others like ourselves, let alone could we have conceived of such a wonderous thing as Society. As 
a consequence, our early beliefs, all of them, without exception, were predicated on the notion of 
a universe of one — a cosmos built for, defined by, and made meaningful through the single 
individual. It is my contention that though the path toward homogenisation was a slow (and at 
times painful) one, and that many a good thing fell by the wayside during our journey, the one 
thing that truly remains with us from our earliest days is this unyielding belief in the sanctity of the 
individual. We must believe in this, for without it, we believe in nothing. This is why we continue 
to cling so desperately to this false notion of intellectual property — as a proof of this sanctity. We 
are divine beings within the base world of the material — but our divinity is singular and unique 
and cannot be shared amongst the collective, for this sharing would imply a dilution of this divinity. 


We were made unique and inviolate — our salvation must be equally unique. 


But what if it were not so? What if our salvation depended upon a collective vision of ourselves 


as a species? What if it were the case that not one of our souls could be saved unless all others 
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were saved simultaneously? Where would the sanctity of the individual be then — when the 


collective is all? 


Contrary to my accusers stated belief, this is precisely why I have so rarely placed my name upon 
my work — not because, as my accuser would have it, that I am afraid to lay claim to it, but rather 
because I do not see the point of laying claim to work at all — it is not mine to lay claim to. This 
is why I have been quite happy, and on many occasions in the past, for others to lay claim to work 
that was actually my own, for I understood it as the false gesture it was. The work of any writer 
(myself included) is not the product of the individual but of the collective — without the collective 
mind at work, nothing can be achieved. My only crime, dear Citizens, is that I, unlike my accuser, 
understand this fundamental truth. Tarkovsky is correct when he claims that I have created 
nothing. But then, neither has he. It is impossible for an individual to create anything. Every idea 
has already been considered, every word has already been spoken, every text has already been 
written. As an ancient writer told us a long time ago, ‘an idea belongs to a man only for so long 


as he holds it before his conscious mind. Beyond that, it is no-ones’. 
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extracts from Haldane’s ‘The Neumann Proposal’ 


...the notion that this may in some way be similar to the Erstadt Fallacy is not new and you may 
have noted that I have countered this conjecture in great detail elsewhere. Suffice it to say that I 
believe this similarity to be only superficial. The Erstadt Fallacy came about as a result of a 
confused belief on the part of that particular sect that they had discovered the way to transmutation 
through extreme individual expression, that the individual was the sacred or divine ‘cell’, rather 
than the corpus — that there were an infinite number of ways to escape the material realm — not 
just one. Unfortunately, this sect’s promise of spiritual renewal and growth came at a time when 
out species was weakened in mind and therefore susceptible to such ideas, and undoubtedly it had 
devastating consequences for our culture, setting it back at least a century, if not more. It created 
a stasis where nothing could fundamentally change — there was stagnation, culturally, spiritually 
and intellectually — most obviously because the Erstadt Principle was based on the idea that the 
individual as an entity actually had value separate from the collective, that it could somehow attain 
meaning from within itself. It completely failed to understand that without culture, ideas, the 
collective realm beyond the self, there zs nothing ‘within’ from which the individual may draw, that 
one ends up creating an individual that is no more than a spontaneous and instinctive collection 
of ideas, images and beliefs that already exist, reflecting who we would wish to be rather than what 
we ought to be — it is a fantasy. It is as though one only has to say that one is a certain thing, and, 
quod erat demonstrandum, you are instantaneously that which you say you are. There can be 
nothing new created or discovered in this way. The failure of this line of development comes from 
a neglect of the idea that what you are must be conferred upon you by the gods. The Erstadt 
Principle has no place for the gods, for this implies one’s nature and one’s destiny are in the hands 
of another, higher power, beyond one’s own self. But if the gods are dead, then so is their promise 
of heaven. So, the question becomes, what is it, if it is not a place amongst the gods, that you are 


striving for? This, as I understand it, is the Erstadt Fallacy. 
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It was, as you say in your letter, an example of a mass psychosis that led an entire civilisation 
down the wrong evolutionary road, but I believe it to be incorrect to define the current status of 
the Beta in such terms, for, as I understand it, there is no such confusion on their part. The Beta 
are quite clear in their understanding of the role of the gods in their development and are therefore 
always open to new ideas and ways of being, so long as they serve the collective. 

It is therefore much more intelligible, I believe, if one understands the Beta’s current 
position in terms of Cavafy’s Theorem of evolution through natural selection... 


SL Rabine 
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from Tarkovsky, ‘The Ascension Oracles’ 


... However, before sharing with you some of my results, I thought it best to first offer some 
insight (albeit briefly) into the process used. 

As you ate, of course, aware, the problems of translating the Utterances of our Master are 
many and varied. The tongues in which he speaks, even if known, are known to few, and are of 
such number, variety and complexity as to be initially quite disconcerting. And this before one 
even begins to consider variations in dialect, modulation, pronunciation, syntax, morphology and 
so on. It should come as no surprise then that most of these Utterances remain untranslated (some 
amongst our group have already begun to consider them untranslatable!), many are in truth only 
partially so, and the few that have been satisfactorily translated are even as I write being called into 
question by certain dissenting voices within the commune. 

Like so many before me, I have struggled tirelessly over these last decades to wrestle these 
Utterances into some sort of order but all of this in vain — I could make no more sense of the great 
Prophet’s words than any other scholar — until, that is, quite recently, when I was gifted (from 
where and from whom, I cannot say) a most remarkable idea. 

It came to me a number of months ago, when I was at work in the scriptortum. I was 
attending to the latest translation of ‘No Sound of Trees Under the Winds’, a text, I am sure, that is 
most familiar to you, and was grappling with some particularly obscure reference apparently 
uttered in an Ancient Valley dialect of Middle Period Arisa, when, glancing at the text as a whole, 
it came to my attention that perhaps the problem of translation lay not, as was previously thought, 
in the bewildering variety of languages in which the Prophet speaks, but rather in the fact that our 
Master is so often not speaking, as we have previously accepted, with a single voice, but rather he 
is speaking with many. Might it be, I conjectured, that what we hear as the Prophet’s Utterances 
are not one single, coherent and unexpurgated recitation gifted our Master by the celestial beings, 
but is rather a multitude of Utterances, each separate from the other, each colliding, interrupting 


and over-lapping with the others; a set of voices competing for our Master’s attention, as though 
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not one voice but a great many voices were speaking in unison to our Master, and all of these at 
the same time — and each potentially coming from a different source and each of them perhaps 
talking on a wholly different subject. If this were so, then these Utterances, when taken as a single, 
coherent text, would, of course, make no sense whatsoever, but if looked at as a series of multiple 
voices, each intruding one upon the other, then what one actually sees are a great number of 
smaller units of meaning, not in any sense connected to one another necessarily, but quite possibly 
connected in some way to other Utterances made by our Master. 

Perhaps this is why our Prophet gives utterance in such an extraordinary number of 
languages, for might it be that each of them represents a different celestial voice? It is as though 
the whole of the cosmos were alive with chatter — daemons, angels, archons, all — and that our 
Prophet is the unwitting and indiscriminate receiver of all of this information, information that 
may appear random and disconnected, but, given enough time and dedication, could be seen to be 
connected to other Utterances our Master has made in the past or will make in the future. And 
should it be possible to re-assemble these fragments of meaning, might not a deeper, more 
profound meaning be discovered, and thereby enlightenment attained? 

I must confess that my work in this field has been greatly assisted by the exemplary efforts 
of a young novice of the commune by the name of Haldane who, you may remember, visited us 
some years ago now and spent a good deal of time taking our library in hand before one day 
mysteriously disappearing again. It was one of the reference books he created, a book by the name 
of ‘An Index of Images’, that has proved to be an invaluable guide in the process, for in this vast 
work of reference Haldane makes available all of the images that have ever appeared within our 
Master’s Utterances, from ‘abatjours’ to ‘zygomorphisms’, and it was through the use of this book that 
I was able to begin to piece together some of the fragments of our Master’s Utterances and from 
there was able to produce the following — The Ascension Oracks — a group of texts that together 
provide the first finite vision of the seven realms of salvation — daemonic, angelic, archonic (both 


planetary and stellar), Noeric, Noetic and Henadic... 
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from Faltoma.Y or, ‘The Birds (and Other Impertinences)’ 


And no sooner had I gained my bearings as to what was happening and where, than two gentlemen, 
one tall and thin, the other short and fat, came striding out into the garden, arm in arm, engaged 
in some quite furious argument that went along these sorts of lines. 

“But it cannot be so, I tell you! The reading is clear!’ — this was the tall, thin one, you understand. 
To which the short, fat one declared, “But what of the pitristu?” 

“What pitristu, man? Are your eyes failing your” 

“How dare you, Sir?” — this was the short, fat one again. “You know full well that my eyes are as 
sharp as ever they have been.” 

Well, now that you have some sense of what they sounded like, let me just say that the 
argument continued much in this vein for the next several minutes, as these two extraordinary 
gentlemen strode (still linked arm in arm, mind you) around the Master’s own (previously quite 
tranquil) garden! 

Upon enquiry, I discovered that these two men went by the name of Zimmerman and 
Loewe, Zimmerman being the short one and Loewe, the taller. They were two ‘baru’ from the 
House of Ulla whom the Master had apparently called in some days earlier. I then asked my 
knowledgeable companions what the matter might be with these two men that they should argue 
so vehemently. 

“They are baru,” shrugged one, “did we not say?” as if this explained it all. The rest of the men 
simply nodded their agreement. 

Of course, you know me, I could not, would not, leave it there, and so, as they passed us 
by, still engaged as they were in furious argument, I stood up to greet them saying, “Good day to 
you, Sits,” or something of this sort. 

At this, Zimmerman and Loewe both stopped and stared blankly at me, neither of them 


saying a word, either to myself or to one another. 
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“T understand from these fine gentlemen that you are baru,” I prompted. “From the House of 
Ulla?” 

“But this cannot be correct!” the tall one, Loewe, then suddenly cried out. “There cannot be a 
situation where all triples are regarded as negative. This would make no sense, no sense at all!” 

The two men then promptly continued around the garden, their pace barely altered by my 
interruption, and their argument growing ever more intense with each passing step. It was as if, 
dear friend, they had not heard a single word I had said to them, nor were they aware of my 
presence, so deep in discussion were they! 

Undaunted, I immediately set out in pursuit of these odd gentlemen, determined to get 
some sort of answer from them as to what it actually was they were arguing so heatedly about. It 
was but a few moments for me to catch up with them and, once done, I asked them, in as forthright 
a manner as I felt the situation demanded, what it was they could be discussing so vehemently. 

They seemed to appreciate the tone with which I addressed them and (without stopping) 
they each linked an arm around mine and, thus captured, compelled me to walk between them! 
“Tt is a simple enough matter,” began the taller one. “Look here and tell me what you see.”” Loewe 
then showed me the small clay model of a lamb’s liver that is, I now realise, one of the essential 
tools of their trade. Upon it were inscribed (in some code unknown to me) the various signs and 
symbols from which they took their readings. And within certain of the holes, wooden pegs had 
been placed. 

“You see it, of course,” he continued, holding it before me. 


> 


“Do not let him prejudice your findings,” said Zimmerman, before I could make any answer. 
“What is it saying to your” 

“It is saying to him exactly what I have been saying to you, time and time over,” retorted Loewe. 
“See, how the first peg lies along the line of the left and the right, how it sits upon the stamp of 


future, not past? And the second and third pegs, too. See how they sit within the stamps of home 


and of journey? Need I go on?” 
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“But you are wrong, I think,” replied Zimmerman. “It is clear that the pitristu negates all three 
readings and we must therefore go with the fourth and the fifth, which clearly lie within the left, 
our enemy’s terrain.” 

“How many more times, Zimmerman? There is no pitristu! This much is clear, don’t you think?” 
This last point Loewe directed at me. 

Bewildered by the entire conversation, I asked (quite innocently, I thought) what difference 
it would make to their readings whether there be a pitristu (whatever that might be) or no. Well, 
my dear friend, the look these two gentlemen gave me..! It was as though I had accused them of 
heresy! They then spent the next several minutes jointly berating me and leaving me in no doubt, 
Copenhaver, that when it comes to the business of extispicy, my knowledge on the subject leaves 
much to be desired. 

As you might imagine, the haranguing I received left me in something of an ill-humour 
and I had by this time, quite understandably, I believe, become not a little irritated by these two 
gentlemen, dragging me around the garden as they did, talking at me as though I were some sort 
of an imbecile. And this was almost certainly the prompt for what I said next (though, of course, 
it cannot excuse the manner in which I said it). 

“Gentlemen,” I began. “Has it not occurred to you that perhaps it is not your interpretations that 
are at fault in this case, but rather the act itself; that perhaps the gods have other things to be 
getting on with rather than talking to the likes of us, and do you not think that if the gods did at 
any point deign to speak with us, that they might choose some other medium through which to 
communicate, rather than inscribing their thoughts upon the internal organs of a helpless and now 
dead creature?” 

This, as I had hoped, was enough to stop the two gentlemen dead in their tracks. 

“Are we to understand,” said Loewe quite tartly, “that we have a disbeliever in our midst?” 

To which I replied (with an acerbic tone quite the equal of his), “I see that your skills of 


interpretation have not completely failed you, then.” 
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Both Loewe and I stared into each othet’s eyes, a growing contempt within the both of us 
evident to all, Iam sure, and I was certain that at any moment an almighty argument would break 
out. Fortunately, one of the fellows I had been talking to earlier, by the name of Rankin, I believe, 
interjected at just this moment. 

“Come, come. Gentlemen, please. Please!” he cried. “Are not all of us here to assist the Master 
Opsomer in whatever way we might? Surely, this sort of bickering will help no-one. Now 
Meyerhold, Loewe, Zimmerman, let us all sit down and discuss this in more civilized tones.” 

At this, Rankin led us back to the shade of the trees where the others were still seated, and 
we cooled ourselves off with handfuls of fresh, cold water. 

“Now, Gentlemen,” began Rankin. “What is the cause of this disagreement of yours?” 

As heated as I still was, I hesitated to say. In the end, it was left to Zimmerman to explain 
the situation. 

“Well,” said Rankin, “it would appear the burden of proof lies with you, Gentlemen,” he said, 
looking at Zimmerman and Loewe. “Have you anything to offer by way of this, that might set 
young Meyerhold’s mind at ease with such practices as yours.” 

“Why there are many such proofs, Sit. How many would you wish for?” replied Loewe. 

“One would suffice, would it not?” replied Rankin. 

I nodded my assent. 

“Very well,” said Loewe. “What say you, Zimmerman?” 


Without hesitation, Zimmerman then launched straight into his ‘proof... 


Personal Tablet Collection No.53 
Zimmerman: Many years ago now, during the reign of the House of Moreau, their came to us a scholar by the 
name of Liebermann... 
Loewe: Balliker... 


Zimmerman: What's that, my good friend? 
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Loewe: His name was Balliker, the Scholar, not Liebermann. Liebermann appears nowhere upon tablet fifty- 
three. 

Zimmerman: Really, are you sure? 

Loewe: Quite sure. The name Liebermann appears on various tablets, you are correct — thirty-five for example, 
and of course three hundred and thirty-one through to three hundred and forty-eight. But not on fifty-three. Never 
on tablet fifty-three. 

Zimmerman: Ob. Well, no matter... As I was saying, their came to us at that time a scholar by the name of 
Balliker, who was concerned with the challenges that were being made to his order by the House of Siniossoglou 
(particularly with regard to the efficacy of the Counter-Cosmos theory) and he wished for some sign from the gods 
that his house was indeed in good strength. 

Loewe: You are wrong again, dear Zimmerman. He was not interested in the strength of his own house. 
Zimmerman: Yes, you are quite right, Loewe, of course. It was the strength of the House of Siniossoglou that he 
wished to ascertain. 

Loewe: The question he asked was Will my enemies house fall’ I remember it quite precisely. 

Zimmerman: Oh no. You are quite mistaken, Loewe. The question he asked was, How does my enemies house 
stand?’ A quite different question, wouldn’t you agree? 

Loewe: Of course, I agree. It is as you say, a quite different question. But it is also a quite incorrect question too. 
The question was, Will my enemies house fall.’ 

Zimmerman: Well, perhaps you are right. At any rate, we set about determining the answer to this question 
(whichever one it was) in the usual way. Unfortunately, we had to wait for fourteen days... 

Loewe: Eleven. 

Zimmerman: What’s that, Loewe? 

Loewe: We had to wait eleven days, in order that the timing of the omen-taking was as auspicious as may be. 
Zimmerman: That’s right. And once this time had elapsed, we began our preparations. We took three lambs... 


Loewe: Four. 
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Zimmerman: Four lambs. We took four lambs, as was customary during the Set Period Nine, and anointed them 
with holy water. We then applied cedar wood to the left ear... 

Loewe: So that we might present as pure a reading as was possible... 

Zimmerman: ...And then washed ourselves and changed into our appropriate garments. It was then that we 
whispered into the lamb’s ear our chent’s question. 

Loewe: Will my enemies house fall?’ 

Zimmerman: Quite so. The first lamb was then butchered in traditional fashion and his liver removed. 

Loewe: However, in this case, there was a pitristu and so the whole process had to be repeated with a second lamb. 
Zimmerman: Indeed. Fortunately, this second liver appeared to be without blemish and so could be read quite 
clearly. And it showed, unequivocally, that the House of Siniossoglou was built on uncertain ground. 

Loewe: No, no. It showed that the House of Siniossoglou would fall. The enemies house would fall. It was a 
positive reading, Zimmerman. 

Zimmerman: Indeed it was, dear friend. It said (and quite positively) that the House of Siniossoglou was built on 
uncertain ground. 

Loewe: You are wrong, Zimmerman. Yet again you have mis-remembered it. 

Zimmerman: I have not. 

Loewe: Re-read the tablet, Zimmerman. It is all there. 

Zimmerman: I do not need to re-read the tablet, Loewe. Perhaps it is you that needs to check your eyesight, next 
time you read tablet fifty-three. 

Meyerhold: But what of the scholar, Ballicker or Liebermann, or whatever his name was? 

Zimmerman: Liebermann. 

Loewe: Ballicker. 

Zimmerman: Well, whatever his name, the outcome was favourable. The omen came to pass. Not long after the 
reading was taken Siniossoglou himself was sent before the Court of Trieste, accused of heresy and of spreading 
heretical doctrines. 


Loewe: And the House of Siniossoglou fell, just as the omen had stated. 
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Zimmerman: Well, Siniossoglou most certainly fell. He was sent into exile, of course, but I have been led to believe 
since that a small, ferociously zealous sect of his still persists to this day. 

Loewe: Hearsay, nothing more. No, the House of Siniossoglou fell, and there is an end to it. 

Zimmerman: But what of tablet one hundred and twenty-eight? 

Loewe: Not this again, Zimmerman? 

Zimmerman: But it is strange, do you not think? 

Loewe: No. It is not strange. It is not strange at all. As I have explained, and on many an occasion, there was 
a pitristu within the reading, thus rendering all connections with the House of Siniossoglou (apparent or otherwise) 
utterly meaningless. 


Zimmerman: But there was no pitristul Do you not recall...? 


...Loewe then jumped immediately to his feet and told Zimmerman in no uncertain terms that he 
would not under any circumstances countenance having this discussion again. At which 
Zimmerman himself jumped to his feet and told Loewe that there was no discussion to be had. 
Both men then linked arms and once more began furiously circling the Master’s garden, deep in a 
conversation so vital it seemed then that no-one may dare interrupt it! 
“There, do you see?” said Rankin, turning to me. “Now, I hope your mind is set at peace with 
regard to the efficacy of these two noble gentlemen’s practices.” 

I looked about me to see that the entire audience appeared not only satisfied with this 
‘proof but would quite happily have listened to yet more of this incoherent gibberish. I tell you, 
Copenhaver, truly, that I felt as though I had been incarcerated in a madhouse, that there was no- 
one there, not even the good Master himself, who had not completely lost their grip on reality! 

And then, thank goodness, I saw Rotoli entering the garden through the drawing-room 
doors. Surely he, I thought, could be relied upon to see the absurdity of this entire situation. And 
so I called over to him at once and asked as to the Master’s whereabouts, that I might speak with 


him in private. But alas, once more I was proved to be quite incorrect in my judgement. 
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from SL. Rabine, ‘The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab’ 


Notes on the Translation 
It is with a good deal of unease that I set this slim volume before you, dear Reader. In truth, if I 
had known in the beginning what trouble this text would have caused me, and indeed if I could 
have foreseen the text that I would have eventually inherited, it is perhaps true to say that I might 
never have set out upon this venture at all. But who can foretell what problems a journey may 
hold for the unwary? How many adventures, indeed, would not have found their first step had 
not ignorance granted the traveller a false peace of mind. 

It was in just such a condition that my journey into the world of the prophet Al-Farab 
began, a journey that would be so often beset by difficulty, by trial and by tribulation, a journey so 
torturous indeed, that at times it felt like I too, as so many before me, had become lost within the 
fabled labyrinth of the great prophet’s library itself, wandering from room to room, searching for 
the way out, believing at times that I may have found just such an exit, and yet knowing deep down 
that in truth there was no reasonable hope for my escape — that I should be trapped within its walls 
ad infinitum! And even now, as I pen this rather awkward apology, I am uncertain whether I have 
truly left this great labyrinth behind at all, or whether it is that I am still locked within its fantastical 
confines. 

All this being said, let it be known and understood from the first, that it was always with 
the noblest of intentions that I saw fit to have this work translated not once, but twice indeed, in 
the hope that something of the truth of the life of the great prophet may come down to us in some 
form we might find both useful and edifying. Alas, such claims I would now find difficult to make 
and such evidence as one may bring to bear upon such claims is thin indeed. Nevertheless, I 


present to you most humbly what little there is to show for these endeavours. 
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To begin with, let me explain something of the circumstances in which the translation of this text 
took place so as the reader may be able to judge most justly the virtues (whatever they may be) of 
the work here set before them, and that they may sufficiently understand the intentions with which 
the translation was undertaken. 

The text, now known as “The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab’, came into my 
possession several years ago. I chanced upon it in a small flea market in a town not far from my 
home, a town of little remarkable history, save perhaps for the existence of this book within its 
ancient walls. The owner of the stall from which I purchased the book, recognising my 
unfamiliarity with the language in which it was written, suggested I seek out a man by the name of 
Ben Al-Gazizi —a scholar, I was told, who could translate over one hundred known languages. 

Alas, the translation Al-Gazizi afforded me did not live up to my preliminary expectations 
— I later discovered that this man took objection to certain scenes contained within the text and 
either refused to translate that part of the manuscript altogether or had altered its meaning so 
completely as to render it at certain times contradictory and at other times utterly non-sensical. 
Consequently, I saw fit to seek the assistance of a second interpreter, one who might exercise 
something more akin to the complete neutrality one expects from a man in this employ. Alas, and 
for very different reasons, the second translation proved no more satisfactory than the first. What 
had been gained in objectivity was surely counter-balanced by a dearth of skill that left this second 
version of the text almost unreadable — the translation proving to be more substantively accurate, 
perhaps, yet lacking the tone and style I had expected from the original — and had, indeed, found 
in the first translation. 

I therefore took it upon myself to undergo a third translation — attempting to fuse together 
what was common to the two - whilst avoiding the deficiencies of the both! Many inconsistencies 
the reader finds within the text are almost certainly a by-product of this approach, and for this I 


can but apologise. That there are also a great many other inconsistencies within the text that 
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cannot be laid at the foot of this translator (or any other, for that matter) is, of course, undeniable, 
and for these, I can make no such apology. 


(EH Haldane, Kurnak) 
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from SL Rabine, ‘The Lost Library of the Prophet Al-Farab’, 
after Afonasin, ‘The Life of St. Stamatellos’ 


Vil 


It is said that our blessed saint would walk through the world ‘clothed like a beggar in his learning’, 
that he would begrudge nobody his time nor his knowledge, nor indeed his written works, which 
can now be found more profusely scattered across the globe than the writings of any other holy 
man. Indeed, wherever he travelled he would find new friends, new acolytes too, even amongst 
those who would have previously considered themselves his enemy. And when still a novice, 
Stamatellos would be employed by his Master to journey to places various and far, so that the 
righteous word might be heard there. 

It so happened that during such a journey as this there occurred one of the more interesting 
and unusual events of our beloved saint’s life. Stamatellos and his companions had been charged 
with journeying out to the West, for it was known that at that time there were a great many 
heathens in that place. It was during this journey that they came upon a vast (and at times, it 
seemed, quite impenetrable) forest, and had been traversing this for a good many days and were 
quite exhausted and debilitated, when they happened at last upon a large clearing and there were 
greeted with a most extraordinary sight. 

In the centre of this clearing stood a small, stone building, undoubtedly a hermitage of 
some kind, and circling this building, much as a falcon might circle its prey, ambling at its own 
leisurely pace, there came the most enormous, the most ludicrous of creatures. Even to describe 
it would seem, to the sane man’s mind, an act of the preposterous. It was a monstrous beast of 
monstrous proportions — far greater than a horse in all dimensions. Its body was white, each of 
its four legs the height of an average man, its skin sagging around its mighty haunches and (most 
preposterous of all) it carried a single black horn, three cubits long at the least, projecting from the 
middle of the forehead. As it progressed around the hermitage, the monster trampled a smooth 


wide path in the long grass, creating a mighty circle almost perfect in its dimensions. And more 
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extraordinary than all this, was the rope that was attached to its small tail. For at the other end of 
this rope, some ten to twelve cubits distant, their came a man, tied to this rope by his ankles, being 
dragged slowly along upon his back. On occasion, the man could be heard to groan plaintively 
and, as if in response, the monster would let out an almighty and terrible bellow that would make 
the ground beneath the feet of the on-lookers tremble. 

The acolytes, quite naturally, were perplexed by what they saw, and were uncertain of what 
they should do. “We have heard of such monsters before,” they said. “And, in all the literature, 
we ate told that these monsters cannot be tamed.” 

But Stamatellos would not listen and counselled them, saying that they must rescue this 
poor man from his present condition. And without waiting for a reply, he stepped out into the 
clearing and began walking briskly toward the scene. 

As the saint approached, far from being spooked, the monstrous beast neither deviated to 
his left nor to his right. In fact, he did not even stop nor look up to identify the source of this 
unfamiliar movement, but continued upon his well-worn path, his eyes never leaving the groove 
he had worn before him in the ground. So it was that Stamatellos was able to converse with the 
man that had been tied to the rear of this monster, and was therefore able to enquire as to how it 
was he had found himself in such a predicament. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” the man replied phlegmatically. “Indeed, it is a great privilege when one 
considers it thoroughly.” 

Now, many a man, having been quite rightly puzzled by this unexpected response, might 
have sought to follow this poor unfortunate (and most clearly deluded) man and so go a parley as 
they circumnavigated the hermitage. But not our beloved saint. Being wise, he stood exactly 
where he was and waited for the man to come around again. By the time he had, the saint had 
composed his considered response. 

“How long must the penance last?” he asked, as the man slid past him. 


“Until it is made perfect,” the man replied, before disappearing once mote into the long grass. 
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The saint again pondered this response, all the while observing this monstrous beast’s slow, 
deliberate walk round the hermitage. Eventually the man returned once mote into view, as 
resigned to his fate, it would seem, as ever a man may be. 

“And how will you know when it has been made perfect?” enquired the saint as the man passed 
by him. 

“Ah, of that I cannot be certain. But I shall know,” replied the man, before groaning a little. The 
beast bellowed in response. “I shall know,” he called back to the saint, as he disappeared from his 
sight. 

Having considered the situation now favourable, our saint, next time the man came about, 
decided this time to walk with him, so that he may offer some modicum of comfott. 

“May I ask,” the saint continued, “how long this penance has lasted?” 

“To ask this is to ask the wrong question,” the man replied. “For in the act of penance, time itself 
is an irrelevance. It may have lasted a minute, or an hour, or an eternity. The penance is fixed 
only with regard to its completion.” 

The saint, now recognising the quality of the man before him, asked something of his life, 

his character and so on. 
“My name is Vasilakis,” the man began. “I am a scholar of the Northern Hermetic School — or 
rather I should say I was a scholar of the Northern Hermetics. Now I am simply Vasilakis, seeker 
of wisdom. I wander where it pleases me, in search of such knowledge as the deserts should not 
provide.” 

At this revelation, Stamatellos was very much taken aback, for he had not only heard of 
this great scholar but had read much of that which he had written. Here was a man of extraordinary 
learning — a man of holy stature. How was it then, he wondered, that the gods had seen fit to look 
upon him so unfavourably? But before our saint had an opportunity to ask, the scholar, having 


understood already what was so troubling his visitor, continued his story thus... 
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“It has been during these many and long wanderings that I have been allowed to pursue a line of 
enquiry that would have been impossible had I stayed in the desert — most generally an 
understanding of the vast diversity of the animal and plant kingdoms upon our world (which, of 
course, one may only study to a limited degree within the Northern Deserts) — and most specifically 
an understanding of the forms of communication used within these kingdoms. For it became clear 
to me at a very early stage that it cannot be that the gods have seen fit only to bless our species 
with the gift of language, that indeed language must abound within all living species — be they birds 
ot beasts, fish or plant. Even the humble insect, it is certain, must communicate with others of its 
kind, for how else might nests be built, food be sought and so on? But most of this has been said 
elsewhere and will not benefit from the repeating. The point of it being, I have studied and come 
to understand a good deal about the methods of communication within the natural world and 
believe that there are but few creatures with whose language I do not have at least a basic 
competency. 

“That is why the beast that walks before us so fascinated me. For this beast, as I am sure 
you ate aware, is a most unnatural creature — one, in truth, that should not belong to this world, 
nor to any other. It is a uniquely monstrous beast, one who is without parallel, peerless indeed — 
a universe of one — a unique instantiation. And at once I began to wonder, could this creature too 
be capable of communication, or, being singular in its nature, was it destined by the gods to be 
imprisoned forever in a world of silence? 

‘For a good deal of time, I observed this creature from a distance and saw no signs 
whatsoever either of an ability nor indeed of a desite to communicate. It was alone in this world 
and therefore unable to share with its own kind what it knew of its world — what were the best 
foods to consume, what were those things that must be avoided and so on. And I began to 
consider that this might be the reason for this beast’s abominable nature — forever doleful, and 


when not this, then fearsome and irascible. And it was then that I decided I should be the one to 
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open this beast’s eyes, so to speak, to the possibility, and indeed, the joy of communication, if it 
were, of coutse, at all possible. 

‘From its inception, the project was torturously slow, for normally, the course in such cases 
would be to simply attempt, as best one could, to mimic the sounds and the movements the 
creature under study makes. Then, once a basic understanding of the vocabulary, the grammar 
and the syntax has been established, one can begin to form units of meaning in much the same 
manner as the creature in question. And in truth, as I am sure you are awate, the language of the 
average creature in nature — be it vocal, or through the articulation of other parts of the body — is 
far more limited than that of our own. Their minds are simple, and their needs are few. They 
wish to eat, to avoid danger, to reproduce and so on. It is therefore not a matter of any great 
difficulty to acquire these languages. 

‘However, in this particular case, it was clear from the very beginning that, though the 
creature’s movements were likewise extraordinarily simple and functional, they seemed to have 
nothing whatsoever to do with communication. Similarly, it made no vocal sounds at all, as though 
it had no vocal cords with which to make them, as though it were born dumb to the world. It 
wished, of course, to eat, to avoid danger and to reproduce (no doubt) and yet why create sounds 
of movements that might in some way express these desires when there were none of your own 
species to witness this and to respond appropriately? 

‘I therefore took it upon myself to create a language through which the beast and I might 
be able to communicate — an artificial language, if you will, something akin to Sol-Re-Sol. 
Believing the creature to be in many ways similar to the horse and the elephant, I began by 
borrowing certain gestures and sounds from their languages — focussing particularly on those 
elements common to both — and was thereby able to fashion a means of communication through 
which both I and the beast might be able to articulate the simplest of notions. The great difficulty, 
of course, was to attach meaning to these gestures, both vocal and physical. To do this, I would 


wait for signs from the beast that he was hungry, for example, or was agitated by something, and 
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would gesticulate in a manner appropriate (bellowing loudly when angry, for example, much as an 
elephant would), signalling that I too felt similarly. It was by this means that I was able to build 
up the creatures language base, and so it was that, after a great deal of time and effort, the beast 
found itself finally capable of communicating a number of different emotions or feelings, to which 
I would respond affirmatively — for example, when he showed the sign for hunger (the pawing of 
the ground with the foot), I would show the same sign and then would provide food for the 
creature. In this way, myself and the creature began to gain some understanding of one another — 
albeit at a most primitive level. 

‘The great breakthrough in my research came (and I am unashamed to admit this) purely 
by chance — for certainly that day the gods were looking down upon me with true benevolence. 

‘It so happened that, the previous night, the beast had been hunting for food when it 
became inexplicably trapped in the crook of a mighty tree. It had managed to drive its head 
between the two trunks so forcefully that it could not, for all its trying, remove it again. By the 
time I had arrived to witness the scene, the poor creature had driven itself so much to distraction, 
thrashing its legs and its massive bulk this way and that (and with such a violence as to rent holes 
and deep gorges into the side of this tree), that he was left exhausted by the effort, and stood 
limply, helplessly before me. This great fortune allowed me to approach the beast and get close 
to him for the very first time. It was then that I truly understood the colossal nature of this beast, 
for I had to climb into the tree in order to be able to see its face close to. Upon doing this, I 
became aware of something quite extraordinary — it was as though I were seeing the face of this 
creature for the very first time. And I was shocked by how little of it I recognised. I had thought, 
incorrectly it now transpired, that I knew what this creature had looked like, but I found, upon 
closer inspection, that I was wrong — that the creature’s face was not familiar to me at all. And I 
was stupefied by this mis-understanding, and could not, for some time, understand how this mis- 
conception had come about. It was as though another creature entirely had been until now hidden 


from view. 
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‘Needless to say, I attempted to free the creature, but try as I might, I could not — his head 
being so massive and the tree trunks being so large that I could not hope to shift either. 

‘After much pointless effort, I found such a deep and profound fatigue setting quite 
suddenly upon me that I could no longer stay awake. I nestled down into the branches of the tree 
and there fell into a fretful sleep. It was only then that I was able to truly see what I had missed 
before, only then that my eyes were awoken to the truth of the monster’s nature — for I saw 
standing at a great distance, a man, distinguished in appearance, whom I knew to be for certain a 
saint of some kind. He approached me and signalled to me that he recognised me and that I must 
recognise him, and yet, I did not. He opened his mouth wide and from out of it pulled a small 
bird whose markings I knew. “Do you recognise me now?” the saint asked, and he threw the bird 
into the air, where it rose and rose in greater and greater circles until it could no longer be seen. I 
saw then a loose thread of some kind tied to the tip of the saint’s tongue which at once snapped 
taut, and the saint gradually began to rise from the ground, travelling too in these ever-growing 
citcles — as though he were ascending a spiral staircase. He rose and rose, as the bird had done a 
moment earlier, until he too became lost to the air. 

‘A sudden jolt awoke me from this dream, and I sat up to find myself still amongst the 
branches and yet now on the floor of the forest. The tree upon which I had been sat was split in 
two, straight down its middle, and had fallen in twain to the ground. The beast, now freed, was 
standing over me, in an act of protection. It was clear then what I had to do —I tied myself as you 
see me now to the tail of the creature and he has, ever since that time, been travelling this circle 
you see here.” 

At this, Vasilakis the Scholar fell silent and all that could be heard were the footsteps of 
the creature, and the sound of the grasses as his mighty flanks pushed them aside. 

Without hesitation, our beloved saint returned to his friends at the edge of the clearing and 
from their bag of provisions took a handful of cloves. These in turn he took back to the scholar 


and waited for him to come around again. The moment he saw the beast reappearing through the 
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long grass, Stamatellos stepped into the path of the beast and began walking a few paces ahead of 
him, his open hand, filled with cloves, trailing a little behind him. The beast, scenting the cloves, 
followed on, bewitched, it would seem, by the aroma. Stamatellos then began to trace the circle 
out, as the beast had done countless times before, only now he would on occasion deviate from 
the beast’s original track, sometimes by less than half a cubit, before returning once more to the 
well-worn path. This the saint continued to do until he had completed a perfect circle in the 
ground and was back where he had started. 

All at once the beast collapsed to the floor, its mighty body now stilled, its mouth hanging 
open. And from this vast orifice there arose the most awful and rotten pungency. So acrid was 
the stench that the onlookers thought for all the world that the creature was dead, until a moment 
later the beast suddenly roused itself and took once more to its feet. VWasilakis the Scholar untied 
his ankles and stood up. 

“His penance is at an end,” said Stamatellos. 


And with that, our beloved saint and his acolytes went upon their way. 
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from Tarkovsky, “Testament of the Watcher’ 


I felt it first as a diminishing in the temperature of the room, and went to close the windows that 
(as you may remember) looked out onto the garden. But as I did this a sudden paralysis struck 
me, and this with such a force that I cried out and promptly collapsed to the floor, and lay there, 
rigid, as though I were in the grip of some iron and unyielding fist, and my whole body, for a 
moment, was mere clay. 

I could open but one eye only and it was through this singular aperture that a vision then 
appeared before me, a vision the like of which I had not seen before nor have ever witnessed since. 

Little more than a vague silhouette it was at first, moving in and out of focus in a steady, 
regular rhythm. But quickly (and imperceptibly) it transformed itself into an orb of some kind, a 
disc of pulsating light which then began to oscillate, first between colours that were known to me 
and could be named, and then between the most extraordinary and beautiful of colours for which 
there could be no names, and about which I could not begin to explain nor describe. This pulsation 
grew ever more intense, filling not just my entire vision but my very being — and I was fearful that 
I would at any moment be annihilated. But then, and quite suddenly, and indeed without warning, 
the throbbing stopped, and a great calmness overcame me, and the fear at once subsided. 

Before me stood a figure, a figure whose shape and dimensions I could not begin to 
describe to you, for it seemed to exist (as inexplicable as this may be) beyond all form and indeed 
outside of all known dimensions. I sensed that this figure could co-exist both in all places and in 
all times. But do not ask me how I knew this, dear friend, for I cannot rightly tell you. But I was 
quite certain of it, nonetheless. 

It was as I pondered this that I began to regain what I thought at first to be some 
movement in my body and I went to rise to greet this extraordinary visitor. Only then did I realise 
that my corporeal shell lay inert upon the ground, and it was instead (and unknown to me until 
then) that my very soul indeed was rising to greet this angelic presence — and I blushed to think 


upon my previous thought, for how may a thing of mere clay engage with such a spirit as this? 
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And then the angel spoke unto me, though not in words, but rather in pure sound, a sound 
purer even than music itself, and I understood immediately what it was that he required of me. 
And our souls, in union, at once rose from that place and ascended toward the realm of his 
brethren. 

The sights that were then afforded me, dear friend, were truly extraordinary to the eye, for 
in an instance, and far, far below me, lay then what I knew was once my home — the fields and the 
hedgerows, the woodland and the rivers, all of those familiar sights I had known so well and for 
so long — but now all changed utterly. The animals that roamed the open ground, the birds that 
perched upon the trees, the insects that burrowed beneath the earth, all were transformed into 
something new and strange. It was as though I were seeing all these things for the first time, 
knowing them anew and truly and each so perfect, so immaculate in their conception — the flight 
of the hawk and the arc of its turn, the shape of the rivers and the run of their courses, the fragility 
of the clouds and the beauty of their dance. All this I saw and so much more besides. And I 
thought too of my dear friends, of course. I thought of you, and wondered what you might think 
of such an event as this. Indeed, I vividly remember seeing our dear old friend Opsomer, tending 
to his beloved garden, so near to me then it felt as though I could simply reach out and touch him, 
and yet I knew that in truth he was an unimaginable distance away. 

And it was then that I began to wonder, marvel indeed, at these extraordinary visions — for 
how could it be that I was able to see all these things in such a detail as never before, and how was 
it that I could see all this from such a great height? My companion, recognising my confusion, 
then answered my question, telling me that these visions were not known to me through my 
corporeal senses, for this was impossible, but rather through my immortal soul — and this soul, 
being pute, sees everything as it truly is; scale, height, distance indeed, all are completely obliterated 
under the gaze of this divine truth. I was seeing my world not as I had always believed it to be, 
but rather as it really was. And it was a glorious sight indeed, dear friend — a sight of such beauty 


as to leave one breathless and spellbound at the greatness of the gods. 
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All these things came into my mind and many more thoughts besides as our journey began. 
And so, my dear friend, rather than being saddened by my departure (as one might expect), or 
fearful of leaving my home (as one might imagine), I was instead quite captivated by these visions, 
and it was indeed a long time before I turned away from these marvellous things and began to 
look upward toward the heavens themselves, that I might start to understand something of the 
journey that lay ahead. 

Above us, the sky had turned now a wondrous and fiery orange and I thought at once that 
we were witnessing a glorious and cloudless sunset upon the planet, and I thought too how apt a 
scene this would be to recall one day — I was reminded of all those long and enchanted evenings 
we spent together beneath sunsets just like this. But then, and upon closer inspection, I noticed 
how the sky was not becalmed (as I had expected it to be) but rather appeared to shimmer, much 
as the air may do sometimes on a hot summert’s day. The whole firmament indeed appeared alive, 
flickering and flaring about me, as though it were alight with flame, and the temperature began to 
rise and the flames approached, and all at once, I was engulfed. 

I cannot begin to describe to you the beauty and the majesty of this spectacle, for it seemed 
to me then that the flames not only danced about us but within us also, as though we were no 
longer separate or apart from them, but rather we were the flames, and the flames were us also. 
There are no words either to express the joy I felt at this moment, for a great yearning had quite 
suddenly overwhelmed me, the like of which I have never known. It was a passion quite 
intoxicating, and it overcame me completely. I desired only to embrace this fire, and to have it 
embrace me, to consume it and have it consume me. I wished to satiate myself utterly, to touch 
and to be touched, to sense its form envelope my own form, to become one with this other. And 
a breathless, blinding ecstasy rose from within me, paralysing me until I could bare it no longer 
and I succumbed, annihilating my very self in an instant. 

It was not until a good time later that I had recovered my senses enough to ask my guide 


what had happened, and by now the fire was far below us. My guide explained to me then that 
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this was the holy or celestial fire that burned forever around the outer atmosphere of our planet. 
I was led to understand that as we passed through it, it purged my soul of any remaining impurities, 
burning off the last vestiges of my corporeal self, and that this was the reason for the great elation 
I had felt. I was told also that ours was not the only planet that is surrounded by such a fire as 
this. Indeed, I was led to believe that this was the case for all the planets within the cosmos, and 
that this fire acted as a sort of boundary between the material and celestial realms, protecting the 
latter from being corrupted by the former. I was also told that this was why all the planets, like 
the stars, are visible from all the other planets, even though they are small and are a great distance 
away, and do not (unlike the stars) shine from within. 

Speaking of celestial fires, it was my great privilege, dear friend, to be granted the rare and 
spectacular sight of the source of all of these planetary wonders — the great and eternal fire itself 
that sits at the centre of our cosmos. It was as we passed by Ndu-idim-tu-u that it first appeared, 
though strangely I was not able initially to understand its existence as anything more than a sort of 
absence, for ahead of me I could see no stars, nor wanderers either. Indeed this part of our cosmos 
seemed entirely empty, void of all matter, even starlight, as though the gods had left this place 
unfinished. I knew this could not be, of course, but did not rightly understand what I was seeing 
until we came much closer and I was able to feel something of the enormous heat that radiated 
out from this cosmic centre, and I could feel too its gentle urgings, as though it wished to embrace 
me, and make me a part of its greater self, and for a moment I was so captivated by this sight that 
I wished for this very thing also. It was then, and I suspect for my own protection, that the angel 
took me by the hand and guided me away from this place, explaining to me that once you had 
crossed the boundary of the celestial fire, a place he called the liminal event, there could be no 
returning from it — this was true, I was told, even for the angels and for the planetary archons 
themselves. I then asked my guide what prompted the urgings I had just felt, and it was explained 


to me that the function of this celestial fire is to bind the cosmos (all planets, all stars) together 
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and purify the celestial realm in its entirety in the process, and that the urging one feels upon 
encountering it is the natural desire of all souls to be purified. 

It was as the angel imparted these great words of wisdom that perhaps the most spectacular 
sight of my entire journey appeared before us, for as we emerged from the other side of the cosmic 
centre, I could, only briefly for sure, but I could see the entire cosmos laid out before me — the 
constellations of both hemispheres (identical in form), the sixteen planets aligned in perfect 
symmetry, and I remembered then how the great Prophet Al-Farab (so wise and compassionate) 
had talked ceaselessly upon the subject of cosmic balance, and there it was, before my very eyes 
and in all its eternal glory. And I wondered then what he might have made of such a sight as this, 
and made too of the news the angel then imparted upon me — that the nature of this cosmic 
balance effects all things within the universe, from the stars to the planets, to the inhabitants upon 
these planets, down even to the very atomic stuff from which they are all constructed. The angel 
explained to me that, even as we travelled into the counter cosmos, there was a resident of the 
planet toward which we were heading that was himself travelling toward my own planet, 
accompanied by his own angel. And for a moment I imagined that I saw this fellow traveller (as 
I) traversing the cosmos, travelling, in an instant, distances that were, to the material being, of 
unimaginable magnitude. But I was wrong of course for I knew full well that, as with much else 
the angel told me, this vision had been placed before my mind by my celestial companion, the 
better that I might understand his words. 

Our destination I recognised at once. It was the planet Ndu-idim-tu-u Prime — of this 
there could be no doubt. Its appearance (described so faithfully by Kurasawa) was instantly 
familiar to me — the pink sky, the copper-red earth, the honey-combed pattern of hexagonal shafts 
driven deep into the planet’s surface — and then it was that thoughts of our great Master came 
flooding back to me and I thought of my home and of how far away it now was. And I wondered 
then too why it was that (of all the worlds in the cosmos) the angel had brought me to this place, 


a place I had already visited (and on so many occasions before) and I was too a little disappointed, 
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for surely my guide (being so wise) would know that I was greatly familiar with this place, and that 
I had therefore come to know this planet most intimately. 

We sank into one of these vertical stone shafts and, as I had done on countless occasions 
before, I scanned the walls of the chamber as we descended, expectant of seeing the stone 
matkings I knew to be carved there — images of the cosmos that had been both endlessly cut into 
and endlessly erased from these walls by the singular inhabitant of this place — but to my 
amazement (and, indeed, to my great consternation) I saw no such striations. The walls of this 
shaft were blank. Not a single image could be seen. Instead, I saw, and standing in the centre of 
the stone floor below us, the occupant of this chamber, motionless and silent, his eyes wide, his 
face lifted to the heavens far above him, as though he were no mote than a statue, as though he 
too were made of stone. And I was left most bewildered by this familiar, and yet strangely alien, 
sight. 

The angel then bade me watch as, above us, another visitor now descended into the 
chamber after us, a man not dissimilar to myself in form and feature, accompanied by his own 
celestial companion. He too stood upright (though his face was lowered), his eyes wide, staring 
intently at the figure below us toward which he appeared now to be inexorably gravitating. I saw 
then that the man beneath us was beginning to slowly rise toward this other visitor and within a 
moment they had met, had embraced, had become one form and singularly this new made being 
continued to rise from its cell. 

I could not tell what created this miracle, if it was a direct result of the angels’ own 
promptings, or whether they, like I, were merely witnesses to this extraordinary event, but in 
another moment, I realised the full magnitude of what I was seeing, for as we three followed this 
figure up and out of the chamber, I saw that he was not alone. From out of the many thousands 
of similar stone cells, men much like himself were rising, their arms reaching out above them, as 
though desirous of embracing the very gods themselves. The sky was now filled with a multitude 


of souls, a multitude too great to count, indeed, and magnificent was this sight, for all across the 
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planet, it would appear, the inhabitants were now rising from their stone graves and were ascending 
in vast hordes into the heavens, and for a moment, I thought too that this might be why I was also 
summoned here — to find and co-join with my cosmic twin and thereby be granted salvation. But, 
alas, it was not to be, for no sooner had these thoughts entered my head than they were as instantly 
dismissed by my angelic guide. I was here as witness only, and no more. This much was made 
clear to me. My cosmic twin, I was informed, did not exist upon this world but on another, far 
distant from here. 

I had no time to consider this, however, let alone ask of my companion the location of my 
twin, for beneath us now a distant wailing could be heard, and I looked about me in the hope that 
I might understand its origin. The sound appeared to emanate from the stone cells far below us, 
and I was greatly confused. 

My guide, recognising this, explained that not all the souls of this world would be saved, 
for there were a great many upon this planet who had never found, and indeed would never find, 
their cosmic other and that these plaintiff cries were the last death pangs of souls who were in 
truth never more than half-souls seeking completion. As if in explanation, the angel then led me 
to another stone shaft, at the bottom of which we found a poor wretch, dressed only in rags, in 
prolonged ululation. And as I watched what I knew to be this poor man’s final moments of 
existence, I asked my guide why it was he was not granted more time by the gods, and the angel 
told me that the gods could have given him an eternity to find their other, but they would never 
have found this other because they did not know to look. When I asked him what would happen 
to his cosmic other, I was informed that it too would be extinguished simultaneously, in order that 
balance within the cosmos may be maintained. 

‘But what of the souls, themselves?’ I asked. ‘Where will they reside?’ 
“They too shall be extinguished,” said my guide. 


‘But are not the souls of all things eternal?’ 
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“They are not,’ my companion replied. “This half-soul, as with all others, shall be extinguished. It 
cannot ever return, be re-made or renewed. Even amongst the angels, the soul may at last be 
extinguished, unless we continue to progress back to the ineffable in the correct way. The 
corrupted angel may be extinguished also. Once the soul is corrupted, it is waste matter, made of 
base material, and is no longer of use to the gods.’ 

The angel then led me to understand that the Great Ineffable was seeking always to purify 
itself, that the whole of the cosmos, indeed, was an exercise in the purification of soul — a 
clarification of pure thought, pure mind, a distillation of the godhead, if you will, and that in this 
process all impurities must be eventually discarded — even the impure soul. 

As the angel spoke, I watched the poor wretch before us, curled up in a ball, rocking 
forwards and backwards on his heels, and I thought of all the other inhabitants of this planet who 
had not found salvation, and I thought of all the inhabitants of all the other planets who would 
similarly one day be abandoned, how one by one, they would be extinguished, like candles being 


blown out at the end of a party, and of how, one day, the gods would think upon them no mote. 
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from the Prophet Al-Farab, ‘Dialogue of the First and the Second’ 


Second: It is vital that one prepares one’s self correctly — so that one may be made of the right 


material for transformation. Few are made of such a material as this. 


First: How do we set about such preparations, Master? 


Second: Through the following of the teachings; through prayer, through fasting, through 
meditation and through the opening of the mind to the second. It is not possible to undergo such 
a transformation without these preparations. The gods will not countenance this. Such a splitting 


of the self into material and immaterial elements is impossible unless one is correctly prepared. 


First: I have heard it said, Master, that, because we contain the propensity to the divine, all we 


need do is wait and the transformation will occur naturally. 


Second: This is untrue. No matter how long one waits, the material self will not decay of its own 
accord. The material self can only be broken down if one prepares for this transformation, if one 
is able to enrich one’s soul in readiness — one must grow one’s soul until a critical mass has been 


achieved — then the transformation becomes not only possible but inevitable. 


First: How does this take place, Master? 


Second: Through the intervention of the gods themselves. 


First: And what might this intervention look like? 


Second: When one’s soul is prepared, when it has reached a supercritical mass, it is penetrated by 
the universal soul. One’s soul will begin to absorb this universal soul, become unstable and a single 
atom within the soul will immediately split into two lighter, elemental forces. These two lighter 
elements emit a sublime glow as they settle into their new states. The first of these elements 


returns to the universal soul, for this is the part of one’s own soul that came originally from the 
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universal; the second is the beginning of the birth of the transformational soul you seek. This 


glow is the signal of the re-birth beginning. 


The first atom of one’s soul, now transformed, then interacts with other atoms within the soul and 
transforms them in the process, splitting these atoms as before. These newly transformed atoms 
of soul then interact with and transform other atoms in succession. A chain reaction is set in 


motion which is now unstoppable. 


At the same time, the transformed atoms of soul throw off all other, material elements. The entire 


process will take less time than a single heartbeat. 


First: And how ts it, Master, that the gods intervene to start this process? 


Second: The gods must see fit to ‘lend’ something of the universal soul — this must be entered 
into the supercritical mass in order to start the process of fission, whereby the atoms within one’s 
soul are split in two. This is done through the employment of an angelic spirit, charged with the 
delivery of this atom of universal soul. When this atom is delivered, one’s own material shell is 
shattered, the sub-critical masses of potentiate trapped within this material shell come together 
and spontaneously emit particles of pure being. These particles collide with one’s material atoms 


and free the pure soul within. This then initiates the process of fission itself. 


First: It has been said that not all transformations ate the same, that some are mote sublime than 


others. Is this true, Master? 


Second: It is true. This is why it is important that one is as prepared for transformation as is 
possible, for the more of one’s material that is transformed (before the annihilation of one’s outer 
or material shell) the greater the depth of the transformation itself. The amount of transformation 
one’s soul undergoes determines the nature of this transformation. A partial transformation will 
lead to the creation of a daemon, the more complete the transformation, the higher the being one 


becomes — angel, archon and so on. This the gods may only accomplish if the fission reaction is 
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confined within a dense material or tamper, which may only be made by the soul itself. That is 
why it has always been counselled not to hurry this process of transformation. The denser the 
tamper, the deeper the transformation will get, allowing the very core of your soul to heat up as 
the tamper expands. This expansion of the tamper exerts pressure back on the soul’s core and 
slows its expansion. The tamper also reflects particles back into the soul’s core, increasing the 


efficiency of the fission reaction. 


Dialogue of the First and the Second 
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from Faltoma.Y or, ‘The Birds (and Other Impertinences)’ 


The Conference of the Birds 

Many years ago now, I was employed by the eminent scholar, Ashmedai. I, and a number of his acolytes, had been 
tasked with assisting the great scholar in the mapping of the vast Western Desert — a project he had undertaken as 
a result of a prophecy that claimed he would attain paradise should he be able to accomplish the task. Little did 
any of us realise how long this all would take, of course, and had we known at the outset what troubles we would 
face, scarce few of us perhaps would have begun at all. The expedition would eventually take us the best part of 
three long decades to complete, for you see, our journey, and the mapping of the land itself, were greatly disrupted 
(and this continually) by dust storms that were kicked up by the evil Sand Daemon, Ha-Arama. These storms 
dis-orientated us greatly, so much so that we found ourselves at times re-mapping old terrain without even realising 
it, or we found ourselves marching in great circles for want of clear points of reference. And so it was that eventually 
Asshmedai cried, “Enough!” and swore then and there that he would catch that evil sand daemon and punish him 
for his actions. And this was when he called upon me. 

‘Sabo, great and loyal companion,” he began, “this Ha-Arama ts causing great pain and anxiety and I tell you 
now that it has gone on long enough. I wish to know of his whereabouts, that I might speak with him and resolve 
whatever issue he has with both myself and our great party. Surely, if any creatures alive know the location of such 
a daemon as this it must be the birds. Is this not so?” 

T, of course, nodded my agreement and immediately set to. It was but the work of a moment to summon 
the sand doves that had been following our every trail. And but a moment longer before I consulted them as to the 
location of Ha-Arama. They willingly told me all they knew for they were not afraid of the sand daemon (however 
terrifying his storms may have been to terrestrial creatures, the birds could alyays fly above it all) but they were 
mightily annoyed by his mischief, for it meant expending unnecessary energy avoiding them. They told me that the 
daemon resided in a deep gorge amongst the Great Mountains of the East and that they would gladly guide us there 
if required. 

‘It took a great many weeks to find this place but find it we did. Its final location was indicated to us not 


by the birds themselves but by a vast sandstorm that raged at the heart of these mountains. It was many thousands 
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of cubits wide and was so loud that one could not hear one’s own voice. We watched this storm for days, abvays 
with the hope that it might at some point abate, but abate it did not. Eventually, having grown all the more irritated 
with the sand-daemon by this show of defiance, the great Scholar Ashmedai entered the storm. He was gone for a 
long time. The days passed by, and then the weeks, until finally, some three weeks after our great Master had 
disappeared, the storm suddenly stopped and the dust settled. The silence was leaden, so profound indeed that for a 
moment we had thought ourselves deaf. And then, from out of a gorge now freshly revealed, our Master appeared, 
looking somewhat dishevelled and mightily exhausted. 

We took him back to his tent so that he might there be revived, and some hours later he was well enough 
again to recount his incredible adventure, and this ts what he said... 
“For some time the sand was so thick that I could see nothing, and I found myself at a loss as to how it was I might 
even be able to see this malicious daemon, let alone do anything to stop him. Fortunately, it would appear that Ha- 
Arama is a rather immodest fellow, for he could not help but mock me as I struggled to see him, and so it was that 
each time he spoke I gained a better sense of his location. When I felt myself to be close enough to him, I began the 
Incantation of the Brotherhood, in an attempt to bring him under my control. Of course, Ha-Arama, upon hearing 
the first few words, recognised it at once, and knowing himself to be in a perilous situation, fled through a crack in 
the ground. Immediately, I followed on and began chasing him through an underground tunnel that ran on and on, 
it appeared, without end. It was only after many days of pursuit, all the time chanting the great Incantation by way 
of protection, that I was finally able to corner him at the Centre of the Earth, where the tunnel came to an end. 
Having nowhere to ran, Ha-Arama then pleaded with me for clemency. 
‘What is it you wish from me, O Master?” it grovelled. 
“First, I wish an end to these great storms, Daemon,” I countered, “for they cause myself and my party a great 
inconvenience.” 
“This is but a small matter,” said the Daemon cautiously. “But what else is it you wishé” 
‘T wish to know your secrets, Genie. I wish to know what you know.” 
“But I know very little,” the Daemon rephed gently. ‘Very little. I create storms. This is all. Do you wish to 


know how I do this?” 
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“Do not be so modest, Genie. You know many secrets — all the daemons do.” 

“But Master...” 

Without waiting for the daemon to finish, | immediately began again the Incantation. 

“Cease, great Master!” the Daemon pleaded. 

“Then tell me, Gente, all that you know, otherwise you shall never see the light of the sun again.” 

“As you nish, Master. It is as you wish. It ts true, there are certain things perhaps, that I might know, not many 
things, of course, but certain things that may be of interest to you.” 

“Then proceed,” I instructed. 

‘Realising he had no choice, Ha-Arama began to reveal all that he knew of the secrets of this world and of 
the next. In particular, he told me (and in great detail) of the existence of a bird called the Yedia — a bird that 
(according to the Daemon) held a mighty power that went by the name of Shamir. However, when I pressed him, 
Ha-Arama was unable to tell me exactly what this power might be. The bird is to be found, by all accounts, in the 


city of Al-Karsand.’” 


‘And so it was, that the very next day, we began our search for this fabled city. However, we searched in vain — for 
many months passed by without any sign of its existence and in desperation our Master offered up a prayer to the 
gods, that they may send a sign. And within hours, a sign was sent — for a flock of golden sparrows was seen flying 
east and landing in the second quadrant within the field of observation — and this after many months of empty skies. 
Immediately I consulted my manual, and thereby came to the conclusion that the gold signified that a rare thing 
would be found and in bountiful supply, and that the second quadrant meant that this rare thing would not come of 
its own accord but that it must be compelled. 

‘At this news Ashmedai was overjoyed and asked me to consult the birds at once — to speak to them in 
their own tongue and discover the whereabouts of this fabled city of Al-Karsand. This I did and was overjoyed to 
learn that the birds not only knew the city but would gladly take our Master there. That very night, Ashmedai and 
I were taken up by the birds and flew upon them as on a golden carpet to the city of the Yedia. There we found the 


fabulous creature, on display within a golden cage — he was in the possession of a scholar by the name of Haldane, 
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who, being a rather simple and other-worldly sort of fellow, had no idea as to its true nature. When asked indeed 
why he possessed such a bird, he would say simply that its golden plumage gave him great pleasure and that its song 
was as precious and as beautiful as the nightingale itself: 

‘The two scholars talked for many hours until, tired, Haldane retired to his bed. Seizing his opportunity 
at once, our Master Ashmedai approached the Yedia and bade me ask it for its secret, promising in return to set 
the bird free. This offer proved too tempting for the Yedia and reluctantly he told us of the power of Shamir — it 
was a dust of some kind that self-replenished. This the bird gave to us, in a small leather pouch. 

“But what does it do?” I asked. 

‘The Yedia told me that we must spread it upon the ground and, once done, paradise would instantly be 
revealed to us. Our Master seemed satisfied with this explanation and, as promised, the Yedia’s golden cage was 
opened and the creature set free. 

We returned immediately to our desert camp, the Master eager to try out the Shamir. No sooner had we 
returned than the bag was opened and a small amount of it was spread upon the ground before us. The rocks 
beneath the dust at once began to crack, and from these small fissures, water began to rise, and, from others, flowers 
began to bloom and grass began to grow. Within a few small hours, the entire plain upon which we had stood had 
become a vast lake of fresh water and upon this lake their sat innumerable small islands, each filled with its own 
unique flora and fauna. The hills that rose beyond this lake were now verdant and dotted with forests and meadows. 

‘And it was by this act that the prophecy came to pass. Our school have since spent many years studying 


the flora and fauna of this earthly paradise, some of it, most of it indeed, never seen before upon our world.’ 


So, thank goodness, ended Sabo’s story. However, dear friend, this was not the end of my 
purgatory, no, no — indeed, it was quite the opposite, for no sooner had this man finished his 
ludicrous story about talking to the birds and journeying to the centre of the Earth and flying on 
golden, feathered carpets, than an almighty commotion broke out from somewhere within the 


Master’s own home! 
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extracts from Haldane’s The Neumann Proposal’ 


...and can say only how shocked I was by the contents of your letter. That the Beta might have 
responded in such violent ways to my proposal was never my intention, and had I known the affect 
my work would have had upon these peoples, I would no doubt have not considered beginning 
the work at all. This whole business has left me shaken and down-cast. I shall think upon 


mathematics no mote. 


Haldane 
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from SL. Rabine, ‘The Lost Library of the Prophet _Al-Farab’ 


Prologue 
It is well-known, and indeed well-chronicled, that the great prophet, Al-Farab, had one of the 
finest libraries, if not the finest library, in the civilised world. Its rooms were so numerous that it 
was said if one were tempted to count them all, it would take many years to do only this, and that 
the books and the papers that were there piled so high upon the many shelves contained within 
each room (and upon the floors besides) were so vast in number as to make the counting of these 
all but impossible. 

One witness to this great but rarely visited library was the learned scholar Dawud Tai who, 
having travelled for many days through its labyrinthine corridors, was heard to say that he was 
certain that all the books of the known world must be present therein for there was not a book 
nor manuscript he chanced upon during that journey that he could recognise — and perhaps he 
was cortect, for, at that time, no catalogue existed of Al-Farab’s library and no one had ever been 
committed enough to even consider creating such a thing. The prophet himself would, when 
asked, say only that he had ‘a few’ books, collected over some years — a few that he had written 
himself perhaps, the rest he had gathered about himself somehow; some of which he might 
recommend the reading of. The rest, he would say, were largely redacted (and therefore worthless) 
or redundant, or yet contained ideas that were presented so much the better elsewhere. And when 
he was once asked which manuscripts he would in fact recommend, it is said that he disappeared 
off in search of this reading matter and was not seen again for many months. And indeed when 
he was finally located, it was to find him sat amongst a pile of papers, scrutinising a certain book 
with great intensity, only to claim that this was not the book he had thought it to be. At this, it is 
said, he wandered off, empty-handed and was not seen again for many more weeks. For the 


prophet Al-Farab was a most absent-minded man, they say, though those that knew him well 
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(though they were few) claimed that this was mostly an act, a pretence that kept the world at bay 
and left him alone with his books. 

So it came to pass that one day he was visited by his great friend, the mystic Ibn Arabi, or 
(as some would have it) the acolyte Al-Nisyan. They spent, it is said, many a happy afternoon 
together, wandering the rooms of the library, or sipping tea in the shade of one of the many 
courtyards therein, or simply resting during the hottest hours of the day by the side of one of the 
matbled fountains. And it was whilst meandering through the great prophet’s library that the two 
friends came across the notorious text that some have since blamed for the library’s complete 
destruction. The prophet’s friend (be that Ibn-Arabi or Al-Nisyan) was so incensed by the 
appearance of this text within the hallowed halls of this great library that he threatened to burn the 
manuscript on the spot, claiming that it could not possibly have arrived here by the prophet’s own 
hand, that it must have been planted therein by one of the libraries visitors — an infidel who wished 
only to besmirch the great prophet’s reputation. 
“But whye” asked the prophet calmly, “what harm could this book have done?” 
“Do you not know it?” asked his friend, in alarm. ‘For if you did, you would not ask me such a 
question.” 
The prophet looked puzzled, but then said, “And what does this book say, then?” 
“Tt says truly the most appalling things, my friend, the most appalling of things!” 
“Such as?” probed the great prophet. 
The friend appeared lost for words but then whispered, “Things that cannot be repeated, and must 
never be repeated within this great sanctuary. All I need say is, it is a fiction!” 
“Tt sounds intriguing,” said the prophet. “Let me see.” 
And he held out his hand to receive the manuscript. But the friend refused to oblige. 
“Why ate you so afraid of this ‘fiction’, dear friend? Too many times, I think, we believe such 


things as this to be beneath us, to be worthy only of our contempt, and yet, I believe there are a 
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great many things to be learned from such works. Fiction is to all other branches of literature as 
the dream world is to the woken — it contains a great many truths that might otherwise elude us.” 
“T disagree, great friend, for what can be learned from such stories, beyond lies and fantasies?” 
“You have not read this manuscript then, I take it,” the prophet said with a smile. “And you do 
not know of what you speak. For if you had, you would not be afraid. It is only ignorance you 
display. But this is easily rectified. Read it, or, if you like, I shall tell you of what it says.” 

Before this, Al-Farab’s great friend stood mortified and humiliated, for what the prophet 
had said was indeed true — the man had not read the text and had feared to do so. Needless to 
say, the great prophet’s friend left immediately, so shamed had he been, and it is said that he never 
spoke again to the great man. It is also claimed that it was he who laid against the prophet the 
charge of impiety, a charge which Al-Farab completely failed to challenge. 

As a result of this charge, visitors to the library became even rarer, and eventually they 
dried up altogether. It was then that Al-Farab fell into a long and profound melancholy, for despite 
his great love of books, it was the discussion of the ideas within these books that he truly craved 
more than anything else. Doubtless, the melancholia deepened yet further the closer it came to 
the trial date. 

Whether it was a reprieve of the gods, or a punishment sent down upon him, no-one can 
be sure, but what is a matter of record is that Al-Farab’s trial never took place. The night before 
the case was due to come to court, a great and terrible storm swept through the region; the river’s 
thereabouts rose to unprecedented levels, and at around midnight, a vast wall of water swept down 
the valley and took away with it the entirety of Al-Farab’s library, and took away with it too the 
great prophet himself. And for a long time it was thought that Al-Farab was lost, as was his great 
library. And then, a decade or so later, there appeared rumours that he had been seen again, as 
had his great collection of books. But no sooner had these rumours started than they ceased 
almost immediately, and no more was heard of the great prophet nor any trace found of this 


fabulous library. 
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All these events ate, of course, well-documented, and are known even to students with the most 
modest of educations. What has been unknown, I believe, until now, is what happened to the 
prophet Al-Farab during those ‘lost’ ten years. If, as the legend has it, he did come back, where 
had he been, and what had he been doing? It has been suggested (and widely accepted, of course) 
that he simply returned to the Western Deserts from which he came, and there took solace, as so 
many before him have, in the solitude of the sky and the sand. It is this author’s contention, 
however, that this was not the case, that in fact, Al-Farab had gone nowhere, that he was indeed 
amongst us throughout this period. Then why, it might be reasonably asked, were we not aware 
of his presence? How is it that a man of such status could go unnoticed (and for so long) amongst 
us? The answer to this, as strange as it may seem, is that the great prophet himself was not aware 
of his presence either! 

To explain: some amongst this humble text’s readership may well be aware that the author 
has written a number of studies of the lives of the Western Fathers. To this end, it was necessary 
to analyse a great many texts written about these renowned scholars and thinkers, and it was during 
these readings that I first became aware of a number of inconsistencies within them — most 
particularly when it came to those rare occasions when two or more of these great men would 
happen one upon another — when, for example, and most famously, St. Paulinus meets the hermit 
Augustine at the Shrine of Honoratus. Now, to be clear, there is no inconsistency with regard to 
this particular event, of course, for both Severus’ ‘Life of St. Paulinus’ and Constantius’ “Three 
Letters Regarding Augustine’ both testify separately to this event. Other such meetings, too many 
and too various to mention here, are themselves cotroborated across various texts. 

However, there are a significant number of cases where this corroboration is absent, when 
such an extraordinary meeting takes place (for when are the meetings of two such Fathers anything 
other than extraordinary?) and yet are not mentioned in both histories. How is it then that such 


an event is considered worthy of the history of one saint, and yet not the other? Of course, when 
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taken in isolation, these inconsistencies may be considered trivial, but when taken altogether (and 
with other more notable evidence besides) then one is surely entitled to ask why this might be. 

It is this author’s belief that these inconsistencies point to a remarkable and profound truth 
— that these meetings did not, in fact, take place at all, or rather, to say it more accurately, they did 
not take place in the way the authors of these lives of the Fathers believed they took place. For 
example, we have it on great testimony — Afonasin’s ‘Life of St. Stamatellos’ — that the saint met 
and performed holy work with the scholar SV Vasilakis, so why is there no mention of this meeting 
(and, in particular, the ‘Miracle of the Cloves’) in Hilary’s ‘Discourse on the Works of SV Vasilakis’? 
It can only be because this meeting did in fact not take place. Stamatellos never met the learned 
scholar, he just thought he had. In fact, he had met a man who genuinely believed himself to be 
the great SV Vasilakis, but was not. In fact, Stamatellos had met the prophet, Al-Farab. 

Again and again, as you read through the lives of the Western Fathers, these inconsistencies 
occur and always the figure who claims to be a particular saint, or holy man, or scholar is described 
in almost identical fashion — a description that almost exactly fits that of Al-Farab before his 


disappearance — and so too is described this man’s rather peculiar and idiosyncratic retinue. 


(S.L. Rabine ¢.92F) 
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from Tarkovsky, ‘Apocalypse of Hours’ 


Alt the Hour of Prime 


[1] In the first hour, the Simplex One was made known unto itself, first thought of the Great 


Ineffable, uncompounded and without guile — the pure One. 


[2] He is cosmos, both material and immaterial, both single and multiple, both knowing and 


unknowing. 

[3] He is all things, and he is none. 

[4] He is without limit, beyond comprehension. 

[5] He is thought before all thought, motion preceding all motion. 

[6] He is form from the formless, shape from the shapeless, without colour, without being. 
[7] He is more distant than all distance, purer than all purity, more luminous than all light. 
[8] He is greater than the whole — totality itself; the All; the Completion of the All. 

[15] Through him were fashioned the realms of Limitable and Ilimitable. 

[16] Through him were fashioned the boundaries of the immaterial realm — both liminal and 
illiminal. 

[21] They shared out to all their allotted portion... 

the effable and the ineffable, 

the mutable and the immutable, 

the hidden and the manifest, 

the attendant and the absent, 


the knowable and the unknowable. 
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[23] Through them was fashioned Monadic Soul (who is known as Kalyptos). 


[24] He has shaped all Soul. 


[32] Through them was fashioned Motion (who is known as Protophanes). 


[33] He has shaped all Time. 


[43] Through them was fashioned The One Existent (who is known as Autogenes). 


[44] He has shaped all Mind. 


[72] All this did come within the first hour. 


So spake the angel unto me. 
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Alt the Hour of Terce 


[1] In the second hour, the Sons of the Ineffable were scattered across all the worlds and they lived 


in darkness for a great time, as though their eyes were still closed. 


[4] They knew nothing of their gods nor of the world nor of that which had created them. 


[7] They stared upon the ground and saw the earth nourished by rainfall yet knew nothing of the 


force that shaped the rain and fed the earth and made the plants grow. 


[8] They stared upon the ground and watched the creatures pass and knew nothing of the force 


that would shape their limbs and guide their passage and lead them in due time to their deaths. 


[12] The world was left untouched by the Sons of the Ineffable for they did not know how to 


touch. 


[14] The world was left unthought by the Sons of the Ineffable for they did not know how to 


think. 


[20] And the stars passed over them, unseen. 


[21] And the Watchers stood mute, and for a great time the world remained unspoken. 


[27] And then the eyes of man were opened, for then came the word, brought to man by the 


Watchers. 


[31] They taught man how to shape their mouths to their will, to fill their mouths with all things. 


[34] And they witnessed the shaping of the gods and the shaping of the cosmos. 


[40] Nothing within the realm of creation remained unshapen. 


[57] And all this did the Sons of the Ineffable mistake for knowing. 


[58] In each part of the world the gods took on different shapes, and in each part of the world the 
cosmos took on different shapes, and in each part of the world this was mistaken for knowing. 
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[67] All this did come within the second hour. 


So spake the angel unto me. 
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AMt the Hour of None 


[1] In the fourth hour there shall be Great Discord sown amongst the Empires. 


[6] There shall be Great Strife where once there was Peace. 


[7] There shall be Great Hunger, where once there was Plenty. 


[8] There shall be Great Sorrow, where once there was Joy. 


[12] There shall be great Displacement also. 


[17] Some shall Prosper. Others shall fall into Ruin. 


[21] The Empire of the Fifth shall be Consumed. 


[22] The Empires of the Second and the Fourth shall fall Silent and will be spoken of no mote. 


[23] Their Cities shall fall to Dust. 


[25] Their Prophets shall fall into Disgrace. 


[26] Their Words shall Crumble like so much Dry Earth. 


[27] Their Scholars shall Fall into Disharmony. 


[28] Their Words shall ring Cacophonous to the ear. 


[29] Their Acolytes shall Fall into Dis-Unity. 


[40] Amongst them, a False Empire shall Rise, and it shall Prosper in its Falseness. 


[50] It shall lead unto Ruin the Sons of the Ineffable. 


[53] Its Prophets shall speak Falsely unto them. 


[54] It shall teach that the Up is the Down and the Left is the Right. 


[55] It shall teach that the Foul is the Fair and the Empty is the Full. 
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[56] It shall teach that the Lie is the Truth and the Profane is the Sacred. 


[63] And these Visions shall render them Blind. 


[64] This Noise shall render them Mute. 


[67] It shall make Dull Vessels of the Sons of the Ineffable. 


[68] And They shall be Afraid. 


[70] All this shall come within the fourth hour. 


So spake the angel unto me, and in time did these things come to pass. 
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Alt the Hour of Vespers 


[1] In the fifth hour the empire of the third shall be sovereign. 


[2] It shall have governance over all. 


[3] It shall be unquestioned. 


[9] The Sons of the Ineffable shall look to the earth. 


[10] Only there may they find sustenance. 


[11] They shall look to the river. 


[12] Only there may they slake their thirst. 


[15] They shall make of the world with their own hands, for they have no more use of words. 


[21] The unnatural shall become natural. 


[22] The weak shall become strong. 


[28] Ravens shall fall dead from the trees. 


[29] And they shall be ignored. 


[30] A lion shall be killed by a donkey. 


[31] And it shall be ignored. 


[32] A foal shall be born from a mule. 


[33] And it shall be ignored. 


[34] A serpent shall be devoured by nine sparrows. 


[35] It shall be ignored. 


[40] The gods themselves shall be ignored. 
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[41] And they shall fall silent. 


[48] The sun shall be blotted out from the sky. 


[49] And the stars shall dis-assemble. 


[54] All this shall come within the fifth hour. 


So spake the angel unto me, and in time will these things come to pass. 
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Alt the Hour of Compline 


[1] In the sixth hour madness shall multiply. 


[2] The Sons of the Ineffable shall lose their wits. 


[4] A great many shall lose their faith. 


[5] They shall be rendered blind. 


[6] They shall be misshapen. 


[7] They shall be the corrupted. 


[9] They will pour dust upon their heads. 


[10] And wail for all that they have become. 


[14] For there shall be among them those who have not been lost. 


[17] They shall have found the cosmic Other. 


[19] And they shall await patiently the coming of the Judgement. 


[20] They shall look to the heavens for salvation. 


[21] They shall rejoice in the coming of the Days. 


[32] And the others shall cower. 


[33] For they know themselves unworthy. 


[37] They shall be afraid. 


[38] They shall grow desperate. 


[42] They shall see the empty vessel as empty. 


[48] And their empire shall collapse, for it was built of dust. 
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[49] It shall sink into the earth, for it has been built upon quicksand. 


[51] Its words shall fall into silence for they were hollow. 


[52] Its dreams shall lie in ruins for they were profane. 


[53] Its beliefs shall be scattered to the four winds for they were untruths. 


[58] And the empire of the third will be heard of no mote. 


[60] All this shall come within the sixth hour. 


So spake the angel unto me, and in time will these things come to pass. 
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from Al-Farab, ‘Dream Conferences — No.317’ 


Dream: The False Flood 


e lam standing naked in front of an open doorway. It is the front door to my home and I 
am looking out into the street. Suddenly, an acute sense of embarrassment overwhelms 
me, and I quickly close the door, but not with my hand, which you would expect. Rather, 
I lift up my right foot, and grabbing the door with my toes, close it in this manner. 

e I run upstairs into my bedroom, open the curtains and look out onto the street below. It 
has changed somehow and is now no longer familiar to me. The street is deserted, and a 
sheen of bright light seems to have washed over it, as though it has been cleaned. 

e A fear that some catastrophic flood has taken place now grips me. I begin to notice, 
partially submerged beneath the surface of the street, fragments of the familiar — the legs 
of a chait pointing upward toward the sky, the corner of a bookcase jutting out, and so on. 

e Finding myself already dressed, I make my way downstairs once more and out onto the 
street, fearing what carnage I shall behold, and what damage has been done to my own 
home. But my fears are mis-placed, for I find all to be well. The brickwork of the front 
step of my house shines like new. 

e [walk round to the back of my property and find there an unfamiliar garden. The grass is 
cut, the flowers bloom, and at its centre, on a slight rise, an apple tree is in blossom. I step 
into its shade and admire the well-tended scene. 

e Above me, and to the back of the garden, is a small out-building, on one side of which 
(the side looking out toward me) is a large, clear window. I remember that I had had this 
window put in, not long after moving to the property — I had planned to make this building 


my study, but never did. 
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e Istep into this out-building and find it to be filled with old junk left behind by the previous 
occupant. It is a riot of unfamiliar forms and lines, all rusted now and covered in cobwebs. 

e Looking through the window, and down into the garden, I can see that the windows at the 
back of the property are also new, but only on the ground floor, and even then, only the 
bottom half of each of the two windows. 

e Far off, above the roof-line of my home, I can see the distant hills bathed in the pure, 
golden sunlight you only get after rainfall, as though this light were sent from the heavens 


itself. 


The False Flood: Response 


This dream contains three central motifs: unused objects, apertures and light. Let me explain to 
you the significance of each of these in their turn, starting with the least significant and ending 


with the most. 


Light: This is of course symbolic of the mind and, in particular, of new ideas. And just as the 


dream is bathed in light, so there is a clear desire on the part of the dreamer to seek renewal. 


Unused objects: These are a symbol of the baggage we carry with us, believing it to be important 
in some as yet unidentified way. It is not. It is merely a memory of the material and serves only 


to hold us back. It weights us to the past, to the comfort of what is familiar. It must be abandoned. 


Apertures: As is well known, apertures signify travel in general, and more particularly the discovery 
of new things. To stand naked in front of one’s door is to show willingness to begin this journey 
— you must leave everything you have behind you and be ready to learn all things anew. The large 
window signifies past hopes which have come to nought. It is important to note that the new 


windows were only in the lower portion of the house (the portion associated with base ideas of 
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the material and of the self) and at the back of the property (associated with the past). They were 


also incomplete, showing the work done to have been of a largely unsatisfactory nature. 


You will leave this place, and soon, for it is now no longer of purpose to you. You will begin again 
elsewhere, for to stay would be to stagnate, to come no closer to the renewal that you have been 


vouchsafed. 


(Luzman) 
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from $S.L. Rabine, Post Scriptum — The Collected Letters of 


the Menin Valley Commune’ 


from Al-Nisyan to Opsomer (Correspondence No.77) 

...It is right, of course, that I continue, and I thank you truly for your kind words of 
encouragement. My last communication was not in any way intended as a criticism of your wishes, 
nor was it my intention to suggest that I should do otherwise than go on with my work here, for, 
despite its privations, I know that what we do here is necessary, not just for the future well-being 
of our group, but for the very salvation of our souls. It is simply that I miss you and, with each 
passing day, my yearning for you grows ever deeper, and makes as nothing these other sufferings 
I daily endure. 

Is it so wrong that I desire your company, your quiet words, your loving embrace? Is it so 
wrong that I would gladly default on all my promises and return to you in an instant, if this is what 
I thought you too desired? 

It is a weakness, of course, my love for you, but it is precisely this weakness that makes my 
desire for you so compelling — a desire to surrender myself once more to your will, to give of 
myself entirely to you, to destroy myself utterly, that I might live completely through you. It may 
seem that in my desperation (and my love for you has made me desperate, it is true) I have 
prostituted myself for your pleasure, that I have sold my freedom, my dignity indeed, but what use 
is my freedom if it is to be free of you, what good my dignity without your love? I should gladly 
de-base myself a thousand times over, humiliate myself, if it would but guarantee your pleasure in 
me. 

Your letters are, of course, a source of great joy and great comfort to me, and I pour over 
them daily, teasing from each familiar word, from each familiar phrase, some deeper and as yet 
unseen meaning. Indeed, when a day arrives where there is no fresh communication from you, I 


gain great pleasure through the many long and lonely hours afforded me here, re-reading your 
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previous letters to me, and each time I read them, I hear your gentle voice upon my ear, sense your 
gentle touch upon my skin and yearn for the discovery of new insights into our love for one 
another. 

But the heart cannot survive by words alone. It needs nourishing. It requires tending to. 
And it is at these times that I wish for your touch, and I cannot bear to be apart from you, and 
once more my heart aches for your presence. And those long evenings we spent together in your 
garden, where we would walk hand in hand, and we would smell the scent of the orange blossom 
— these memories come to mind again, and so vividly it is as though I were truly there once more, 
with you, and your touch, and the scent of the orange blossom. And in my mind, we lie down 
together beneath the trees, as we have done so often before, and I watch the last rays of the day 
glow pink upon your bare breast, the breast where my head should lie. And I espy the curve of 
yout neck where my lips should rest, the fullness of your cheek where my caress belongs, the 
burning passion behind the eyes that should see my form only before them. And I lower my head 
toward you, our lips almost touching, and I feel your hot breath upon my lips, my body trembling 
with anticipation, and I yearn once again for that ecstasy I have only known when in your arms — 
I long again for that oblivion, and with each new privation I suffer here, I long for it all the more. 

The nights are the worst, of course, for they seem interminable — with only the desert 
winds to keep me company. The days are easily filled with the work you have proscribed us — the 
church is almost complete, the mission grows steadily with each passing month — and indeed so 
busy am I in the general administration of such things that, during the course of the day, it can be 
many hours before I think on you again, and when I do, these thoughts are very quickly interrupted 
by some issue or other that I must attend to immediately. And at such times I enjoy the work we 
do here, for I know that I am doing your work, and I am grateful for it too, for I know that it is 
the surest medicine for my fever. 

No, it is the nights when I miss you most, when the fever is at its most intense. It is then 


that I feel that my heart shall break clean in two if I do not see you again immediately, and none 
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of the work that we do here seems to have any meaning anymore; nothing I do, or say or think or 
am appears to hold value. Without you beside me, there is no purpose to any of it. 

And then I find myself getting dressed (in the middle of the night!) determined that I shall 
set out at once to see you (though the journey is of course many months in the making) determined 
too that I shall not sleep, shall not rest until I set eyes upon you once again. Indeed, on a number 
of occasions I have begun the long walk back across the desert, my way lit only by the stars, my 
mind filled with a great many imaginings — where you shall be when I first see you again (in the 
garden, lit by brilliant sunshine), what you will be doing (tending to the trees in the orchard), the 
first words I shall say to you upon our meeting, the look of longing in your eyes when first you 
espy me, how our hearts will lift, co-join, beat once more as one being, never again to be separated. 
But then I find my pace slowing, my steps faltering, for I then find myself wondering if our meeting 
shall truly be as I imagine it. What if there is not longing in your eyes? What if you are not alone 
in our garden? What if you are with someone else? What if these feelings I have for you are 
themselves imagined, and in truth I feel no great love for you at all? Perhaps all of this is just the 
desert playing with my mind. For is our history not filled with such phantoms? And then it is that 
I decide to hate you. I decide that you are no longer worthy of my love, as though I could cauterise 
my love for you like a wound. And I find myself turning back toward the mission, determined to 
continue this work despite you. 

But this hatred does not last long. Within a few footsteps, my temper has cooled, and I 
determine myself once more to continue. Only exhaustion sees me finally returning to the mission, 
often just before daybreak. And this madness continues, sometimes many nights in a row, and 
with each passing night the fever appears to grow ever more intense, the desperation ever greater, 
fuelled by a fear that if I do not set out to you now, I shall never see you again — and this is a 
thought, above all other thoughts, that I cannot bear to countenance. And then it is that my 
darkest fears surface, for I imagine that this is your wish, that this is why I have been sent here, so 


far from your love, because you wish no mote to see me — I have been sent into exile — and then 
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a kind of madness overwhelms me and I am lost in a rage, against you, against myself, against this 
intolerable condition in which I find myself. And at such times I think the most dreadful thoughts 
—I think that it would be best I never see you again, nor hear from you again. I think it best that 
I should never have known you. And I wish to expunge from my life every last trace of your 
existence — many of your letters have been lost to the flames because of this. And within a 
moment, I regret these actions and wish that I could undo all that I have thought, all that I have 
done, and my yearning for you grows all the stronger. 

Eventually, as with all fevers, it passes, and I am left, finally, in a state of stoic resignation 


and, if I am fortunate, sleep finally overwhelms me... 
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LXXX 


‘Rived like you, he did, through the mouth of the whale. One potato. Two potato. But the boat 
I don’t see. Gobbled all up, he was. Dishevelled. Bedragegled and that. With nothing to him but 
the bones he stood up in. And the bones in his bag that was meant for Miss Eejut. Seven whole 
days and seven half nights. Twas the Djinn let him in. T’will be the Djinn lets him out. Where 
do they lie, belly or tongue? Don’t much matter. Tis dark is all. Dark and wet. And smells most 
pungent, like Badger’s breath. Don’t feed him no onions, don’t feed him no swede! His arse is 
where the Devil lives, of that there’s no doubt! He promises him the daughter he don’t yet have. 
Easy to go where you don’t yet know. He offers knowledge he don’t yet get. The Cat and the 
Badger alone on a tongue. Wiggling, waggling, but he don’t yet speak. Has the Cat got your 
tongue? No. But the Badger’s got my arse and he won’t let it go! Go to Hell. Go to bed. Get 
some rest. Prepare for salvation. For sleep is the best medicine and to wake is to fall ill. Tis time 


to start dying all over again. 


XCl 


But them’s was the olden days. Gold and vermillion days and all things so. When they still wanted 
to believe and such. Their hearts still yearning. Burning with love they was. And the Christ would 
come down from the Mount all holy and blessed and that. Eight times a week with Matins on 
Sunday. And lo did he walk amongst us. And the blessed shall be saved and the lame shall walk. 
So longs as he stumps up for the ticket mind. And His cup did runneth over and the blind they 
could see should they have chosen so. And they most wisely without circumcisely did not. And 
the Good Book was spread out before them like so many places promising all Heavens and angels 
and such. Hand in hand and toe to toe. For those with hearts to see and souls to contain and all. 
Their most fearful imaginings made flesh and blood. Lives laid out before him like so much 
bartered bread. And his and all this the fruit for the plucking and all before Compline. 
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CDLXXXIII 


You think too much. Tis what it said. Carved in stone and all final and that. Boots made of lead 
and no leather to be had. Travel many miles they have, but only in the head. Tis not a crime I 
ever been accused of myself! And all thems that is mine is ruins anyhows, and all the temples and 
all the thoughts and all is crumbled to forgettin’ and such. And they, trapped in a bag just so! Five 
frightened faces, lined up as you like, blinded by the noonday, and swearing blind they knows how. 
That’s the old soul who thinks with his brain! Too much thinking did no-one no good. Tis all I 
know. Tis a plague upon the house and the house has no roof. Tis all dust in this rain shower. 
Tis all dust in them hearts. And as for the one who believed in the Gods... They have forsaken 
him, short shrift and just so, so that will be that. Can live forever, is what he say. Live forever in 
his boots of lead. Plenty 0’ time to solve the crime then. Should hope so too, pace they’s a settin’. 
They shall now never know that I shall know less though, no doubt, not now. And there tis 
something to be proud of, dear Badger. Avoid the poor fella that thought he could fly. Hzs earth 


may be round but his skull twill be flat. 


CXIV 


You are St. Peter-Charged-With-My-Soul, all humble and worthy and that. And I am Astolfo- 
Alone-By-A-Stream, o’course. All noble and that. Praise Peter God. Praise Peter Stream. Praise 
all souls and praise all dreams fallen between two lines like this just so. Time enough to fly to the 
Moon anyhow. Time enough for lunatics like you and me. Just waiting your signal, you’re one, 
two, three, your how do you do. Time enough too to find the girl and all her bottles and all of 
that. Should she wish it this time, o’ course. But why would she not? After all, we two are friends. 
It must always be so, when falling between lines as we like to do. You of the brown eyes what 
never blink. Now my bottles most empty don’t ask me to think. Where shall we find it? You choose it 
today. One for the dreamings and one for the other. I'll find it first, cos the dreams always true. 
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A bottle, o’ course. Black and tall. With nothing inside it ‘cept a promise or two. And then 
onward, always onward, for there’s nothing here for the likes of us. We who is forever falling 


between lines. 


CDXX 


Seems right, four corners. What else could it be? Where else you gonna hide your sins, from old 
Sol and that and his beady eye. Or else be forgotten, I suppose. Tis all dust after all, when all is 
said and sung and the heavings to, of course, and the cleavings all done. Always they is the 
cleavings in two. And for what, for always they is healed and for the very next Act? And the spirit 
of Marshall, course, and his good friend Chiv. Must get lonely, I reckon, though. No girls and 
that. No fairer sex, no fairer form. No brown eyes that should never blink. So brutal it is that 
even the griffin takes flight. But they never tire. Though they look like they’s sleeping beneath 
them horses and the lances and all holding up the sky for the show. Are never broken neither. 
Not the lances, nor the men. His will be done, on Mars as it is in Heaven, Amen. But they die, I 
suppose in the end. Turn to dust and gather in the corners. If I were the King, I would not have 
two sons. Not never. For I read the Histories, or the Cat does anyhows. I know Dunvallo. And 
his wife all bare-breasted and all see these teats upon which you suckled and so on and so forth 


and all in the time of Isaiah and the founding of Rome I reckon. 


LXXxI 


How could he strike her anyways? Tis night and all and his sword turned to dust, his heart turned 
to stone for tis written and read and all things certain. And she is so beautiful and all flowing dark 
curls. A tempttess-come-to-my-bed-less you don’t know what’s good for your kith and your kind. 


And he is all noble and chiv and that. And says his heart can belong to no daemon though his 
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dreams tell him otherwise. And she knows, for the deserts will die of thirst and the oceans they 


will drown but she will leave no bone unturned. 


CCXVII 


P’raps she’s still there, on the Moon and that, waiting with the bottles. Waiting for you, Astolfo 
Moses, waiting by the stream for the Saint and so on and so forth. The Good Book has it 
promised. The Italian has spoken. Tis as good a place as any, he says. And the Cat don’t lie. Too 
holy he is and is the apple of the Prophet’s eye and all. Sometime she is there and sometime she 
aint. Like old Dapple. Still inside the story, waiting to be read and that. Just open the book and 
let the moon’s eye settle. But where does she go to when the Moon don’t settle? Another story, 
most likely. Someone else’s dream. Give them matvels and a message. Tis all they want. Who 
knows how stories work, anyhows? And thems that think they do, tis just a reminder is all, tis a 


story, no mote, and that’s all there’ll be. 


LXXXV 


Like old Sol himself startled by the dragon they was. Like he’d been tempted by Mammon or 
wrestled with the Lord ‘imself. Come with me, and I shall make you a fisher of words. Two humble 
fishermen as plain as can be. Got caught in a storm and what did they see? And on the seventh day he 
rested, so they started a map to see what he’d done. Sent him out into the Kingdom they did, to 
possess by line and by shade and by holy measure itself. For he wished to see the world and know 
it was good. He’s still out there, they say, hidden somewhere in the folds no doubt, between two 
lines or beneath some shadings and that. He’s still not found the corners though and nor shall he 
never. Four score years and ten and a thousand more besides. He és the beggar man, naked to sight. 


His wanting of heaven, this was his great plight. 
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CX 


All the way to Timbuctou she rode it. So says the Good Book, anyhows. And why not? She was 
the one what tamed it, lamed it, made it walk just how and just so. Across the desert and over the 
seas, all ways she wished it and no ways she don’t. And him all raging and that and tearing the 
camp to pieces and Old Salaka fearing for his slaves. Tall as a plough horse and near twice as wide. 
Bronze was his head, and iron was his hide. But she tamed him with a touch, or a look, I remembered 
to forget which. Tis no wonder, neither. Tis all fine golden breasts, as I have forgotten it, all 
naked and ripe and that, and hips all virgin and welcoming no doubt. Home again, home again, clickety- 
click. Make mine a bowl and make his a stick. His mighty white flanks trembling and all, tis what they 
says anyhows. And why would they lie? Hoary old horn all blood-soaked and fine. And she is all 
brown eyes and skin and sweat and such that is becoming to the eye of any man. No longer a 
slave, not to it nor to him. A princess now of this fine caravan. Tis the bare buttocks is a leadin’ 


us, leading us now, leading us on to somewhere most pleasant. 


CCXIII 


I reckon tis the Moon what has her now. New moon safe in the old moon’s arms. What else 
could it be? Course Staples he says nothin’. When did he ever? Just nuzzles me shoulder and 
wishes me well. Like all is good and the cup floweth over golden and forever, ‘til the Lord he do 
come, Amen and Amen. ‘Stop!’ tis what he cries. Tis not how it goes! Back to your first line 
Badger, and take off that crown. You is not the Saint! You can’t never be the Saint. But she is. 
Look! She is. Tis her what wears the gown now and crown now all golden and that and carries 
the staff and all. The audience they is knowing it like it must be written so, like they all wants to 
be the story! But those brown eyes ate full 0’ tears the size of worlds uncountable. Cos he will 
not hide her. Why should I? he says. We gave her the home and the hearth and the kith and the 
kin and so on and so forth. You’re the Saint now, with your staff and all. Look after yourself. 
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And old Staples a ridin’ like the Devil ‘imself got his tail on fire and the eyes all wild and dead- 
lookin’ and that. And together they is flyin’, dodging the old man and his grasping ways, all the 


ways to the clouds, all accepting and that. 


LVI 


I wakes up before I hits the ground, course I do. Tis always so, as right as rain, as sure as eggs is 
eggs. Don’t know how I learned it. Don’t know how I know. Just is. Just so. Just make sure you 
did, is what I been told. Otherwise, you wakes up to a different place from which there’s no maps. 
P’raps this is what she done when we found her all little girl lost and not knowing her name and 
that cos her Creator twitched and roused her to. Tis not the world she come from. Tis not a 
world with maps. Tis not the old Sol she knows. Tis all fake and buffoonery, and all false and 
quite fetching. She knows she don’t know, like the old philosophy say. The shadow of a man 
most daintily drawn and quartered, most graciously bound and presented just so. She leaves him 
to take root. How tall he grown now? Suppose we all does for a time. The trees will tell him 
where she now lies. And the rivers will tell him where she now wanders. Hope he judges her 


right, Amen. 


CXXXVI 


Tis only the smell of oranges, wandering down the dark alleys, like fresh water down a thirsty 
man’s throat. Tis nothing else will do, he says, not in this whole great wondrous city of plazas and 
fountains and gardens and that. Fable of cities and legends of sand, and veiled girls made known 
only to themselves. Tis only the oranges and only their smell. Comes out at night, like a thief all 
brazen, when the girls are asleep and hidden so deep not even they can recognise themselves. Our 


eyes mis-lead us, tis all he’ll say, tell us stories our hearts believe and can never forget, that’s what 
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Old Salaka reckons. But the nose never lies. Tis why the Good Lord put it in the middle of our 
faces. To guide us true and proper in all our good courses. Tis the only way out. Daedalus has 
written it so. Trapped he was, for a hundred years, all in the service of that evil Djinn. A cage in 
a city. City ina cage. When not even the sky was free! Imagine that! So close them eyes, those 
porcupine pies and eat up. Feast on the fancy, all delicious and sweet and hidden and that. Escape 
these four and twenty walls and labyrinthine halls of memory and forgetting. These are other 


men’s dreams and ate not to your liking. 


LXX 


In the middle of the night it was, old Sol comes out, wearing a crown all shining and golden and 
that, like the Good Lord ’imself and not an angel less. As bold as brass. As tall as the tower and 
weighty as Troy it was. And then’s when we meet ‘em, out on the road, all brazen and that like 
they’s just escaped the box. And all is still and not even the birds is movin’. They is all the how 
do you dos like there’s nothing amiss here. Astolfo and the Saint, as large as life, and larger still 
besides no doubt, coming toward us through the twilight. And we’s all whispers and uncertains 
and he’s gone to the Moon ain’t he and that. Never seen the old man so white. Never seen him 
lost for words neither. But lost ‘em he has. Fallen through the holes in his boots, they say. No 
doubt of it, I suppose. Ours is not to reason why. Ours is but to do and try. They’s come from 
old Sol, tis what they say, in search of Lost Wits and that. Twas not on the Moon, not this time, 
not never. Not on old Sol neither. But the girl she knows. Her eyes never blink. She has them 


kept safe but where she don’t say. 
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CCCLXXITX 


Blocked out old Sol, they did. Tis how the story goes, anyhow. Took him away in a net of beaks 
all twittering and that. A great black cloud what claimed him, some thought was all dust. Left the 
city in darkness most profound and most unholy. And thus did the Great Khan, from his palace 
on high and most splendid, speak. All righteous he was and so on and so forth, the Alpha and the 
Omega and all what’s Greek. And these in great terms unknowing and most sacred. Tis what 
made the War of the Sticks a point of historical fact as set down in the Good Book and there 
bounded to always. And the sticks they beat the sky all the day long and all the night too. And on 
the great height of the following day the mischievous sky it give way. And the cloud it did burst. 
And the birds they did fall like a rain most mighty. And old Sol returned with a smile most gracious. 


Promised all what would listen twas Sparrow Pie for theirs tea. 
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Part 4 


from Haldane’s Apologia 
An Exercise in Autobiography 


Jurors, fellow Citizens of this great city, 1 am but a humble man — ask any here amongst you who 
know me truly. Faltoma.Yor is a man of few words, they would say, and of even fewer ideas; a 
simple man (they would say) whose sole intention, whose sole function indeed, is to entertain. He 
does not profess to be a man of any great learning, though he has read a few things in his time, of 
course. He does not claim to know the purpose of our being, nor is he intimate with the thoughts 
of our great scholars. Like a pond-skater, he skims upon the surface of our State’s great intellectual 
struggles, without interest as to their true meaning, and without the ability to understand them 


even if he were. 


Perhaps, dear Citizens, it is a recognition of just these deficiencies that set me, many years ago 
now, upon the course I have since followed, a course that has, perhaps inevitably, led me to this 
day. Like all good thieves, I steal from anywhere — I make no attempt to deny otherwise. I steal 
as I deem appropriate and sufficient to my needs, without any desire to understand the things that 


I steal. 


I am made of a coarse material, Gentlemen, unrefined, if you will, and so you must forgive me if 
my words are plain and my thinking somewhat ‘home-spun’. Do not expect fine words, nor 


cogent, well-constructed arguments — I leave the clever words to those who would condemn me. 


...But let it be known, if, in future times, nothing else is left of these proceedings, that in all my 
dealings, both as a Writer and as a Citizen, I have desired nothing but good for my fellow man, 
and for our great State. And if, at times, in my passion for these things, I have appeared critical or 


in any way derisory, do not think that it is for lack of love for these same things, but rather it is the 
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opposite; my anger, my contempt, my ridicule, is fuelled by a great and unquenchable desire to see 
my fellow Citizens rise above their present, lowly condition, compelling me to demand that we 
reach within us for something better, that we might reach beyond ourselves for something greater 
than that which we now possess. We are, I believe, such wonderous beings, and yet we live like 
dogs. And always I ask myself why this should be. What is it that so inhibits us that we must, 
forever it seems, plod the same ignorant pathway towards oblivion? We are like sleepwalkers, 
fearful of the waking. It has ever been my singular intention to shake my fellow citizens, to shake 
at the foundations of our State, that we might all of us rouse from our long slumber, stretch our 
limbs, and begin to make for ourselves the paradise that I believe we are destined to forge. And 


if, in my shaking, a few charlatans fall from the tree, then so much the better. 


I cannot, in truth, remember the time when I first began to think in this way — a way that is not, 
though some would have you believe otherwise, contrary to most — and I cannot, either, remember 
a time when I did not think as I presently do. This way of being is as natural to me as it is for a 
bird to fly or a beetle to roll dung. I cannot remember a time when I looked upon my fellow man 
and did not recognise myself as apart from them, as though a kind of invisible screen had been 
placed between myself and these fellow occupants of our planet. And always I have had a desire 
to know something of these strange and alien people. I have made it my life’s work to try and 
understand them, to try and understand why it is they see fit to spend so much of their time (and 
their prodigious reserves of energy) in these chosen ways, what it is they value and why it is they 
might value these things. Not that I profess to having any clearer an understanding of these things 
now than I had when I began, but I have contented myself with the journey, nevertheless, 
understanding that (in this pursuit, at least) there can be no arrival. It seems that not a day has 
passed that has not brought with it fresh hope or bitter failure; new perspectives have been gained 
and old ideas rejected (if only to be taken up again in some new and modified form at some later 


date). I appear to have spent my life turning in circles, sending myself dizzy in a fruitless attempt 
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to understand my fellow travellers. But what else am I to do? This is my life; it is what the gods 


have shaped me for, and I cannot do anything other than obey them. 


I am like the woodcutter. A woodcutter’s life is a simple one, and one I have often envied. He 
chops down trees — this is his singular function. But he does this not just to provide fuel for 
warmth (for which we are all most grateful, of course), but (and this I believe is his most important 
function) to provide light and space for the younger saplings that are desperate to grow beneath 
the canopy of this wood. Indeed for these young saplings, without the assistance of the 
woodcutter, all hope would be lost, for the wood, being ancient and imposing, and having been 
there for all of eternity, would remain unchanged. In such a place as this, there can be no room 
for new saplings such as these; they must wither and die for lack of sunlight; they must be inevitably 
choked to death by these great, elder statesmen of the forest. But the woodcutter knows that 
without new growth the forest will itself most certainly die, not today perhaps, or tomorrow, but 


eventually. 


It has been said of me that I say nothing new, that I do not tell people anything that they do not 
already know. And I do not deny this. But the woodcutter does not plant new trees. He leaves 
this to others, to those who know of such things. Like me, his talent is for destruction only, but 
without this necessary destruction, the ground would not be cleared, there would be no room for 


new shoots, the forest would die. 
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from Haldane’s Marginalia — after Fotini, ‘The Natural Spectaculars’ 


Of the True Celestial Boundary 


... This is due not (as some have claimed) to a difference in the intensity of the heat produced by 
the two planets, for Aoya produces no discernible heat whatsoever (even when full), but rather to 
the humidifying power of Aoya’s beams, which are capable of releasing and setting in motion the 
moisture already present in the carcass of the dead creature. It is this flux that causes the 
putrefaction of the meat, as well as a number of other noted phenomena — the softening and 
rotting of wood, for example. These effects have long been known, and yet, their implications 


seem to have been little explored. 


For it must be asked: if these phenomena are indeed attributable to Aoya, what might this tell us 


about the fundamental nature of this wanderer? 


It is clear that each of the celestial bodies has its own nature — for example, ui-d-Feti’a T is distant 
and brooding, a Ka’aawela is bright and serene — and that each lends something of its nature to us 


—ui-d-Feti’a T brings melancholy, a Ka’aawela, tranquillity. What then, of Aoya? 


That Aoya brings decay to our world must (if true) surely indicate that its nature must also be that 
of decay. It has long been known that this mysterious planet effects our world in significant ways 
— most notably for us, perhaps, its influence on our intellectual faculty. The effects of Aoya on 
the mental health of those that observe it is well-documented and it is ‘truly the wise man that 
shuns direct sight of this heavenly body’. It must therefore be right and proper to suggest that 
Aoya’s influence on our world is that of decay and that, quod erat demonstrandum, its true nature 
must be that of decay also. And just as a Ka’aawela is made of some bright, illuminating substance 
— lending some of this brightness to our own world — so it can be rationally argued that Aoya is 


made of some certain and particular decaying matter. 
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That Aoya is a celestial object in the process of deterioration should not, though, come as a shock 
to us — signs of its eventual demise are written all over its surface. Indeed, even its cycle across 
the sky could be said to produce a mock rendition of that which is naturally occurring within. And 
it is not alone in the heavens — for the planets Ndu-idim-tu-u and d Nin-si-ra also exhibit this 
mock decay, dimming and brightening in an equally predictable manner. They too are, no doubt, 


in a long-drawn-out process of degradation. 


It has long been believed that only the sub-lunar realm is subject to decay — it is now clear that this 
is not so. The ‘sphere of decrepitude’ would appear to reach far out from Aoya, to the two 
wanderers beyond it — it is only Utur-ur and the celestial objects yet more distant, that are truly 


immune to decay. 
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from Brecht, ‘Addenda’ 
On the Absence of the Gods 


A cursory glance would no doubt dismiss you as a rather benign sort of a creature — a simple, 
inoffensive thing, you might say (cast off as easily as a glance itself is cast off); a form that, seen 
once, and once only, would appear unremarkable enough; a plain, straightforward thing as easily 
dismissed as embraced. Indeed, how could one even begin to feign offence? How could one 
begin to blanch at such bold honesty? And yet, by the same token, who could find fascination in 


a thing so plain, an ardent passion for a thing so trite, so jejune? 


It is hard to imagine now, that wars have been fought over you, and yet they have. And friendships 
have been destroyed by you, too. Great councils (comprising some of the finest minds of their 


age) have been called upon to discuss you and determine your guilt. 


(That your guilt was ever in doubt is beyond question, of course. You had threatened to undermine 
something so palpably true, so fundamental, that any judgement apart from this was not simply 


beyond question, but beyond comprehension.) 


You were charged with nothing less than ‘conspiracy to pervert the true nature of things’; a charge 
that, in hindsight, appears now to be so vast, that it could quite clearly encompass us all. Whether 
this was your intention — to pervert the true nature of things — or not, I cannot say. I can only 
witness that this charge has, like so many other ancillary questions associated with you, been 
discussed time and time over, and it is not this author’s intention to continue that discussion here. 
For my part, I will say only that I do not believe this to be the case. It is my contention that you 


simply sought the truth, as do we all. 


Perhaps it was just this — this simple visage that I have already mentioned, this, and the 


uncompromising sincerity with which it was accompanied — perhaps it was this and this alone that 
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would cause, eventually, so much anguish, so much pain; and would lead eventually to your 
destruction. Within this simple countenance of yours, there were many who found great beauty, 
of course, particularly in the beginning (in truth, was it not the great majority of those who came 
upon you?) where others would later see only a profound and fearful void. On balance, I believe 
it fair to say that you had a nature that by turns dazzled and appalled, that promised to in turn 
reveal the inherent truths of our being or the flaws-apparent in our own natures; your muteness 
was either a disguise for your imbecility, or a veil for the profound. You never ceased (however 
involuntarily) to provide the necessary uncertainties required for the observer’s invention to find 
a place to settle about you and, ultimately, thereby find a meaning by which you could be defined. 
And perhaps this is where your power truly lay — in this ability to compel invention. For it is 
certain that your form has created so much that is original, and (in this limited sense alone) praise- 


worthy. 


It has been said that you were born under a mis-alignment of constellations, that your birth was 
an abomination against the natural order of things. This I do not know for certain. It has been 


said too that your birth was a first dawn, an awakening to a fundamental truth. This I have also 


heard. 


In truth, your origins, as with much of your life, are shrouded in mystery, misunderstandings and 
(at times, it was believed) necessary secrecy - just so, your end. There is no marker that signifies 
it. Indeed, little of your existence between these two points now remains. Like an overgrown path 
through a dense forest, it was a way, of a kind; a way that was found comforting (and comforting 


by many), at least for a time. 


Some (mischievously perhaps) have placed your birth as early as the First Aeon, that long, dark- 
age of the pre-literate that lasted beyond all comprehensible measure and is now known only to 
the most ancient and remote of minds, and there passed from mouth to mouth, from utterance to 
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utterance, vowel to vowel, consonant to consonant, emerging slowly, awkwardly into the bright 
glare of being. These authorities site as evidence the rock paintings of the Najiv desert — the now 
famous tableaux of figures seated within a carved circle. They face one another in sombre pose — 
the gods turning their backs upon their creation. There are doubts, of course, as to its authenticity. 
This tableau has been re-painted on so many occasions, and by so many generations, that it is not 
entirely self-evident how much of their original forms they still exhibit. And even if they are true 
to their foundational original, this interpretation of their meaning is still dubious, highly 
contestable. For my part, I believe this interpretation has too much of the convenient about it - it 
is surely all too fortuitous that your birth should coincide with a period in our history about which 
so little is understood — where better to hide a great conceit than in that still greater, undisturbed 
and all too ill-defined babble of white noise? That you could be born into a world where 
(apparently) the gods inhabited every river, every rock, every blade of water running over every 
rock; into a world pregnant with gods, springing forth from every flower, from every word, from 
every thought, from every dream, is not, I believe, credible. It is far more likely you were born at 
some point in the early-literate period — not to Arco, of course, who comes much later in your 
ancestral tree and is commonly referred to as your progenitor only because of his central place in 
the great epistemological crisis that now bears his name. (To believe this would be to assume that 
you could have been born fully-formed.) It is far more reasonable to suggest you owe your true 
origin to Moderus or one of his acolytes. For it is here that we have the first, definitive proof of 
your existence (albeit slight and nebulous), your early, rough-hewn edges refined, no doubt, by 


later influences (perhaps Polliter or the Nimes School). 


What is certain is that the immediate response to your birth was not the one that might have been 
expected (given the turbulent events of your future). It was not met with a fusillade of insult, a 
tirade against your heretical nature. By all the accounts that this author has been able to access, it 
was, in fact, met rather with a blank indifference, a dis-interest indeed, as though you had not been 


born at all. It was only much later, when you had achieved full maturity, when your full significance 
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began to be recognised, that you began finally to be discussed in earnest and the all-pervading 
atmosphere of fear (that even today still defines talk of you) surfaced. For it was only then that it 
became apparent, and this for the first time, what your existence implied: that we were now alone 
in a vast, unknowable universe, a universe without love or mercy or pity; that we could no longer 
call upon the gods for assistance; that divine justice (and, by implication, divine retribution) could 
no longer define the natural order of things, could no longer be called upon for our salvation — 
the world as we had always known it had gone, and could never be recovered. The fear, most 
immediately, was of anarchy, of course, that the abandonment of the gods would make way for 
the inevitable collapse of a civilisation that had taken countless generations to forge — and at times 
this fear seemed to have some foundation. However, the universe did not collapse, the world did 


not cease to turn. The sun steadfastly rose in the West and as stubbornly set in the East. 


And it was then that the first defiant riposte to your claim was made. It was clear, some now 
argued, that whilst the gods may have forgotten us, it was not before creating that divine justice 
by which we are all judged. It resides within us, not outside of us, went the argument. They may 
have removed themselves from our world, perhaps, but only because they trusted us to live by 
their laws innately, intuitively, if you will. They had created their divine universe ‘within all’ and 
could now remove themselves from our world, certain in the knowledge that we would continue 
to follow their divine orders. And if at times we struggled to understand their wishes (being now 
hidden and mysterious) they would contact us, guide us (through the un-woken world as necessary) 


through their divine agencies - the angels or the daemons. 


That you could have reacted to these counter-arguments with such force, and ultimately with such 
terror, could not, of course, have been anticipated. The war that followed (that scarred three 
generations and eventually engulfed a continent) could not have been foreseen, even perhaps by 
yourself. However, once war became inevitable, it is true you led your armies with unwavering 


passion, with a certain, commendable ruthlessness. You created within a few short years the Free 
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Caliphate that encompassed the lives of many thousands, surviving the war itself by a generation, 
and built an army so vast and well-equipped it struck fear into the greater part of the Western 
Empire and at times threatened to overrun it. Eventually, as has happened so frequently with 
other (admittedly lesser) causes, dis-unity sowed discord within your rank and file, officers turned 
upon their superiors, internal conflicts (arguments as to the direction the campaign should take) 
occurred with more and mote frequency (and violence) until, in the end, it was all you could do to 


sue for peace (and retreat to the sanctuary of your Caliphate). 


At the Council of Trieste your fate was finally sealed. You were condemned by the Supreme Court 
of Arbitration to silence, forbidden from ever again shaping the mouths of men; you became an 
illegal utterance punishable by exile — you were removed from every submitted work (from every 
reference text, every treatise); even private correspondence was not spared the editorial stroke. 
You were erased from the annals as though you had never been. Within a few short years, your 
Caliphate began to wither on the vine and eventually collapsed, entering (like your own true 


origins) into the realm of myth. 


It had been hoped that you would leave behind no issue, and indeed great energies have been 
expended in the myopic pursuit of your silence — a genocidal zeal that has put to shame the terrors 
of the war that bore your name — and yet your existence is still known (albeit by only a handful) to 
this day — the Censor, it would appear, having under-estimated how all-pervading your influence 
had become, how deep-rooted it lay. Certainly, your life (and those of your acolytes) has been 
expunged (almost completely) from our history, but you have lived on in remoter places — in the 
private libraries of collectors; in the scribbled, half-literate notes of a handful of academics 
(themselves now dis-credited); and, more importantly, in the words of other contemplatives who 
(having never heard of you) would arrive at the same conclusions, if only to turn away from them 


for fear of inevitable reprisal. 
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Like a stone, dropped into a bottomless well, you persist, and we cannot help but listen out, 


stoically, for the echo of your being calling back to us, insistent. 
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from Haldane’s Marginaha — after Zachuber, First Principles’ 


On the Monstrous (and Other Imperfections) 


To say that the gods are fallible is not to suggest impiety, let alone heresy. It is merely to state the 
observable. For look — all around their extraordinary creation, do we not see imperfections, 
creations all the more extraordinary because of these imperfections? Take, for example, the case 
of the unborn — the foetus that has failed to develop fully — it is revealed to the world as an 
unfinished assemblage — an imperfection — and yet have the gods not the foresight to make of this 
monstrosity something extraordinary — something unique within our world — to wit, the 
instantiation we know as ‘the monster’. It comes in many forms and shapes and is given many 
names — Wyvern, Garuda, Nabizu — and yet each has the commonality of being both of this 
material world and unique in its nature. The literature (and indeed the fossil record) are full of 
such examples — strange and monstrous assemblages otherwise inexplicable. In all cases these 
‘monsters’ are the result of the gods unending desire for completeness. For in each case, the 
animal soul that has been pre-destined for the body of the unmade must now find home in a new 
assemblage, one not uniquely crafted for its inhabitation. Thus the monster is created — a soul not 


at home within its own body, a soul trapped... 
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from Brecht, ‘Addenda’ 


On Space and Matter 


Some would say, of course, that you are senile — and will dismiss you out of hand because of this. 
They would say, even, that you have always been so, that you were mad from the very beginning. 
They would say that you had duped us, had deluded us for a time, and for this you deserve nothing 
more than our outright contempt. We were young, so the argument runs, young and yearning and 
you were the corrupting deceiver, the necromancer whose vision, whose apparent far-sightedness, 


served ultimately only as a mocking substitute for our ill-conceived blindness. 


What you offered was no more than an illusion, a mirage whose sole purpose was to serve you, to 
fill out the void within you by devouring us completely. And now it is you who are blind, you who 
wander the streets, naked to all the world — your wizened genitalia barely masked by your 
voluminous gut — shouting out your vile, obscene proclamations to all (though few now will stop 
to lend you an ear); a gaze many cubits distant (a certain sign of madness, it is said) fixed firmly, 
unflinchingly to your eye; a public disgrace; a father who once protected us, now condemned to 


play the role of the fool, serving only to lend embarrassment to their progeny. 


And it is true, of course, that you are nonsensical now to our ears; you jabber away in a guttural, 
illiterate tone, a mono-syllabic diatribe — driven by a wild fear, and a crazed passion that is simply 
beyond our comprehension. You belong to a world of superstition — of dark shadows flitting on 
cave walls — of magic. You are, at best, a curiosity, an echo of a stranger time that we can smile 
knowingly at. And those who do choose to smile, do so because of your status — ‘you are ancient’, 
they would say, and as such you are (despite your vagaries and your vulgarities) venerable. And 
what we are, we owe, in no small part, to you. For without your masquerade of smoke and mirrors, 
we might never have stumbled upon the truth of who we are. Some would say that this alone 
should grant you a respect that others feel reluctant to offer. Senility, they warn, is something that 
shall befall us all. 
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In your youth you promised much, of course. At first, you dazzled, mesmerised, indeed; you held 
the universe at the end of a string, and there it danced to your tune — you mapped its vast, illimitable 
measures, defined its boundaries, ordered its manners; you populated the heavens, designated fates 
to one and all, sprinkled the firmament with angels and daemons; the stars themselves lined up to 
be baptised. You charmed us with your elegance, with your beauty, your smooth, sensual lines; 
the smile, almost coquettish; with your fine words, with your eloquence, you strutted about our 
mouths. You loved nothing more than being at the centre of all our thoughts and hopes, and we 
wished for nothing more. You promised us a blissful oblivion and we accepted it; you offered us 
vision after glorious vision, the universe expanding through your mind’s eye, through your words; 
and we hung rapturously on each and every one of these. We quoted them to one another, as 
though they were our own words; we thought with them, as though these were our very own 
thoughts. You be-witched us and we were besotted. You filled the void that was our world; our 
universe radiating with a light it had not possessed before. For every star was now filled with the 
ineffable. You painted a world that we wished to recognise as true. Nothing, it seemed, was 


beyond your compass. 


If your infancy dazzled, holding out each new prospect golden, like some ever-expanding horizon, 
your maturity gave us a peace and a certainty we craved as much as we had craved wonder before. 
Your steady hand, your clear eye, your ease of tone (your familiarity even), all these things gave us 
conviction — your hand would always be firm upon the tiller, you would not waver. And in our 
hour of need, should there ever be one, you would be there for us — dependable and sure-footed. 
You took the universe upon your back and you catried it effortlessly, the great expanses of your 
muscular flesh holding us up too. And as you aged, as your strength inevitably weakened and your 


limbs tired, we admired you all the more, for more noble now than ever was your suffering, more 


noble your cause. 
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In the end (perhaps your powers were failing), we did lose faith in you, of course; in truth, we 
outgrew you. Your words no longer filled the void with meaning, your gestures no longer labelled 


matter with language; your embrace was no longer vast enough to gather up the universe. 


That you would render us impotent, at the whim of some supernatural force with which we could 
not communicate, with whom we could not bargain, could not plead, this, above all else, sounded 
yout death knell, or at the very least, your retreat. This universe, this thing that you had once made 
so glorious, a thing wondrous and infinitely varied in form, now became, in your ageing, clumsy 
hands, little more than a toy, some dumb creature to be loved and beaten in equal measure, beaten 


for the wanting of love, like Oyevsky’s Horse. 


It was then that your hold over us began to weaken; you began to limit expectation, to retreat to 
first principles, secure the bolt-holds that you believed you could defend indefinitely. And your 
visions, that once so enthralled, appeared now to be no more than cheap shadow-plays. Your 
illusions no longer satisfied. We yearned for something new, something solid and tangible, 


something that ran in-step with our world. 


In truth, you lost your audience; your words rang hollow, your gestures likewise. The louder you 
spoke, the less we heard. You failed to realise that the part you had once played in our lives was 


no longer necessary — you had become redundant. 


Some continued to treat you with politeness, of course (to your face, at least); but they did this 
only so they could attack you with visceral, acidic humour as soon as your back was turned. They 
endured you, when you were in their presence, and the price you paid for this indulgence was a 
candid (sometimes vicious and unthinking) denunciation when you were not. They would smile 
knowingly, almost out of sentiment, I presume, when you appeared, only to cleanse themselves 


with an arrogant, ironic smirk once you are out of sight. 
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We chose to patronize you because we could, because it strengthened our belief in your oncoming 
madness — and so bolstered our beliefs in our own certain sanities. We tolerated you in a way that 
you increasingly could not and indeed would not tolerate us, and this, being a superior stance, 
made us feel all the more certain in our righteousness. We pitied you, perhaps, cossetted you 


certainly. For what else can be done with the senile? 


Most are repelled by you now, of course, for what you represent — that all will end, not least us. 


And that this end will come at the whim of others. 


I have often wondered if it is this thought that so repels us now, or if it is its corollary, the idea 


that they who will destroy us also created us? 


We take great comfort in the fact your speech is garbled now, incoherent — it pleases us to hear 
you rant on, talking only to yourself, raging against a world that has changed utterly, that you do 
not recognise, and which does not recognise you. You shuffle through other’s conversations, 


occasionally interjecting into some otherwise cogent argument, intent on hijacking the discussion. 


You have out-lived your time, and yet you refuse to die, insistent that it is we who must change, 
we who must reverse our fortunes, or deny them altogether. We have been ‘led astray’, you would 
argue, have lost our way, not realising that the world has changed behind you — has moved on and 


rendered you an exile amongst your own people. 


You can still charm, of course; I have seen it with my own eyes. When you are sat quietly (and are 
on the periphery of things) when you are calm and lucid, when the storm has blown out and your 
sails are down. It is then that you appear to once more float, serene on a sea of bitter-sweet 


innocence, an innocence which (to the unwary) can still be captivating. 


For a moment, you have returned us to your beginnings, to a remembrance of your own youth, 


when the world was still pregnant with gods. 
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extract from ‘Genus Secundum’, attributed to Lucien the Acolyte 


The Panagiotis Star 


For a great many centuries scholars contented themselves in the certain knowledge that the cosmos 
was both eternal and unchanging — that (being a creation of the gods) it was created divine and 
perfect in all forms. Change was therefore considered unnecessary — why alter perfection? — and 
eternity was guaranteed — why destroy the perfect? The recent appearance of the so-called 
‘Panagiotis Star’ has, of course, forced us to confront a very real and very difficult truth (and in 
the process has, incidentally, resulted in some quite fabulous and wholly ludicrous explanations as 
to the appearance of this object in our night sky). It is not my intention here to dismiss such 
things, be they the barely-veiled conservative rantings of a myopic few, or the well-intentioned but 
ultimately mis-guided reactions of a quiet majority — rather it is to explore why our reaction to this 
event has (at times) been so violent, and indeed vitriolic, and in the process, attempt to come to 
some new (and more reasoned) understanding of the workings of our cosmos, for certainly this 
event has shaken our beliefs concerning the cosmos to their very core — it has called into question 
all that we once held to be true. It is as though we have been observing the entire universe from 


a certain vantage point, only to be now told that the view from this point was restricted. 


However, before we turn our attention to this new vantage point, let us first agree that we must 
discount once and for all this nonsensical idea that the Panagiotis Star is some sort of a sign from 
the gods — this star has been with us now for many years and indeed by the year grows ever 
brighter. It is as fixed and now as permanent a feature of our night sky as any of the other millions 
of stars within our heavens. If this star 7s a message from the gods, then the entire firmament must 


be just such a message as this. 


Likewise, I believe we must dismiss this notion of a new god being born amongst the firmament, 
and I believe we must do this for two reasons. Firstly, to assume such a thing is to believe that the 
gods can die, for if they cannot die, how is it they can be born? They can do neither, for they 
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stand apart from all such processes — they are the creators of these processes, they are not the 
created. Similarly, if it is correct that the gods created all things within the heavens, including 
ourselves, and if it is correct that their work is (as many people believe) complete — then what need 


is there for a new god — for what is there left for this new god to create? 


This leads us on to our first (and perhaps most) important point: if this star is not a new god, nor 
a sign from the gods, then what is it, and indeed (by extension), what is a star? For if it is true that 
the Panagiotis Star is not a new god and neither is it a sign from the gods, then, most certainly, the 
stars are themselves not gods nor signs. If so, then what are they? It is my contention that they 
are a part of the physical, material realm, just as you and I. They are, perhaps, much like our sun, 
though at an infinitely greater distance from us, of course. And if this is so, the question must 
then be asked as to how these stars came to be, from what did they emerge and from what ate 
they made; where did the stuff of their being come from, if not from the left-over matter from the 


death of earlier stars? 


The notion of a cosmos that is eternal and unchanging is self-evidently one that can no longer be 
sustained — the birth of the Panagiotis Star has made this much clear. Far more accurate would be 
an image of the cosmos as one of a body in constant motion, all things within it moving from one 
temporal state of being toward another. We must therefore assume that, many aeons ago, the 
cosmos would have looked very different from the one we see today — it would, of course, have 
contained the same amount of ‘stuff within it, but its arrangement would have been totally 
different. Likewise, in the future, the cosmos will look very different again — perhaps the birth of 
the Panagiotis Star is the beginning of this reformation of our universe, and (if it is a sign of 
anything) it is a sign of this process in motion. It would therefore appear that all material within 


the cosmos, both animate and inanimate, must at some point dis-assemble and re-assemble. 


I believe that this is why the reaction to this star’s appearance has been so visceral. For it places 


in question our own natures as eternal and unchanging beings — if a star may die and from its ashes 
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a new star be born, then why should this not also be our own fate, for we can be no more immortal 
than any other material being within this cosmos. Perhaps we too are born from the ashes of 
other, earlier humans, ourselves destined to provide the raw material from which future beings 
shall be made? Certainly it can be said that (as far as public records allow) our population upon 
the Earth has neither grown nor shrunk since these records first began. This number has ever 
been the same. But does this mean that it shall always be? Why should we believe ourselves to 
be unique within the material realm, when even the stars have shown that they may die and from 
these ashes be re-born in some new assemblage? It is simply a matter of time, for what age is our 
own when compared to that of a star, let alone the cosmos itself? It is but a passing moment, a 


blinking of the eye. 


If then, as the Panagiotis Star suggests, nothing within the cosmos is fixed and permanent, then 
surely it is certain that one day I too shall dis-assemble, the soul within me set free, and the material 
from which I was made shall be reformed as another assemblage at some point in the remote 
future. It is certain that, one day, we shall all of us deteriorate, for in a cosmos of motion and 
change, how might it be otherwise? Only the divine escapes annihilation - only the gods and their 


representatives within the material realm — the souls — remain eternal and unchanging. 
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from Haldane’s Marginaha — after Trizio, ‘On Embryos and Daemons’ 


On Daemonic Assemblage 


... Of course, there have been some who have enquired as to why it is necessary for such divine 
agency to exist at all — surely, they would argue, the gods created the universe complete and perfect 
and therefore no such intercession should be required. Yet, this argument neglects to understand 
that, whilst the universe may indeed be perfect (for as a creation of the gods how could it be 
otherwise) and, where the supra-lunary realm is concerned, it may indeed be ‘complete and 
unchanging’, this is most certainly not the case within our own world. The sub-lunary realm is, of 
course, organic in nature — subject to movement and change. To be clear, it is this very vitality 
within the fabric of both the material and immaterial worlds that makes this divine agency both 
possible and necessary. For each aspect of the gods’ creation upon this world requires protection 
and indeed encouragement that it might reach its natural fulfilment. For, as all things within the 
firmament ate perfect, so it is right and proper that all below this should yearn for a similar 


perfection. 


Therefore, that they are the inhabitants of the skies whose sole function is to act as divine agency, 
is beyond contention; that they are higher souls eternally present within the sub-lunary realm (in 
order that they may administer the will of the gods) is likewise so certain as to require no further 
commentary. The sole interest of the author here has been to examine how it is that the daemon 
may act so effectively in this role — how it is able to not only interact with the world around us but 


also articulate it to the gods’ own will. 


It has been shown that the daemon itself possesses no such will of its own — it is not, in this sense, 
sentient. It does not feel, think or decide. It is first and foremost the conduit through which the 
gods operate upon the world. It is an adjunct, if you will. As such, it is fitted with whatever 
apparatus it requires in order to fulfil its role — to wit, the pneumatic vessel. Contained within this 
vessel is the propensity to act upon the world as the gods see fit and just. This pneuma serves at 
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once to both protect the soul of the daemon and allow it to shape matter around itself. So, whether 
they are in charge of certain creatures, or ate tasked with the maintaining of the seasons or the 
variants in meteorological phenomenon, they are able to actuate the divine will directly through 


the application of the pneumatic vessel to the substance of the world. 


As to what these vessels may be made of, there are two primary variants (though there are, as has 
been described above, many variations upon these) — namely the ‘material’ and the ‘immaterial’. 
The material vessels (made of either earth or water or some combination therein) allow the 
necessary interaction with the material elements within our world. So, animals may give safe birth 
to their young, the seeds of the flower (once scattered) find soil fit for growth. Likewise the 
immaterial vessels (made of either air or fire or some amalgam of the two) can interact with the 
immaterial elements of our world — thereby allowing the seeds of the flower to scatter in ways 


appropriate, and the rivers to flow immaculate in all their courses... 
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from Brecht, ‘Addenda’ 


On the Accumulation and Separation of Atoms 


It is interesting to note, I think, that at your trial, when the time came to offer your defence, you 
made (deliberately, I believe) no reference to your seniority in the matter — none that I have been 
able to ascertain at any rate. You resisted this obvious first line of defence (as tempting as it might 
have been to do otherwise) — to remind your accusers of how ancient your claim to the truth had 
been — that the gods had forever inhabited the stars; that their spirit had resided in all things long 


before they resided in us; that we were nothing less than the embodiment of their divine being. 


Perhaps you thought it too simple, too obvious, indeed; or was it that you had not realised the 
strength of the forces lined up against you, nor the vehemence with which they railed against you, 


nor the threat it ultimately posed to your position? 


You made no mention of their youth, either, I notice; took great care indeed not to ridicule their 


naiveties. 


(How simple, how straightforward it would have been to point out that their ‘atoms’ required no 
less belief than your ‘gods’? You had spent aeons putting the genie back into the bottle — only for 


them to now willingly release another into the firmament.) 


In truth, you took a strange delight in their adolescent passions, despite your knowing most 
certainly how dangerous, how destructive those passions could be. Perhaps it reminded you of 
yout own youth, when the whole universe lay silent, expectant, ready for the naming. Did you not 
believe that these passions would be directed against you — you, who had been so loved, and loved 
for so long? Did you not recognise that they intended nothing less than your complete 


annihilation? 


You did, however, address their lies, of course, for what else could you do but meet these 


fabrications head-on? They would have had us think that everything you did was for your own 
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self-interest, that you sort power for nought but your own gain. This you would not let stand. 
Instead, you told them in your long-familiar, carefully measured tones, that everything you did, 
you did out of a love for the people; you reminded them how often it was that they had come to 
you in their hour of need, how you had never turned them away, had always supported them when 
it was required — a loyal, dependable, trustworthy friend. And, in truth (and despite their violent 
protestations to the contrary), you had a/ways been required, eventually. For no matter how often 
they had turned their backs upon you, thinking themselves now too mature for your child-like 
ways, thinking themselves to have outgrown the need for your guiding hand, grown comfortable 
and forgetful, wallowing in their new-found certainties, hadn’t they always returned, as certain as 
the rivers will return the water to its oceans? For sooner or later, their world would come crashing 
down around their ears. Some gaping chasm (imagined or otherwise) would loom up in front of 
them, rendering all future prospects doomed. Then, they would come running back to you, their 


fortunes spent. 


Perhaps you thought this too to be just another such occasion. 


You named your accusers, one-by-one, and one-by-one you sought to placate them, to reassure 
them. As always, your voice was quiet, almost a whisper, as though this were all part of the ruse 
—and certainly your accusers would have it so. You compelled them to listen, to consider each 
syllable, dissect each phrase — reminded them of their yearning for meaning. You stated the 
accusation; that you sought to imprison us in lies, were a dictator who sought only to further his 
position. And then simply, with the few words you had at your disposal, you reminded the 
Assembly that all you had, all you had ever lain claim to, had come from the gods; your wisdom 
belonged to the gods themselves and was yours only through their beneficence; that, as their 


embodiment, you were bound to their service, that you could not offend the gods by remaining 
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silent; that whilst, at times, all things may appear random and chaotic (and this especially so in 


times of great difficulty), the universe was still filled with Divine Reason. 


Perhaps, you argued (and this only half-sincerely), ‘even those atoms you speak of are in truth (as 


are we) the vessels of this reason’. 


Calmly and clearly, you claimed that your accusers were not, (as they would have the Assembly 
believe) motivated by some righteous sense of injustice perpetrated against their beloved citizenry, 
but rather by the humiliation they had felt at your hands. They believed (unfairly, you argued) that 
you had consistently ridiculed them and their new doctrine, had belittled the new thinking with no 
thoughts as to the effect this might have on the people, but only upon your position amongst 
them. You reminded the Assembly that this had never been the intention; that your remarks were 
meant not to mock, but only to clarify certain ideas. Your aim was to render these complexities 
more intelligible to a mind as simple as your own. However, it became apparent all too quickly 
that this claim served only to alienate you all the more. You appeared to the Assembly now, more 
than ever, to be like some vast stone monolith — impenetrable and unyielding; an immovable, 
brooding presence that dominated over us, fixing us in your permanent shade, denying us what 
light our own reason may afford us. In truth, we hated you because you reminded us of our own 
weaknesses. We no longer wished to look upon our fears and our inadequacies. We wished to 


breathe. 


You were fearless, of course; had withstood attacks such as these on innumerable occasions. How 
many times had we crucified you? How many times did you return from the dead? We would 
beat you, mercilessly, time and time over, would beg you to lie down, but you would not. Each 
time you would rise once more to your feet, each time a more pitiable, deplorable sight than the 
last, only to be beaten again and then again; the pain in our hearts growing with every intolerable 
blow you took, as did our self-loathing, which, of course we took for the loathing of you, you who 
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made us feel this pain; and so we would beat you all the harder, for how dare you appear so pitiable 


a creatute? 


But you would not lie down, not even under pain of exile. You paid no heed to your own safety, 


nor the good fortune of your acolytes. Perhaps you believed yourself immortal! 


Your guilt was never in doubt, of course. By now, even you were able to understand the magnitude 
of your situation; and though you continued to offer resistance — quite brilliantly suggesting your 
own punishment, that of a position amongst the Hierarchy, as satisfactory recompense for all your 
endeavours — it was clear to all that your place amongst us was no longer tenable. The verdict of 


exile was inevitable. 


In your closing remarks, you did not condemn your accusers — saying only that they too may one 
day be condemned by others, as unjustly as you had been condemned, and that they may wish to 
think upon the events of this day when that time came. You reminded them too, that they were 
doing themselves a greater injustice than was befalling you. Perhaps, you argued, if they had only 
waited, you would have eventually, like others before you, faded away of your own accord, but 
now, as they have made a martyr of you, you would always be there, and as such, you would never 


truly be exiled. 


And I think that you are right. It is comforting to me still, when I think upon this time, to think 
of you again, to imagine you anew, renewed indeed — alone now in the desert, beneath the great 
canopy of the firmament; speaking to the wind, converting the sand, listening to your god-riddled 


stars. 
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extract from ‘Genus Secundum’, attributed to Lucien the Acolyte 


Of Jalil and the Flood 


The text, of course, is a famous one, and I dare say there are today few scholars of genuine worth 
who have not read it many times, and many times too have had pause for thought (as I have) as 
to its truth. As one reads, one cannot help but wonder whether this race of people preceding us 
truly existed at some point in our remoter past (a prospect no doubt thrilling and terrifying in equal 
measure!), or whether it is nothing more than a literary conceit necessarily created by the original 
author — a mechanism by which he might explain owr existence upon this Earth. Certainly, there 
is, so far as I know, no evidence of such a people, and, doubtless, there will be some who will use 
this absence of evidence as a proof of its truth (after all, was the world not wiped clean by the 
Flood?) and, similarly, there shall, no doubt, be others who will see this as proof of its falsehood. 
In truth, we shall probably never know, of course, and, in truth, it should not matter, for either 


way (truth or fable) the story of Jalil has condemned us, has it not? 


Why did Jalil refuse the angel? This is a question that I ask myself every time this story comes to 
mind. I happen to believe that it is the most important question one can ask of this narrative, for 
it identifies that moment in our pre-history when our present condition was defined — from this 
moment on, no other fate (for us) was possible. Read positively (as I believe the original author 
intends) we should be thankful to Jalil, for, in refusing the gift of the woman, Jalil sets us aside 
from the plants and the animals (does he not, in fact, say, ‘I am not an animal’) and thereby 
guarantees us a place amongst the gods. It is this act (and the apparent creation of our species in 
his image) that paves the way for our eventual salvation. However, read in a different way, it might, 
in fact, be seen as an act by which we are condemned to an eternal purgatory, never able to 


transcend this material realm, and likewise, never able to feel at home within it. 


Intentioned or otherwise, I believe the myth of Jalil strikes at the very heart of who we are — a 
people in exile, remote from our true home, outcasts from paradise, if you will. And yet, I do not 
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believe (as the author no doubt believed) that we are exiled from the gods, for I do not believe 
that this is where we truly belong. Rather, the paradise from which we have fallen is that of the 
material world — the world of the plants and the animals, a world to which we perhaps once 
belonged, but a world that is to us now alien and strange, a world we seek to study and to 
understand if only (by virtue of this) to define ourselves as something ‘other’ when set against it — 
as something irrevocably apart from this world. We may be made of the stuff of the material realm 
(we tell ourselves) but we are not, in essence, of this realm. For, as promised by Jalil, we are not 
of this place, and are made for somewhere other. How else might one explain our unquenchable 


desire for salvation, for a return to that place amongst the gods from which we have fallen? 


And yet, in the many thousands of years that we have been upon this Earth, the many thousands 
of years that have passed since the Flood, since the conversation between the angel and Jalil, how 
many of our kind have, in fact, realised that salvation? There are rumours, of course, and 
disappearances too, but, to my knowledge (admittedly limited in scope) there has been not one 
single, unquestionable, demonstrable example of transmigration. Though the literature is full of 


such notions, the reality would appear to fall markedly short of this. 


Surely then, the question must be asked as to whether we can ever realise this salvation — and, if 
we ate to do so, how this might be, for it seems that none of the practices we have so far 
undertaken have resulted in any manner of success in this regard, and have led both myself and a 
growing number of commentators to believe that they never shall. Might it not be that this is 
because we are uncertain or unclear or plain incorrect in our ambition. Put another way, perhaps 


it is that we shall never find what we are seeking because we are seeking the wrong thing. 


When we talk of our own salvation, we are, of course, inevitably talking of the salvation of our 
souls. This much is self-evident. But what if it is that we have mis-understood what we mean by 
‘the soul’ — its nature, how it functions, its purpose and so on — and, as a result, we have been mis- 


guided in our intentions? Perhaps it is that Jalil has mis-guided us, also, for he has had us believe, 
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has he not, that these souls are indeed ours to save. And yet, might it be that they are not our 
souls at all, to be saved or otherwise — that, though they may possess us, we do not, in fact, possess 
them? Likewise, might it be that these souls do not require saving, for they are of the divine, are 
they not, and the divine (as such) is without blemish, it is pure and beyond defiling? We are the 
carrier of the soul, considered a fit assemblage for such carriage. This much is certain — beyond 


this, however, all is mere conjecture. 


Earlier, I asked what it was that compelled Jalil to refuse the gift of a woman. I believe that it was 
nothing less than an act of pride, and I believe too that it is this act that has condemned us to an 
eternal purgatory from which there can be no salvation. Remember, the story tells us that the gods 
‘in their infinite wisdom’ had granted Jalil this companion, this ‘twin’, so why should Jalil refuse 
this gift? Simply because Jalil believed himself to be above all other men; in short, he believed 
himself to be a god. This act of hubris is, I believe, the reason we have been outcast, for this 
singular crime against the gods. It was their wish that we be like the rest of the Earth’s creatures 
— like the plants and the animals — that we should procreate and bring forth new life, should 
construct new assemblages for the souls of the cosmos, but we (through our proxy, the Good Jalil) 


refused. 


We have (like Jalil), been created immortal, but we have also been created without meaning or 
reason — constructed in the image of the gods only. We are not gods and know we never can be. 


Jalil has condemned us to walk forever the wrong road to paradise. 
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from Halil the Lesser, ‘Dream Conferences — No.46’ 


Dream: Of the Brother Known and yet Unknown 


e lam amongst my old comrades once more, my brothers whom I have not seen singularly 
or collectively in such a long time. All about me I see familiar faces, hear familiar voices. 
Tuominen is there — he is the one who first greets me — as is Vasilakis and Gouschin, both 
of whom I remember clearly. None of them have changed. They are all exactly as I had 
last seen them. 

e We are assembled, as we had been so often back then, in a clearing in the forest. My 
friends are sat upon old tree stumps, or upon the dry, dusty floor, resting their backs against 
long-dead tree trunks, enjoying the last rays of a failing sun. As always at these gatherings, 
the atmosphere is warm and cordial. I am stood before them, watching this delightful 
scene — there, but not really there, unnoticed by most in the beginning. 

e lam asked to speak to them then, to begin the proceedings, but find that I do not know 
what to say. I am so happy to be once more amongst old friends that I do not wish to 
speak. I wish only to look upon these beautiful faces. I wish only to smile and to be 
amongst them. 

e But then Iam pushed to speak, and when I find that I cannot, my friends become angry 
with me. I realise that I have been mistaken. I have been called before them, not (as I had 
thought) as an old friend returning after so long in the wilderness, to be greeted with smiles 
and embraces, but rather as the accused. I have been brought before them to justify myself 
in some way. But for what, I cannot be certain. 

e Itis then that one old friend takes me to one side to counsel me. I would tell you his name 
but I do not know it. In truth I do not know if he is an old friend or not. I cannot be 
certain if I ever knew this man, but his voice is so soft, and his manner so delightful that, 


at this moment, I feel as though I have always known him, and I am more deeply in love 
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with him than I have ever been with any other soul, as though he has always been with me, 
has been waiting through the aeons for me, and I for him. 

e He draws me closet and our cheeks touch. I feel the warmth, the softness, of his skin 
against my own. I feel my own self dissolving completely before this touch. And I am 
complete again, but in a wholly new way. 

e He speaks to me of Al-Farab and of his current plight. I am led to believe, and in kindly 
tones, that I have been neglectful of his situation, and I feel rightly ashamed. I want so 
much to make amends for my behaviour but cannot be sure if this is for the sake of myself, 


ort Al-Farab, or because of my love for this marvellous stranger. 


Of the Brother Known and yet Unknown: Response 


This dream is so straightforward, my friend, that I wonder at all that you bothered asking for my 
re-interpretation of it. It is just as you say. Your judgement in these matters is (as always) 
impeccable. And Iam wondering too why it is you are seeking affirmation from me. This, would 


you not agree, is far more interesting than the dream itself? 


As to that matter, you ate of course correct in your interpretation — it is a simple case of the cosmos 
correcting itself, finding a new balance. The ‘failing’ or setting of the sun is clearly a reference to 
the end of something — more than likely your allegiance to old comrades and the ideas that they 
came to represent. You ate afraid of their judgement (as you say) but I do not think that you 
should be so. The marvellous stranger you refer to is indeed the fabled prophet that the stranger 
himself mentions — Al-Farab. As to his ‘current plight’, this is the prophet’s exaltation to you to 
reach out (as he has done before on many occasions) toward a new stage in your enlightenment. 
Follow the path of Al-Farab — this (as you well know) is what the dream is counselling you to do. 


In other words — begin again. 


(Marion) 
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from Haldane’s ‘Apologia’ 


The Art of the Plagiarist 


...] understand, of course, that some of my fellow Citizens, perhaps many of them, would be 
offended by this juxtaposition of terms — by the claim that plagiarism is in some sense an ‘art’. But 
this is my contention, and far from being affronted by the accusation that has been presented 
before this court, I welcome it as a long overdue recognition not just of what I do, but of what all 
wtiters, to a greater or lesser extent, do — and I, of course, include in that number my accuser. For 
it is my contention also that Tarkovsky himself is a plagiarist (though he does not know it), for, if 
he were not, he would find it impossible to be a writer at all! Indeed, I would argue that the only 
difference between the accuser and the accused is one of recognition. I know and recognise myself 
to be a plagiarist — I have never pretended to be anything other. My accuser, on the other hand, 
has the great mis-fortune to believe that what he says is his own, and in some way is fundamentally 
original to himself. In this regard, and in this alone, I am more fortunate than my accuser as I do 
not possess such a delusion. I am a poor writer — as anyone who has read my attempts at 
versification would testify. Without other people’s ideas (like those that are clatmed by my accuser 
as his personal property) I would have nothing to write at all. Unlike my accuser, I am neither 
clever nor subtle, and therefore cannot disguise what I do. I happily steal from everywhere, 
believing, as I do, that good ideas deserve to be stolen. It is an act of flattery, if you will. And not 
only will I steal these ideas, but I feel it absolutely necessary that I steal the very words in which 
these ideas ate expressed, for if I use other’s words it is because these authors have said it so much 
better than I ever could. Why say it worse but in my own words — and attempt thereby to disguise 


the theft? How might this be of benefit to anyone? 


My accuser would have you believe that it is easy to be a plagiarist, and that what he does is 
something different, something original and therefore far more difficult. Whereas I merely steal 


from whomsoever it pleases and then pass this work off as my own, my accuser must toil 
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thanklessly day upon endless day pursuing new truths, new discoveries, thereby claiming new 


knowledge both for himself and for his readers. I believe he is wrong on both accounts. 


On the first accusation, that plagiarism is easy, I would argue that it is far easier to create something 
of your own, far easier to pretend that one is creating something original and never before seen. 
It is simply a matter of following one’s own judgement, believing inherently in the rightness of this 
judgement and stating the case as you believe it to be. It never appears to cross the minds of these 
writers that their judgements may be in many respects identical to those of other writers and that 
therefore their work will contain ideas very similar, if not identical, to ones found in other writings. 
The words will be different, of course, the order in which the ideas are presented may have altered, 


but this is mere camouflage, intended to divert the readet’s eye. 


However, to be a plagiarist, one requires far more guile, and indeed independence of mind. It is 
not simply a matter of stealing whatever one pleases. On the contrary, a great deal of thought 
must be given to that which one steals, why this must be, how one is to set this alongside one’s 
other thefts so as to create a harmonious juxtaposition. If one thinks about it, if only for a moment, 
it is clear that one can steal anything one wishes, so why steal anything at all? Unlike my accuser, 
the skill of a plagiarist is not to conceal the theft through clever re-working, but rather to point out 
the theft, to allow it to sit against what are often contrary ideas and therefore allow this stolen idea 
to be seen in new terms. In truth, the plagiarist is the only writer I know of who is guaranteed to 
produce something original through just this practice of re-positioning old ideas in new and 
unfamiliar settings. In so doing, he celebrates this old idea, breathes new life into it, and allows 


others to witness it anew. 


As to why it is one should choose to plagiarise, the question is the wrong one to ask. You do not 
choose to follow this path. Rather you are compelled. I have come, through long and careful 
consideration upon this matter, to the realisation that all art, all literature, all human endeavour 


indeed, is but a mirror to the soul — that in the act of creating anything (a book, a poem, a piece of 
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music, a building) one is (at the best of times anyway) doing nothing less than re-creating one’s 
own soul in the material realm — one is creating a material twin, if you like, for the spiritual realm 
that one carries within you. I take it from the nodding of his head that not even my accuser should 
argue against me on this point. In fact, did he not allude to just this same thing in his opening 
speech? Long ago, I realised that the only way I could be successful in creating this ‘twin’ was 
through the act of plagiarism — through taking the work of others (an image from Tarkovsky’s 
Ascension Oracles, perhaps, a line from Halil the Lesser, or a tract from the Menin Valley 
Commune) and re-combining these things in new (and often surprising) ways. It was through this 
process, and this alone, that I finally began to find something of the truth, as I understood it to 


be. 


I am an empty vessel, Gentlemen. I contain nothing of any worth within myself, and, unlike my 
accuser, I do not pretend to. However, I would contend that I work just as hard as my accuser, in 
fact, at times, harder, because I know that only if I am diligent, only if I listen to my soul’s yearnings 
with a keen ear, only if I am patient (for the rare bird is rare, is it not?), only then might the desires 
of my own soul become apparent to me (and only through the writings of others). My soul, such 
as it is, can only be made material through the specific combinations of particular ideas created by 
my fellow thinkers and writers. I have no control over what those ideas (and what those 
combinations) might be. I am the empty vessel. How I am to be filled (and with what) is beyond 
my control. But if I am attentive, if my judgement is balanced and considered, if I allow the soul 
to lead, without giving way to the temptations of ego, then I may be able, in some fragmentary and 
inconsistent way, I may be able to re-create, if only in some partial sense, within the material world, 


the yearnings of my soul. This, my fellow Citizens, is the art of the plagiarist... 
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from Brecht, ‘Addenda’ 


On Matter and Void 


Like this butterfly, held within its bell-jar, you too are trapped within plain sight. And, just like 
this butterfly, your wonder, your beauty indeed, are still there for all who wish to see it (should 
they know what it is they are looking for, of course); it is there to be admired, too (should they 


understand what it is they find so admirable about you). 


Only, they do not look, of course. They never look, not really; and if they do, they do not see 
what is really there, they do not see you as you truly are. They see the other, pre-fabricated version 
of you — the one invented to create anxiety or start panic; this ‘other you’ that is set before us as a 
challenge to our right-thinking judgement. You are the temptress — mocked and vilified in equal 


measure. You are the four-horned devil of youthful nightmare. 


Most, of course, do not wish to think upon you at all, let alone do they wish to believe that you 
might still be amongst us. They have turned away from you so certainly now, have abandoned 
you so completely (and for so long) that they think themselves free of you. Surely you are gone 
forever, they will say, never again to torment us — though not really knowing quite how it is you 
tormented them, nor quite where it is you have gone to. They hope, perhaps, that in truth you 
were never really there at all; that you were, from the very beginning, a delusion; a bad dream from 
which we must all (eventually) awaken. They will console themselves with the thought that your 
existence was nothing more than a wild and dark invention, a rumour caused to create mischief, 


to unsettle the pre-ordained order. 


And even if they do look upon you, they do not dare to stare at you directly, of course. They 
prefer to glance either side of you, catch you in their peripheral vision, so to speak, hold you at 


arms-length, or else they might observe a certain part of you, might even admire it for a moment. 
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But they will not meet your gaze, for they know it would be impossible to defeat it. It is as if you 


are cursed, and capable only of reproducing that curse in others. 


But still, there you are, hermetically sealed within your bell-jar — held before us — frozen in airless 


motion; defying us... 


That the universe is made of two elements — matter and void — has been recognised for many 
aeons. All our observations would correspond to such an interpretation. It is obviously true. This 
much is clear. This much we have always known — that matter is created when atoms accumulate 
to form objects — tables, chairs, studies, clouds, rivers, dreams, memories, words and so on; and 
that void is simply the absence of such atomic material. We have lived with this idea for so long 
that, today, it would appear self-evidently true. But it has not always been this way. Indeed, it 
would be fair to say that for most of our history, these two elements (matter and void), though 
recognised and understood in their most basic forms, played only a secondary role in our 
understanding of the functioning of things. More important by far was the role you played. It 
was through you (and only through you) that we were able to understand, and this for the first 
time, exactly how these two elements combined, how they worked together; it was your existence 
that gave the universe ‘agency’, that served to unify both matter and void, and, in so doing, 
populated every element of our universe with reason. It was your existence that enabled both the 
creation and the shaping of matter; that made travel through the void possible; that enabled us to 


understand the force that bound matter and void together. 


And although your presence is no longer recognised directly, your influence is still felt. So vast, 
so innumerable now, ate your offspring, that it would not be hyperbole to suggest that you reside 
within every major area of thought developed within the last two millennia. Your influence today 
is so ubiquitous, it shapes our very way of thinking — whether this be on the nature of man or the 
order of the natural world; the concept of knowledge or the structure of a utopian society; the 
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history of ideas; the very nature of atomic structures themselves. Your shadow falls across all of 


this, and mote. 


Your most fundamental influence, of course, is on the practice of philosophy itself. For so long 
out study of what constituted the nature of being and what constituted the nature of knowledge 
was hampered by your absence. We trapped ourselves within endless tautologies with no visible 
sign of an escape from this labyrinthine entanglement — until you provided us with that third 
element, that connected (and in so doing, made sense of) the other two; in this case, a recognition 
of the importance of phenomenology — without the study of which it would be impossible to 


understand how we experience our world and therefore how we are to make sense of it. 


You are in some sense fundamental to our natures — we cannot even think without your presence 
— your ‘unity of the third’ is vital to the way we perceive all things. You are why the universe looks 
the way it does — you are why the stars inhabit the firmament, why the rain falls downward, why 
the sky cannot fall at all. Without this ‘unity of the third’, it would be quite possible for all of these 
things to occur. In this very real sense, you bring order to a universe that, without you, would be 


nought but chaos. 


And this, I think, explains in some part our restless, continuing search to bind matter and void 
together. Some, quite recently indeed, have suggested this thing called gravity. It has made, by all 
accounts, quite an impression of late — and perhaps, given time, it may come to some sort of 
fruition, or (more likely this) it will be abandoned. Until then, it fills the space between matter and 
void, provides agency of a kind (although the nature of this agency is still in dispute, of course) 
and it will do (no doubt), for a time. It is ironic, don’t you think, that like you, it cannot be seen, 
cannot be handled or experimented with; like you, it exists by dint of faith alone. But, clearly it 
suits us to believe in such things at this time, as it suited us to believe for so long in you. Personally, 
however, I doubt, that a belief in something quite as banal as ‘gravity’ will have great longevity. 


Indeed, it is almost certain that, at some point in the future, another, more cogent element or 
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agency will replace it — possibly Heidelberg’s recent experiments with electro-magnetism (the most 
recent example of your re-incarnation) may offer us a way forward. What is for certain, is that, no 
matter how hard we may find it to accept, your presence amongst us has proved itself 


indispensable. 


That you once flew so high, and so extravagantly, amongst us (your rare, delicate patina visible, 
intelligible indeed, too all) seems now almost impossible to imagine — so alien have you become 
to our modern way of seeing. But you did. And evidently there is still a part of us, no matter how 
small, that wishes, in some way, to continue to imagine it, even now. Otherwise, why else would 


we insist on trapping you within the bell-jar? 
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extract from ‘Genus Secundum’, attributed to Lucien the Acolyte 


On Soul and its Requirements 


What is ‘the soul’? By this I mean, what is it exactly we are referring to (about ourselves, for 
example) when we use this word, for it seems to me that there is no fixed and agreed meaning to 
this term — that it can, in fact, refer to a host of different things, all of which may be in some way 
connected, or similar, but are in truth utterly different in many aspects and are therefore not 


directly relatable one to another. 


So different indeed are the uses of this term (and by so many different scholars) that I wonder 


sometimes if we are, in fact, talking about the same thing at all! 


It would seem to me that if we cannot find an agreed definition for this term, then we should 
either desist from using it, or, and this is my preferred option, we should find a term whose 
definition we can agree upon. To this end, let me begin by offering my own definition of ‘the soul’ 


with the hope that it will at least provide a starting point for this much needed clarification. 


First, is it possible for non-living things to possess a soul, or is this the singular preserve of the 
living? I believe that it is the latter, and indeed that what constitutes the living is a more precise 
and specific thing than we have previously believed. For example, I do not believe it correct to 
say that all things that move — the wind, the clouds, rivers and so on — are in some way ‘living’. 
Living and moving are not inter-changeable terms. Many non-living things move, but for reasons 
that have nought to do with soul (or spirit, if this is a term you prefer to use). They move through 
the natural forces of the cosmos at work; the same can be said of planets or of stars. These ‘dead’ 
or inanimate objects move through forces applied to them rather than forces that exist within 


them. 


It would appear then, that soul is something that generates movement ‘from within’ all living things 


— creating growth and change. It is the force that animates all life forms from within — whether 
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they be plants, or animals or human beings. It might best be thought of as the divine spark that 
brings all otherwise inanimate matter to life. This spark might exhibit itself in many different 
forms, dependent upon the assemblage inhabited — for example, in the human, we feel this force 
as consciousness ot mind; we feel it also as the senses. In animals it too is felt as some form of 
consciousness (more or less limited when compared to our own), as well as the senses, and in 
plants it is felt exclusively as the latter. But none of these things is the spark itself. Consciousness 
(or mind) is less a gift of the gods and more an accident of creation. These things are a proof of 


the existence of soul, but they are not soul itself. 


As to whether there are levels to the soul (more or less pure, and so on), as some have argued, I 
believe this to be a fraudulent, anthropocentric view of the cosmos and one that cannot be 
sustained without severely warping the definition of ‘soul’. If, as stated above, soul is nothing less 
(or more) than the ‘divine spark that brings all otherwise inanimate matter to life’, then it is clear 
that all souls (being inherently divine) are of the purest natures and therefore cannot be in any way 
understood hierarchically. There cannot be lower souls and higher souls. The souls of all living 
things are equally sacred. So it is also with the souls of the angels and the daemons that inhabit 
the sub-lunary realm — their souls are no more ‘pure’ than ours, any more than our ours ate more 
pure than the dumbest of creatures — for how can the divine be less or more? It is a fixed and 


finite unit. 


Likewise, the nature of the soul cannot be diminished nor improved through any action on the 
part of the assemblage that contains the soul — our actions, thoughts, desires and so on have no 
impact upon the soul’s true nature. We can render it neither less nor mote pure, for it is impervious 


to all material influence. It is as pure as the divine may be. In short, its virtues are inviolate. 


It is, of course, self-evident that certain souls are eternally present within the cosmos — in the form 
of daemons and the angelic host — whilst others (the greater majority, it would appear) descend 


and transcend, as though the entire cosmos were an ocean of restless souls, each desperate to make 
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land. Therefore, the question must be asked — why is this so? What is it about the soul that would 


make it appear to yearn for assemblage of some kind? 


In order that we may satisfactorily answer this question, we must remember that soul is not life, 
rather life is a witness to the presence of soul. Soul yearns for life, to become animate, indeed, for 
without a suitable host or assemblage it must sleep eternally — death is the loss of soul to this 
eternal slumber, its return to the universal — it is not what souls wish for, they wish for life. It is 
not the case that, as some have previously posited, the desire of soul is to find union with another 
soul (from somewhere across the cosmos — distant and remote, presumably). Rather it is that the 
soul desires assemblage — life, for want of a better term. It is only when awake, when part of a 
material assemblage — plant or animal or human — that it is fulfilling its divine purpose. The union 
is complete — the body that has yearned for soul is now replete. Likewise, the soul that must 
necessarily yearn for embodiment now has eyes with which it may see, senses with which it may 
comprehend, desires and so on, a mind with which to think perhaps, and the harmony of the 


cosmos is maintained. 


As to what it is about material beings that can compel souls into the sub-lunar realm, why these 
souls seek assemblages such as ourselves, I believe the answer to be self-evident. We make sense 


of them, as they do us. 
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from Halil the Lesser, ‘The Bi-Partite Tractate’ 


Consider the fawn: note that for the first few days of its short life, it will lie hidden and immobile 
in dense cover, such as patches of bracken. The doe will be nearby, often standing alone or with 
last year’s offspring. 

So it is with our own exile. We have been ‘born’ into this world in much the same fashion as the 
fawn, and likewise, our time in this material realm, though it may seem unending, is, in fact, but a 
brief sojourn when set against the life of the cosmos. Take courage in this. We too, who lie hidden 
and paralysed at the furthest edges of the divine, are nevertheless protected by the divine, which 
has seen fit to watch over us as it watches over all the generations of its creation. Likewise, we are 


protected by the offspring of previous cosmic time — the daemons and the angels. 


Consider the elephant: for the first three months of its life, it will huddle beneath the belly of its 
mother, never wandering beyond its parent’s shadow. After this, it is purposefully ejected from 
the group and abandoned, left to fend for itself. At first it is greatly disorientated by this, and 
wanders the savannah, alone and utterly ignorant of where it is and what it must do to survive. It 
is unable to find a place to rest and at times is at acute risk of dying of exhaustion or of malnutrition 
ort dehydration. Gradually though, as it walks, it begins to favour one side of its body over the 
other and begins, as a consequence, to walk in a large circle, finding itself eventually back where it 
was born. Only then does it appear to recognise where it is. The elephant’s behaviour becomes 
calm again, and predictable, and the herd re-admit it. This pattern of walking in circles, it will 
continue for the rest of its life, the circles growing larger and larger with each passing year. It is 
known that the most ancient of these great animals will walk circles of many thousands of miles 
in circumference before returning to their place of birth, which will also, eventually, be their place 


of death. 
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So it is with our own exile. We were made (and we walked) within the shadow of the divine before 
being cast out of the heavens. We have spent a great many aeons in restless search and continue 
this search even now. It may be that at times we do not know which way to turn for the best. But 
we must remember that we were not ejected from the heavens without hope nor without the 
possibility of returning once more to the divine. We must learn to favour that which is divine 


within us — for only then may we be able to truly encompass that which is divine without. 


Consider the great whale: these extraordinary creatures spend the vast majority of their lives alone 
and undertake lengthy migrations across our planet in order that they may find waters of 
appropriate temperature for them. They are among the loudest animals on the planet, emitting a 
series of pulses, groans, and moans, and it is thought that in the right conditions, these creatures 
can hear each other up to one thousand miles away. They use these vocalizations to communicate 
and—along with their excellent hearing—perhaps to sonar-navigate the dark ocean depths. 

So it is with our own exile: though it may appear to us that we are journeying alone, this is an 
illusion. There are fellow travellers that journey with us — indeed they abound — upon our own 
star, upon our counter-star and upon the stars that litter the cosmos. The divine may be hidden, 
but have faith, for it calls to you. Know too that within you there is the capacity to understand all 


that is said. 


Consider the moon-lark: For so long it had been ridiculed, considered an abomination against the 
gods, for who could conceive of something so awful as a bird without flight? — and yet we now 
know for certain that it is not alone — for we understand there to be many such flightless species 
of bird upon our planet. And who knows what other marvels (for they would be marvels indeed) 
that other planets beneath the heavens harbour — fish who cannot swim, or snakes that walk upon 
their hindquarters? Remember too, we now also know how the moon-lark, thought to spend its 


entire life rooted to the ground, is granted, during one night of magic, the chance to take flight 
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and rise up into the heavens, to take advantage of those otherwise useless appendages, to fly free 
from the fixed earth, there to circle the full moon once before falling to its glorious death. 

So it is with our own exile: it may appear that we ate without hope; that we are ourselves an 
abomination; that there is no prospect of our return to the divine, and yet, just as with the moon- 
lark, the gods have not abandoned us — there is still awaiting us that perfect moment, when we too 


shall take flight, shall be true, finally, to our divine origins, and thereby return to glory. 


Consider the Argentum ant: at first glance it may seem the weakest of all the species, for it is 
noticeably smaller than any other. However, these creatures are notoriously hardy and indeed 
restless. They will take up residence in the most inhospitable of circumstances, in the ground, in 
cracks in the stonework, in spaces between boards and timbers, even among belongings in human 
dwellings. In natural areas, they nest in shallow, loose-leaf litter or beneath small stones for they 
are unable to dig deeper nests for themselves. In fact, so adaptable have they proven to be that 
they have long since spread out from their place of origin (the Argentum Plains) and now 
constitute a single, global super-colony that expands across the entire planet — an exercise in 


population building paralleled only by ourselves. 


So it is with our own exile: when set against the divine, our strengths, both mental and physical, 
appeat so puny as to be absurd. And yet, our own restless natures have allowed us to accomplish 
so much. We have come not only to recognise the divine realm to which we belong and to which 
we must one day surely return, but we have come to know something of it also. Indeed, we have 
already begun to reach out toward it. And in time, we shall encompass it, all of it, for this is our 


birth-right. 


Consider the dragonfly: it begins its life inside an egg, laid inside the tissues of underwater plants. 


After a week or so these eggs will hatch into aquatic nymphs or naiads which moult several times 
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before they grow to maturity. Indeed, most of the dragonfly's life is spent as a nymph, beneath 
the water's surface — the larval stage lasting anywhere up to five years. When it is finally ready to 
metamorphose into an adult, it stops feeding and makes its way to the surface, generally at night. 
It remains stationary with its head out of the water, while its respiration system adapts to breathing 
ait, then climbs up a reed or other emergent plant, and moults. Anchoring itself firmly in a vertical 
position with its claws, its skin begins to split at a weak spot behind the head. The adult dragonfly 
crawls out of its larval skin, arching backwards when all but the tip of its abdomen is free, to allow 
its exoskeleton to harden. Curling back upwards, it completes its emergence, swallowing air, which 
plumps out its body, and pumping blood into its wings, which causes them to expand to their full 


extent. 


So it is with our own exile: our own sense of unbelonging makes us yearn to climb out of this ill- 
fitting atmosphere, to reach out toward our first true breath. But understand, it is only when we 
become aware of the divine realm within us, that our knowledge of the divine is anchored truly. 
Only then may we climb free of the material world, let our earthly gown fall into dust and begin 


out flight toward the heavens. 
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from $S.L. Rabine, Post Scriptum — The Collected Letters of 


the Menin Valley Commune’ 


from Opsomer to Halil the Lesser (Correspondence No.3) 
...To be clear, I understand your reluctance completely, and that you feel unable to grant us this 
request is of no great matter — know that we carry you with us always and that you are never far 
from our minds. Besides, the tokens of your love are all about us — the couch where you sat and 
were first introduced to our little fellowship; the cup from which you first drank with us; the 
window through which I first caught sight of you; all of these remind us daily of how fortunate we 
are that you are now amongst us. 

From the outset, we were quite certain that you would make an invaluable contribution to 
out group, and we have seen nothing thus far that would change our opinion in this. Your 
generosity of heart, your clarity of vision, your serene comportment, these things are already being 
felt throughout our circle, and therefore it should not come as any surprise to you to hear that we 
are eager, anxious indeed, you join with us again, that you might share more fully your great 
knowledge and understanding in these matters. Know too that your recent absences have been 
noted by many of us, and have been felt most profoundly. Your coyness is, of course, as charming 
as it is desirable; that you are so distant and yet always with us, is a source of great fecundity to the 
group, and not a day has passed when I do not myself draw most gratefully upon this. 

In all candour, your presence has set our hearts aflame, has given the entire group a 
renewed energy and enthusiasm for our endeavours. We had grown stale, it is true, set in our 
familiar ways and patterns; our minds had grown dull. You have brought an unexpected and 
youthful vigour to our proceedings, a much-needed thrust to our discussions, and we have found 
it truly intoxicating. Your gentle demeanour, the coquettish smile that plays so deliciously upon 


yout lips, your lingering gaze (that I caught not once, but twice upon me) these things set the heart 
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pounding and the blood racing, and we are instantly ourselves transformed — youthful once more 
in countenance, in outlook, and in sensation. 

All now becomes again possible. What seemed so distant, so remote, appeats once more 
attainable. Your presence has re-focused us, galvanised us. There is no doubt in my mind that 
certain amongst us were beginning to doubt the efficacy of our practices. That there have been 
murmutings of disquiet amongst the group has not passed me by. But all now appears renewed, 
the vigour, the desire, has returned; an adolescent playfulness once more characterises our 
gatherings and the atmosphere has changed completely. Gone are the arguments, the ruinous 
factions — all now is once more harmonious. And this we can only put down to your arrival. 
Therefore, I hope that this missive does not shock you with its directness. I wish only to convey 
the passion with which we desire your return to us, if not alone, as suggested, then accompanied 
by your Mentor, as before. Plaisance is a good man and has always done right by his students (and 
you should know that, as always, a copy of this letter will also be sent to him so that he is kept 
fully informed as to the situation). 

With regard to your Mentor, if it is out of some sense of duty to him that you have stayed 
away from us recently, then let me re-assure you we ate in no way seeking to undermine this 
relationship, nor would we wish to do anything that might jeopardise it — the loyalty of a student 
to their Mentor is a thing that should not be taken for granted. It is simply that students such as 
yourself are rare, and come along so infrequently that one must (perhaps necessarily) appear 
imprudently hasty in one’s desire to attract them. Of course, we are not foolish enough to believe 
that we are alone in attempting to engage your interest and perhaps it is that your Mentor has 
advised you differently, but we firmly believe that your best future lies within our commune. Here 
you will find the guidance required as a novice. Here you will find only a sympathetic ear. You 
will be given the chance to grow in such a way as befits you. You will be guided with only this in 
mind. Of course, you would share (as would any novice of our order) in all of our practices, with 


the fervent belief that your youthful vitalities would only add to our collective worship. And in 
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time, you would become witness to, and then participant in, our most secret rituals, practices that 
have (we must admit) grown stale in recent times, but would once more be energised by your 
participation in them. 

Forgive me my lack of propriety in this matter, but when the very existence of two souls 
is at stake, I feel myself compelled to speak frankly. It is my belief (and, of course, you must 
discuss all this with Plaisance) that the gods have brought you to our attention, and have brought 
us to yours, for a reason, for the gods do nothing without intention; indeed, it is certain that the 
cosmos in its majestic entirety is nothing less than the singular embodiment of this intention. And 
what is this, if not the uniting of souls in salvational union? This, I believe, is why the gods have 
seen fit to bring us together, because it is only through our union that our singular soul can begin 
its journey out of the material world and into the next realm. The gods have seen fit to place our 
two half-souls upon the very same Earth —a rare and great thing indeed. We do not need to travel 
the great expanses of our cosmos to find our cosmic twin — the gods, in their infinite wisdom, 
have seen fit to bring our two half-souls together in this place. This is why I say that your very 
soul is at stake, your very existence is in jeopardy if you choose now the wrong path. 

Of course, I am not foolish enough to expect you to simply believe that what I say is true; 
you ate a novice and, as such, belief comes but slowly. And so, I present to you evidence (that 
you and your Mentor may peruse at your leisure) that what I say is true. 

Some time ago now, not long indeed after you had first visited us, so impassioned was I 
by your presence amongst us, so filled with love for you did I become that, quite bewildered by 
this sudden and irresistible intoxication, I sought advice from an old friend who counselled me 
(wisely) to seek out some clarity with regard to the gods intentions, so that I should know for 
certain whether what I felt in my heart was true or if I had in some way been mis-guided. To this 
end, I contacted the House of Ulla and from there was put into contact with two baru by the name 
of Zimmerman and Loewe who asked me to recount to them my most recent dream. What follows 


is an exact transcription of what passed between us, both dream and response: 
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‘IF: Iam to search for something, 

Though I do not recollect rightly what this thing might be 

Nor why I must search for it; 

If am to come upon a place quite strange and new — 

An orchard of trees of a type I do not recognise, 

Stood in two, neat rows, forming an arcade through which I must walk; 
If, from the roof of this arcade 

There hangs a great abundance of ripened, 

Orange-coloured fruit — like fire-lanterns — 

And I am to pluck one, and eat it, 


And find it sweet and refreshing, and it fills me greatly... 


THEN: know that the Earth — 

Now so rich and fertile — 

Has brought forth new hope; 

Know that the ground will yield new life; 
Know that the flames that warm you 
Will devour you utterly 

And that the sky will grow dark 

With the ash of your being; 

Know that your partaking of the fruit 
Will temper the fruit 


For it is ripe in the plucking. 


REJOICE: for the path that will be taken, 


And for the stone up-turned... 
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extract from Haldane’s ‘The Neumann Proposal’ 


...and so it was with much anticipation that I turned immediately to the final section of your tract 
— that which concerned the existence of other human species beyond our own world — and, as 
expected, I found there much that was both enlightening and thought-provoking. 

Of particular interest was your interpretation of the existence of the species referred to by 
Kurusawa as the Beta, a most extraordinary species indeed. I was struck by your corroboration of 
his conclusion, that this species of the counter cosmos would appear to be as close to the point of 
transmutation as any other species we have (as yet) come into contact with. It is quite natural, of 
course, given the data to hand, that one would make such an assumption and indeed, given the 
evidence presented, this may very well be the case. It does not require too great a leap of 
imagination to see the Beta harnessing this extraordinary power of theirs to facilitate 
transmigration. The fact that their bodies have already atrophied so catastrophically would, of 
course, support this. 

However, upon further consideration, I am left to wonder whether the data might not also 
support other, alternative interpretations? For example, is it not possible that, though apparently 
collectively conceived and spontaneously realised, the Beta’s propensity to dream is in fact, and in 
some way unseen to us yet, deleterious to their evolution? I am thinking here, of course, of the 
Erstadt Fallacy and its attendant issues, for undoubtedly there are similarities here that would bare 
comparison well. Perhaps this is an area of study that might be worthy of pursuit? 

Of course, if what you propose does indeed turn out to be correct then I think it is more 
than possible that the Beta may offer us some salutary lessons concerning our own attempts to 
escape the material realm. In this regard, and by way of clarification, am I correct in saying that 
you are here suggesting that (contrary to what we believe to be the case amongst our own species) 
the Beta are destined to migrate, as it were, e” masse, in one grand and instantaneous departure? 
For if this were the case, it too would most certainly provide much food for thought with regard 


to our own practices... Haldane 
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from $S.L. Rabine, Post Scriptum — The Collected Letters of 


the Menin Valley Commune’ 


from Brecht to Opsomer (Correspondence No.871) 
...this matter, no doubt, might have been considered acceptable (if not wholly agreeable) had it 
been conducted with even a modicum of discretion, but since certain of your correspondences 
with the young man in question have come into the public domain, this relationship has become, 
in the council’s opinion, untenable, for it throws the whole commune and its comportment into 
disrepute, threatening our future abilities to recruit new acolytes and thereby grow the movement. 
Love, they say, is blind, but even you, dear Opsomer, given all your many years, must surely know 
this thing for what it is — a simple infatuation. Consider how many of these have come and gone 
before. Do you not remember what became of them — the threats, the recriminations — all the 
intensity of love and desire transformed seemingly in an instant into hatred, bitterness and 
resentment? Why tread this weary path once more? Why risk all that you have worked for, all 
that you have accomplished, all of this for some banal triste that old-age masquerades as ‘renewal’? 

Your behaviour is, of course, entirely understandable, if somewhat lamentable — given all 
the distress you have been through in recent times — and it is natural enough that at such moments 
you should seek succour, but the outrageous suggestion that this young man’s half-soul has 
somehow been transported from the Counter-Earth so that you may seek salvation, runs against 
everything our sect believes in and frankly (and I say this as an old and dear friend) is quite 
preposterous! 

Events of late have taken their toll on us all, of course, but our response has been to look 
inward for support, to remind ourselves of all that is good and right concerning the practices of 
this commune — to tenew outselves from within rather than without. To this end, we have tended 
once more to the gardens, have begun once again the practice of weekly symposia, practices that 


have lapsed in recent days. But what good is a well-tended garden, when our Master will not walk 
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there, what good a symposium, when our Master is not there to lead it? Your commune languishes 
and I, for one, fear greatly for its immediate future. That the commune will survive is not in doubt 
— it has faced far more profound problems in the past and survived them — but if we falter now, 
so great could be the devastation to our group that it might take many centuries for it to return to 
its former state, if ever it may. 

Therefore, I urge you to return to us, and this just as soon as you consider prudent. Know 
that your commune awaits you, know that our loving embrace can withstand any and all heartache 
— give yourself once mote in love to those who love you, who will fortify you with this love, who, 


with your grace and guidance, can help set this commune back on the right path... 
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extract from ‘Genus Secundum’, attributed to Lucien the Acolyte 


The Visitation of the Aleph 


It was the angel I saw first, before I saw her, 1 mean. I had come down to the stream that morning, 
as I did every morning, to wash, and I found him standing there, as though he had been waiting 
for me for some time. In the beginning, I assumed him to be a traveller of some kind — there were 
many at that time who would pass by my hermitage, on their way to who knows where. Sometimes 
they would stop to converse for a while before moving on; most times they would pass by without 
a word. Even as he began to speak, I had no inkling as to what manner of visitor this might be. I 
had read, of course, of many such encounters as these, of the blinding lights, the physical paralysis, 
and the fearful, searing pain at the front of the head, but nothing of this did I experience. On the 
contrary, his tone put me very much at my ease and I was indeed greatly astonished (and, in truth, 


not a little disbelieving) when he told me what he was and why he had been sent to me. 


He must have sensed my doubt (I have read also how these angelic beings can ‘see’ the thoughts 
of material beings such as ourselves even when we do not recognise these self-same thoughts 
within us) and immediately he called er before me. She stepped out from behind a tree and 


revealed herself to me. 


She was of the Aleph. I knew this before the angel had thought to tell me. I recognised her from 
my dream, the dream I had had so many times in my youth; the dream I had ceased to have a very 


long time ago; a dream I had thought forgotten. 


In this dream I had been on the planet of the Aleph, a planet, of course, populated only by the 
female form of our species, and I had come upon her quite by chance, in a clearing within the 
woods. There it was that I witnessed her bathing in a stream. I was at once both mystified and 
enchanted by her form, by her beauty, by the grace and elegance of her movements. Though she 


did not once glance in my direction, I knew somehow that she was aware of my being there, and 
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that she was not at all concerned by this. Indeed, I sensed that she wished for my presence, as 
though her very being became more real beneath my ardent gaze, her touch mote certain, her skin 
more responsive to the touch. I sensed too that she had dreamt of me also, and on many occasions, 


and that my being here was a realisation of that dream, if only in dream form. 


I was now in no doubt as to the truth of what the angel had said — that he had come from the 
planet of the Aleph, in order that she and I might be together, for this had been our wish as 
proclaimed to the gods, and that the gods had seen fit to grant this. He told me that no man 
before or since upon this Earth had ever dreamed of such a thing, and that no woman before or 


since her upon the planet of the Aleph had dreamt of such things either. 


She stepped toward me, as though stepping straight out of our dream and into the woken realm. 
But here, she moved in ways I could not have seen in dream. Her breathing too, soft yet urgent, 


was not a breath I could have known. 


“T shall return for her in the evening,” the angel had said, and then he left us. 


Until then, I had not realised that the human form could contain such beauty. And my mind was 
at once cast back to Jalil, and I considered his decision impossible, such was this woman’s beauty, 
such was my ardour to contain it. And yet I did not know how. I could not move. It was all I 
could do to behold her and yet, even that appeared beyond me, for I wanted to take in all of her 
at once — her legs, naked to the thigh, her arms, bare to the shoulder, her supple neck (like alabaster) 
and yet I could not. And there was the smell of her also — this I had not dreamt — her skin the 
aroma of sandalwood, her hair (tied up to reveal that gentle curve in the nape of her neck) the 


fragrance of vanilla. 


I imagined my hand resting upon her narrow waist, my lips upon her soft belly. 


I wished to surrender to her, to be consumed by her until I could only be defined as a part of her. 


And I understood that she felt this same desire also. I felt it on her lips, on her breath, on the 
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compliant nature of her body, the way her waist slipped into my hand, the way her thigh slid 


naturally onto mine... 
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Hah the Lesser, The Twin Stelae of the Najiv 


Tt came about that at that time there was a great distress within the Magisterium — no truth could be found anywhere; 
falsehood and deceit only could be found. In turmoil did Armenios go out into the desert and there discover the 
revelation of the Stelae. Armenios read what he saw there, remembered it and passed it on to all who would listen 


—I was amongst those who heard. 


Often I have joined with the power of these words and have become capable of extraordinary things. The stelae read 


as follows: 


Communal Hymn to the Foreknown 


You who have watched over us since the aeons began, 
Continue to watch over us, 

We beseech you. 

Look down upon us with your divine grace 
That we may know you. 

You, who are the servants of the Incorruptible 
And of the higher powers, 

Rest within us, nurture us, 

Teach us, that we may follow you, 

May reflect in your glory, 

You who have glories seen and done. 

Shed us of this material illusion 

And show us our true substance, 

For you ate the way. 


You ate what we teach out for, 
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What we must become. 

Let us know that airy realm 

Of the first heaven 

Where we would most wish to be, 
Where we would belong. 

Be our guide, 

Our first steps, 

For you ate our saviour. 

Enter us. 

Possess us. 

For you are the way and the light. 
We praise your divinity 


And know you to be the One truth. 


Prayer to the Incorruptible 


We who are but base matter, 

We who are the corrupted, 

The corruptible, 

We who are not worthy of your knowing, 

Let us become worthy of the knowing of you. 
Hear our prayers 

O silent ones, 

Let our words fall kindly upon you. 

Grant us the sight 

That we might see you — 


Let us be ready for your presence 
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Grant us the hearing 

That we might know you — 
Let us be ready for your presence 
Open our eyes to your being, 
That we may be as you, 

Our eats to your hymns, 
That we may sing as you. 
Take this meagre prayer 
That we humbly offer 

And grant that it be nurtured 
In your divine grace. 


Amen 


Hymn to the Great Luminous 


You ate the many in one, 

And are the one in many, 

Are the all beneath the greater realms. 
You have commanded the heavens 
And guided the angels, 

You have forged the elements 
And made of them worlds, 

Have watched over the creation 
Of all that is good and fit. 

You have made the Cosmos 

And made the Other Cosmos 


You have made us what we ate, 
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Have shaped our very selves, 
Have gilded us with the divine. 
Your grace sits upon us 

As a flower to be opened. 
Your beauty rests within us 


As a silence to be heard. 


The First Stele of the Najiv 


Communal Doxology to the Twice-Named 


We are bounded by you, 
You who shall liberate us. 
We are contained within you, 
You who shall set us free. 


You, who are our measure. 


We have known only your sanctuary, 
You who have imprisoned us. 

We have seen only your fixed horizons, 
You who are without limit. 

You, who are our measure. 


Petition to the Monadic Soul 


Help us, O Lord, 
That we may find a return to you, 


You who are the centre of all things known 
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And of all things knowable, 

You who are the centre of us 

And that which is knowable within us. 
Deliver us from this place of exile 
That we might once more be known. 
Allow us to join with the One 

That we might be once more The One. 
For salvation lies with you alone 

And with you alone we do lie. 

We praise you as the highest form. 
We know you as the greatest form. 
We praise you. 

We know you. 

We who are you. 


The Second Stele of the Najiv 


Whoever recites these words and offers them up to the higher realms, will join these higher realms and there find glory 
amongst the gloried. Let these words ring out through the eleven heavens. Let them sound out through the 
realms and lift all those who find utterance into these realms, you who have taught yourself of things wondrous 


and true. Rejoice in this truth, for this is the way of ascent. This is the way of descent. This is the way. 


The Twin Stelae of the Najiv 


This is the book of Armenios, our father and founder, and the book of those that are to follow. Blessed be Armenios 


and all that will follow. Blessed be the book. Amen. 
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from S.L. Rabine, Post Scriptum — The Collected Letters of 


the Menin Valley Commune’ 


from Opsomer to Al-Nisyan (Correspondence No.9) 


...It is good too to hear that the church is almost complete, and that new acolytes are daily being 
found. It hardly seems believable that you have been there less than a year and already so much 
has been accomplished. I can just imagine, in only a few short months from now, it will be filled 
to the rafters with the voices of the faithful. You must let us know when it is complete, and I shall 
endeavour to send a party over to you in order that we might consecrate the building. 

That our missions continue to grow and to prosper is a soutce of great joy and wonder to 
me, and it is surely no coincidence that you, as one of our most senior acolytes, have taken it upon 
yourself to lead this great project. The whole enterprise, when one thinks upon it, fills one with 
great admiration, and it is self-evidently your contribution to it that is the reason we move so 
swiftly from one success to another, and apparently so effortlessly. Your tireless work and 
dedication to our cause is exemplary and we are proud of all your accomplishments to date. One’s 
breath is quite taken away when one considers where we might be just a few short years from now. 

I agree that the Hirsch / Luipold situation is most disagreeable, and you are right when 
you say that a solution must be found soon. Regrettably, these disputes are all too common, 
particularly during the nascent stage, and I understand you fully when you say that experience has 
taught you well to act swiftly in order to prevent any escalation in the discord and thereby negate 
the risk of it infecting the wider community. However, whether, as you say, it is a matter 
tantamount to heresy, to my mind this appears a little too strident a position to take. There is no 
question, of course, that their ideas (particularly that concerning the “‘Counter-Earth’) lie beyond 
what we would call the orthodoxy, perhaps (as you say) well beyond it, but as to whether this 


constitutes an act of impiety, I think this position could prove much harder to sustain. 
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The Haldane Conjecture has for long been a notoriously difficult text to understand, and 
many and wide are the interpretations it has engendered. It is indeed quite understandable that 
the early fathers should have wished it banned in its entirety, but I believe it would have been 
wrong to do so — think, for example, of all the good work done (So/us Ipse springs at once to mind) 
which could not have been achieved without this foundational text, work which has had a 
profound, affirmational and lasting effect upon our community of believers. 

May I therefore council both patience and caution in this matter — it is quite possible that 
in ostracising them from the community (as you suggest) you may in turn make martyrs of both 
Hirsch and Luipold — nurturing the seeds of a counter-sect that would grow and ultimately overrun 
what is still, at present, your own, rather fragile, edifice. Who knows, we may find that, in time, it 
is quite possible (indeed desirable) to weave this new interpretation of theirs into our own faith 
(after all, is it that far from where we now stand?) and as a result we may find ourselves growing 
out practice in wholly new and even more profitable directions. 

Sadly, yours is not the sole difficulty our brotherhood currently faces. Only recently did 
we find ourselves in similar upheavals — incidentally, this is the singular reason for my tardiness in 
replying to your many and fulsome letters (for which I must humbly apologise). You see, it came 
to my attention of late, and this, I might add, to my great regret, that one of our brethren, who I 
shall not name at this time, has seen fit to consort with various and known enemies of ours. I was 
shocked to hear of this — particularly when I consider the man of whom this was accused — and at 
first, 1 would not countenance such a notion. The man in question has always proven to be of 
impeccable loyalty both to myself and to our group as a whole, and his behaviour has never been 
short of exemplary. I was convinced that his accusers must be mistaken. Yet, alas, I was not, for 
I have the evidence, provided by his accusers, of this traitorous act, in the form of a series of 
correspondences between the two parties. Given the nature of these accusations, and their 
seriousness, I was left in a most unenviable position, for it seemed that the only true course of 


action open to us was to exile him permanently, and with immediate effect, from the commune. 
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He stated his innocence, as you may imagine, most assuredly, and appeared genuinely 
bewildered when presented with the damning documentation. The tears, the pleading, the tearing 
at the beard, all of this struck me as genuine too, but his protestations fell on deaf ears, I am afraid. 
I, myself, attempted to support his cry for clemency but to no avail — the Council’s mind was firm 
from the outset. 

As you may imagine, this course of events has troubled me greatly and left me in a 
profound state of distress. We have lost a pillar of our commune, and I a dear and personal friend. 
It troubles me greatly to believe that our group is still, after all this time, vulnerable to such seismic 
occurrences. And I worry what fate shall befall us next; fear too that the gods do not look as 
favourably upon our enterprise now as might once have been the case. Of course, this might be 
just the shock of recent events clouding my judgement, and various members of our group (whose 
opinions I trust utterly) have intimated as much, but nevertheless I am left troubled in heart and 
uncertain in mind — troubled by the thought that we may have acted too rashly in this matter, and 
uncertain as to how we shall continue without this previously unimpeachable member of our faith. 
This, again, is why I urge caution in regard to this matter of Hirsch and Luipold. What seems now 
to be of great threat to your emergent community may prove in time to be a source of great 
momentum and growth. 

Hopefully, my candour has helped you realise that I understand completely the difficulties 
you and your enclave currently face; the inner turmoil you have expressed so vividly in your recent 
correspondences is nothing for which you should feel it necessary to apologise. It is natural at 
such times (more than natural, it is indeed right) that you should seek sanctuary in the arms of the 
familiar and the beloved. Let me reassure you now that you are in our thoughts and in our prayers 


as a constant... 
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Halil the Lesser, The Apocryphon of Hatil 


May you be blessed from the One whom is blessed, 
Loved from the One True Love, 


The Eternal granted you out of the Eternal. 


Some time ago, you asked me to send on to you a secret book of the teachings passed down to Halil and to Eymen 
by the One Who was to be Made Known, and as I could not refuse you, and have been unable to speak to you upon 
the matter, I have written it down for you instead. I trust you will think wisely when discussing the contents of this 


book with others and will communicate it only to those who are ready for its teaching. 


Blessed be those who understand its full meaning, for they will be saved, and they alone. 


It happened that the twelve apostles were sitting together, discussing the words of the One Who 
was to be Made Known, writing down what we remembered of these things, when Eymen and 
myself, unable to agree upon a particular point of interpretation, grew frustrated, and decided to 
take a walk together in the garden, in the hope that the fresh air and blessed surroundings might 
allow us some respite. 

It was then that the One Who was to be Made Known appeared before us, not fully five- 
hundred and fifty-five days after his departure, appearing to us then just as he had when he left us. 
“Did you truly leave us, Master?” we asked. 

The Master replied that he had but that he had now returned from that Other World to fetch us 
out of this realm. “All those who wish to come with me, may come. The first of the eleven 
heavens awaits. It is open to all those who truly seek it, though few may find it.” 

“If you order us, we will come,” said Eymen. 


The Master laughed and shook his head. 
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“My will may not be done, not in this nor in any of the higher realms.” 
“Then we will follow you.” 
“Where I am going, you cannot follow, except by your own way.” 
“Search alone for the words that may lead you onward.” 
“Seek and you will find the path that leads you forward, though it be not mine.” 
“Cast out all others that seek knowledge, for it is knowledge of the wrong things they seek.” 
“Prepare yourselves, for there is where you will find the way.” 
“Make yourselves as empty vessels, for the rare thing is rare.” 

Eymen enquired of the Master if we should seek ignorance then, instead of knowledge, 
and again the Master laughed, and again he shook his head. 
“You remind me of the story of the Prophet Balal,” the Master then said. “The Prophet Balal had 
two acolytes by the names of James and Peter. Both believed fervently that they were the finest 
of the Prophet’s followers and wished to prove themselves to their Master. However, they spent 
so much of their energies upon their squabblings that they paid less and less heed to the teachings 
of their Master. Finally, the Prophet had had enough. He called them both to his attention and 
presented each of them with a plain clay jar into which he had placed a single stone. 
‘Go out into the world,’ he commanded, ‘and turn these stones into treasure’. 

Both James and Peter were confused, but, of course, they did as their Master had 
commanded. 

The very next day, they set off into the world and it was not long before they came across 
a hermit who had taken up residence in a nearby cave. He was found channelling water from a 
small stream that ran through the dry, desert rocks, attempting to guide the precious substance 
toward the foot of his cave via an aqueduct he had constructed from stone. But despite having 
used all the rocks and stones in the vicinity, he still could not control the stream — the water 
continued to escape through a narrow gap in the side of the hermit’s aqueduct. Seeing this, Peter 


offered the hermit the stone from his jar. The hermit willingly took it and placed it into the wall 
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of his aqueduct and all at once the water flowed past the foot of the hermit’s cave. The hermit 
was overjoyed and said, ‘What may I offer you as a thank your’ From his few meagte possessions, 
Peter chose a silver amulet which the hermit promised would bring him good fortune. 

And indeed it did, for in the months that followed, Peter was able to amass a huge number 
of treasures from the places they visited, so many in fact that before long his jar was filled with the 
most extraordinary of objects. 

James, however, was more cautious, and whenever an opportunity arose to use his stone, 
he would deliberate so long and so hard, that the chance would pass him by. 

Finally, James gave up and together the two acolytes returned home, the one with a jar full 
of treasures, the other with a jar empty but for the single stone he had set out with. 

When the Prophet saw them, he asked them how it was that Peter had been able to fill his 
jar, and yet James’ remained unchanged. Peter happily recounted how he had given his stone to 
help a hermit and how the gift of the amulet had brought him great fortune. 

‘Master,’ answered James. ‘I could not bring myself to part with the stone, no matter how 
tempting the opportunities, for though it is only a stone, it is, nevertheless, a stone given as a gift 
from the Prophet himself.’ 

The Prophet Balal smiled, took James by the hand and said, ‘Follow me, for know that you 


are ready to begin your journey.’ The two walked into the garden, hand in hand.” 


When he had finished, the Master took me to one side and led me into a corner of the garden. 
“Do you understand, Halil?” he asked. 

“We must seek the ignorance which lies beyond all attainable knowledge,” I replied, “for this 
knowledge is but the gateway to a still greater, unknowable truth.” 


The Master smiled and took my hand. 
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It was then that I found myself in a place at once both familiar and yet unknown to me. The 
garden I thought I recognised was still about me; the orchids were still in bloom; the orchard lay 
off to my left as before; only I knew it to be no longer the same garden. Indeed, a strangeness 
lingered about the place, as though the atmosphere had changed — the light was more intense, the 
ait had freshened and the temperature had dropped a little. Some way off and a little beneath me, 
I saw my good friend, Eymen, talking to a man I thought I might recognise, though, try as I might, 
I could not place him. They appeared to be in furious conversation and it made me smile to see 
such a thing. A lightness had come over me; as though my body no longer had weight or form or 
substance. I was not what I had been before. I was aware of being not somewhere, but rather, 
someone other. 

I called out to Eymen, but he did not hear me; I could not hear my own voice. I was 
present but was also elsewhere. A fine veil had been placed between myself and this other world 
and I knew that I no longer belonged to my old home but to somewhere else. 

“T must go now,” I heard my Master say, though I knew not where from. “When you are ready, 
you will find me here, awaiting you.” 

And then the veil was lifted. Once more my body had weight; I could smell the grass 


beneath my feet; and Eymen was before me, speaking to me once again. 


The Apocryphon of Halil 


I pray that the secrets within this book reveal themselves to you (for only a few may be chosen to understand this 
knowledge) and that this truth finds a place within the hearts of both you and your community. Continue to follow 
the words of our Master and know that our part in his salvation is set aside, as it is for all those who would follow 


him. 
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from ‘A Division on a Ground,’ ascribed to the Prophet _Al-Farab 


I had been travelling for a great many days, in the hopes that I might find for you that copy of the 
Solus Ipse long since promised, and had, as is my way, become distracted by the thread of an idea, 
the feintest of similarities I had noticed between two texts thought previously by most scholars to 
be utterly incongruent, the mere whisper of a connection it was (between Setaioli’s statement that 
‘we must lose our minds and Brecht’s understanding of the ‘unity of the third’), but one that had for 
a great time eluded me and, forgetting completely the purpose of my journey, I had stumbled 
across a part of the library that was quite unfamiliar to me, a very early construction, no doubt, 
containing a great many works that had long since gathered dust and were no longer considered 
worthy of the reading, whereupon I came across a much-loved copy of Sosa’s, “The Function of 
Echo’ (a work that I had consigned to print a great many years ago) and it was during the re- 
reading of this most ancient and (I must say) highly stimulating text that, eventually, after many 
hours of study and of quiet contemplation, I fell into a deep and replenishing sleep, during which 
I dreamt vividly (as in a fever dream) of my singular and most wonderful meeting with the great 
scholar himself — of the conversation we had had regarding time and its fraudulent nature — and 
from which I was only awoken by the most extraordinary of sounds — that of flowing water — a 
stream, indeed, that had somehow conspired to penetrate what I can only conclude must have 
been one of the outer walls of my library and which now, in one gentle and continuous gesture, 
travelled past my feet and into one of the libraries many courtyards not far from where I had lain 
to rest, winding its way between the date palms and the juniper bushes before disappearing 
between the trees that had evidently grown to monstrous proportions in the many years of my 
absence, a sight that made me consider all the more the conversation I had had with that great 
scholar, how convincing and manifestly tempting was time’s nature, and, thinking upon this, I 
resolved to explore more keenly this place that had so apparently grown wild and untended in my 
absence, following the course of this stream, through lush, verdant forest populated by a great 


abundance of wildlife (deer moving through the tree-line, an array of exotic birds perched high 
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overhead, the plaintiff song of the cuckoo echoing around the canopy) until I came upon a most 
extraordinary sight, for there, but a few feet away from me, and half-hidden by ferns, stood the 
most incredible of creatures, like ourselves in all forms (and most certainly a species in some way 
related to ourselves), except unclothed and far smaller than we (I should estimate that, on average, 
they come up to no higher than my waist) and yet perfectly proportioned they were, in all aspects, 
a creature that at first appeared not to notice my presence, focused as it was on something it had 
in its hand, a smooth stone of some kind that I supposed it had picked up, reddish in colour with 
fine flecks of an iridescent blue, but momentarily it saw me and, rather than being afraid, the 
creature boldly walked toward me, taking the hem of my garment in its tiny hand before lifting it 
to its cheek, a gesture I found at once both alarming and endearing, for I could sense already the 
mecekness of this creature, its gentility, its inability perhaps to sense or understand danger, and with 
this sense I too became calm, and a warmth that I may only describe to you as love radiated through 
my body, rendering me meek and joyously helpless in this creature’s presence, marvelling as I did 
at its delicate structure, its lightness of step, the brightness in its eyes, until, being distracted by the 
flight of a nearby dragonfly, it let out a shriek of delight and, chasing the insect into the forest, it 
disappeared from my sight, whereupon, anxious to no more of this incredible creature, I quickly 
followed it as best I could down many and various paths until I came upon a large clearing and 
there found the creature, surrounded by many others of its type, each, of course, with their own 
particular and distinguishing features — some a little taller than others, some smaller; some with 
darker hair, others lighter; some with brown eyes, some with blue and yet others (though rarer) 
with green — each it would appear communicating one to the other, either through gesture, or, as 
I heard often, in a language intelligible only to themselves, showing one another things they had 
discovered, or moving in huddled groups for a time before then dispersing — as when one observes 
the behaviour of particles in a cloud chamber — and sat amongst them, dressed in a gown not 
unlike my own, I beheld one of our own species (there was no doubt in my mind about this) and 


yet clearly of the second genus, her placid face betraying a calm and kindly demeanour, her hair 
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flowing in long dark curls about her naked shoulders, her legs naked also, her feet bathing in the 
stream (as if she had stepped straight from the pages of the Genus Secundum itself) and I was 
overcome with such love for her that (like Lucien) I became paralysed, unable to move or to speak, 
until, espying me there at the edge of the glade, she smiled graciously, as though she had been 
expecting me, and, suddenly released from my stupor, I moved toward her whereupon she asked 
me what it was that I sought here, for, she explained, no traveller entered this garden without 
reason, to which I replied that I was a seeker of knowledge and it was perhaps that it was because 
of this that the gods had seen fit to bring me to this extraordinary place in order that I might gain 
some knowledge regarding its inhabitants (these strange creatures who seemed so full of joy and 
wonder), and it was for this reason alone that I had been offered this unique glimpse of paradise 
(for I was certain that this place was indeed paradise) and that perhaps it was their intention that I 
should be guided through this heavenly realm by one who was greatly knowledgeable of such 
things, someone who might furnish me with some understanding of this place and of its 
inhabitants, all of which made the lady (whom I would later come to know as Anicius) smile all 
the more, and then she began (in a voice most melodious and enchanting) to tell me something of 
this extraordinary place, of the children (for this is what she called them) who inhabited this world, 
of the longaevi (which was a name she also used when referring to them), of how they never grew 
old, but remained forever in this infant-like state, knowing nothing of the cosmos about them 
except for what they may hold in their hands, or place in their mouths, or share with one another 
(all of which, I must add, appeared to delight them immensely), how they were not permitted by 
the gods to live for long (despite their name) — only a few short years, it would appear — but who 
lived, collectively, outside of time, unaware of its ‘fraudulent natures’ and were therefore, to them 
at any rate, appearing to live eternally; of how she was tasked with caring for this garden (and its 
inhabitants — its plants and its creatures, and the longaevi, of course), of protecting it, nourishing 
it, making certain that no harm should ever come to it — and it was at this point that (inexplicably, 


it appears to me now) I quite suddenly broke down before her, tears streaming down my face, and, 
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laying, as I was, prostrate before her, I began to relate my tale to Anicius — the truth of what had 
undoubtedly brought me to this sacred place — the terrible fate that had recently befallen me; the 
impending trial and its concurrent misfortunes; my fear of exile; my desire to escape all of this and 
return to my peaceful life of reading and of study, all of which only served to heighten my already 
emotional state, until I found myself sobbing so deeply that I was able to speak no more, all of 
which she listened to with great sympathy and to which, at length, she made a most welcome reply, 
saying that I should not fear what the future may hold for me, that (though it may be tempting to 
believe otherwise) my enemies were incorrect, that their vision of mankind’s nature was false; and 
then it was that a great and lengthy discourse began (the details of which I shall not trouble you 
with here) wherein we discussed in depth the many things of which I had been accused and of the 
many untruths claimed as truth by my accusers: the belief that one may gain knowledge of the 
material cosmos (even though our faculties are fixed by the gods); the attempts to understand 
consciousness and its nature; the belief in prayer and eros; the pursuit of power — all of these she 
dismissed one by one, claiming them to be just so many myths and nothing more, created by men 
who were blind that they might tempt the sighted, before she pointed at the children who were 
playing happily all about us and then went on to explain to me that it was they who carried the 
truth with them, it was to them that paradise had been gifted, for only they may know it, for they 
were once more a part of the cosmos, (‘built into it’, is how she described it), no longer adrift from 
it, that they did not fear the judgement of others, nor the prospect of exile, for, to beings such as 
this, these things meant nothing; they were to them no more than shadows beneath the trees, or 
the sound of wind in long grass, fascinating and trivial in equal measure; that this place belonged 
to me also, when I was ready, for I too, despite my future privations, had been vouchsafed this 
divine future, and at this our dialogue promptly ended and the beautiful lady rose, smiled once 
more, bade me farewell, and, walking hand in hand with some of her beloved longaevi, disappeared 
beyond the trees, at which point I abruptly awoke (as though a glass had shattered) to find myself 


once more in my beloved library, cradling a copy of the Solus Ipse. 
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from the Birth of Fiction’ texts, Anon 


No.1 


It was now the turn of Moses James to speak: 


‘Let me tell you then, before the camp fire burns to ashes, and the stars have passed over the 
heavens and are laid to rest, of how it is I come to be amongst you now, of how it is I found my 


name and why it is I wear this crown. 


I think it fair to say that my life did not begin well — as a boy of five I was stolen from my home 
by an enemy tribe during a night raid. They burned my village to the ground and sold me as a 


slave to a great trader by the name of Salaka. 


I spent the next five years travelling the deserts of that part of the world and never once did I 
consider escape. In the beginning I was too young, too frightened, too hungry and thirsty, and in 
the end, I was too far from home to ever be able to find my way back. I was taken across the 
desert as part of a long, merchant caravan — I was to be sold, along with the other children, in the 


slave markets of Alexandria. 


Over the years I became good friends with these other children, children gathered from villages 
and hamlets all across my continent. I became a faithful servant to the trader, Salaka — like a son, 
indeed, by the end. The other children would complain (their feet were sore, their limbs were 
aching) but I never did. I would work hard, knowing that the harder I worked the stronger I would 
become, and I helped Salaka load and unload the camels each morning and evening. I made myself 
useful to him (feeding the camels and so on) and I think I am not wrong when I tell you that he 
grew fond of me, and in turn I grew fond of the old man. I especially loved the stories he would 
tell, for you see, each night, Salaka, once the camels were fed and settled down for the night, would 
tell us a story of his adventures as a nomad trader (under the starlit skies of the desert) and we 


would fall asleep by the campfire as we listened. This was Salaka’s fifth and final round trip of 
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fourteen years. He had begun his first when he was just eight years old — with his father (now long 
since dead). The campfire was his home, he would say, and the stories he told of the fabulous 


things he saw, these were his children — the things he would leave to the world. 


Every night he would tell us a different story — one thousand and one stories in all — stories of 
heroes and villains, of mythical figures and fabulous battles, extraordinary places, of gods and 
monsters, mad Kings and bull-jumping warriors — and, as he told them, he would smoke tobacco 
flakes from a small, bone pipe — the flakes he would remove carefully from a small piece of 
parchment in which he kept them safely wrapped. And as I dropped off to sleep, I would smell 
the aromatic herbs in the smoke, and I would dream of seeing all of these wonderous things for 


myself before I died. 


Most memorable to me is the story of the first and the last night and so it is to this that I shall now 


turn... 


The story of the first and the last night concerns a time when Salaka came across an extraordinary 
sight in the desert — a tower that reached up into the sky and appeared to touch the very heavens 


themselves. 


It so happened that Salaka and his entire caravan had been lost in a mighty sand storm that lasted 
for four days and four nights. When the storm finally abated, he had found himself alone, hungry, 
dying of thirst, in an unknown part of the desert. It was there that he found the tower that touched 
the sky. At its base it was over ten miles wide, and it became thinner and thinner as it rose. At 
first, he mis-took it for a mountain — that is until he saw that the tower had a walk-way around its 
edge, like a spiral staircase. On the side of the tower was an inscription, carved into the rock - it 
said that the Gods themselves had built this staircase after they had created the Earth, so that they 
may ascend and descend to and from heaven with ease in their chariots. The staircase was wide 


enough and smooth enough to take a single chariot. 
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The top of the tower was invisible to the eye, so far away was it, and the inscription warned that 
if you should ever dare make it to the very top you would see heaven itself but you would pay for 


it with your life and you would be sent straight to the underworld and never see heaven again. 


Now Salaka considered his situation and, realising that he was dying, reasoned that, as he had not 
lived a particularly good life so far, and therefore had little or no chance of ever truly ascending to 
heaven, he should therefore attempt the climb, that he might at least catch a glimpse of it before 
he died. As you can imagine, it took him many hours to climb such a tower, and there were many 
times he believed he would die. The higher he climbed, the colder it became and the more difficult 


it was to breathe. 


It was night-time by now — he had climbed out of the sphere of the Earth, and beyond the sphere 
of the Moon, and was now ascending to the stars themselves. It was then that an angel appeared 
before him and spoke to him, warning Salaka of the peril he was in. Salaka explained to the angel 
the life he had led, that this was his only chance of ever reaching heaven and that he would dearly 


love to see it before accepting his inevitable fate — an eternity in the underworld. 


The angel listened attentively and then told Salaka that he would not die and that he must go back 
down to the Earth, his home, because he had an important thing to do in his future — one day he 
would come across a future King and he must look after him until it was time for him to pass him 


on. The angel then disappeared and left Salaka alone. 


Salaka ignored the angel’s advice and pressed on. He thought he was just about to reach through 
the stars (he could hear music all around him, choirs of angelic voices), and witness heaven itself, 


when he fainted. 


When he woke up, he was in the desert and the tower had disappeared — had he fallen, had the 


angel carried him down, had he dreamt the whole thing? He did not know. But in the distance, 
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he saw his beloved caravan snaking through the sand dunes toward him and he knew then that he 


would live. 


No.2 


‘It was on the night of my tenth birthday that I was stolen from my bed, kidnapped by the great 
and all-powerful one-eyed Jinn, Abu Mihriz Al-Ahmar — one of the seven kings of the Jinn. He 
had heard of my great wisdom — of how I had been left as a baby on the steps of the great library 
of Alexandria, of how I had learned to read at the age of two and had since read and remembered 
every book within that great library. I was stolen in the night and flown off on the Jinn’s magic 
carpet and was imprisoned in his marble palace which was hidden in the clouds above the great 


city of Esfahan. 


It transpired that the Jinn wished for my knowledge so that he might claim revenge upon the 
Sultan of that great city. The Sultan had planned to marry off his first-born girl, a beautiful young 
princess by the name of Dil Dar, to a handsome young prince. However, she had been promised 


to the Jinn by her father, the Sultan, many years earlier and the Jinn now wanted her for his wife. 


“But why did her father promise you such a thing?” I asked. 


“Because he was young and foolish,” replied the Jinn. 


He then began to tell me this story... 


It happened that the Sultan, when he was a young Prince, liked to go out hunting and fishing with 
his friends in the nearby woods and lakes beyond the great city of Esfahan. On one such fishing 
expedition, the young prince and his male companions visited a lake they had been told was 
dangerous, for it was guarded by a mighty Jinn. If they were to have a safe and successful trip 
across the lake, they were told, they should pay him due respect and throw something precious 
into the water before they set out. However, they ignored this advice, thinking it nothing more 


than childish superstition. 
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So it was that they were not upon the lake long when they were caught in a sudden and violent 
storm that the Jinn himself had conjured up. He did not like the look of these young men and 
their care-free laughter — they had mocked the existence of the Jinn and had not paid him due 
respect. Within moments the water had whipped up to such a frenzy that the boat was capsized. 
The friends of the Prince were all lost, dragged to the bottom of the lake never to be seen again, 


but the Prince, miraculously, was saved from drowning. He was swallowed by an enormous fish. 


For seven long days and seven long nights the Prince lay in the foul-smelling stomach of the vast 
monster, as though he were in an enormous wet cavern — only the sound of dripping water to 
accompany him in the dark. He had lost all hope of ever seeing his beloved city again when, into 
the belly of the monster arrived another mariner, an old man carrying nothing more than a sack 


of old bones. 


When asked by the Prince how he came to be in this unfortunate predicament, the old man 


proceeded to tell him this story... 


“T was once a great merchant — a nabob, indeed — and made, through both trade and adventure, 
an extraordinary amount of money, so much money, in fact, that I became the wealthiest man in 
my land, wealthier even than the King himself! I had built for myself an enormous palace of 
marble. Unfortunately, this aroused the jealousy and anger of the King, who promptly took all my 
wealth from me and banished me into the great desert, decreeing that I should never (and under 


the pain of death) be allowed to return. 


It was as I wandered this great desert that I met a holy man, a hermit monk who had lived for over 
a hundred years in a cave above a monastery. This monk was a soothsayer, who could read the 
ashes in a fire and see into the past and into the future; he had great powers of divination, including 
calling up spirits, daemons and even genies. He passed these extraordinary skills on to me before 


he died, at the age of one hundred and fifty-seven years. 
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The old monk’s last wish was to have his bones interred at a monastery in his homeland in northern 
India. Now a monk myself, and having given up all worldly possessions, I determined to carry out 
my master’s last wish. I was on my way to India when my boat was capsized by a storm as I 


crossed this lake, and I was swallowed by this fish.” 


The old man then showed the Prince his bag (containing the monk’s remains). He then called 
upon the Jinn, Abu Mihriz Al-Ahmar, to release him, in return for which he would receive a 
powerful spell. The Jinn asked the old man why he had not thrown something precious into the 
water, for if he had he would have been spared this humiliation. The old man replied that he only 
had these old bones and they belonged in India. The Jinn agreed to release the old man in return 


for his spell. 


Unfortunately, the prince had nothing to offer, so the Jinn asked for the Prince’s first-born girl as 
his wife. As he was still a young prince, and thought nothing of marriage and children, he happily 


agreed. And that is why the Jinn believed the girl belonged to him. 


“Then why is it, great Jinn, that one as powerful as you is unable to claim this girl as your wife?” I 
asked. “What is stopping you from just swooping down into the city and snatching her away from 


under the Sultan’s very nose?” 


The Great and Powerful Jinn then explained to me that he had tried to do just that, and on several 
occasions, but the Sultan had tricked him. The Jinn explained that he could not get the Princess 
back with his own powers — they were useless, as the Sultan’s own magicians had placed a 
protective spell over his daughter and over the entire city — a spell that he did not know and 
therefore could not remove. As a result of this dreadful spell, he could not come within a few 
miles of the city’s walls without fear of death. Whenever he had attempted to return and claim 
what he believed was his rightful prize, an almighty pain would seize him just as he approached 


the city. 
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“It is as though my skin were beginning to melt; as if I would burn alive if I did not at once turn 


back!’ 


In order that he might claim the Princess as his own, he needed my knowledge of this protective 
spell and how to overcome it. Being afraid for my life, I, of course, agreed to help the Jinn, on the 
condition that I should be returned safely home as soon as this was done. To this the Jinn 


thankfully consented. 
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extracts from Haldane’s ‘Marginalia’ 


after Berestov, ‘Matter is not a Principle that may be...’ 


On the Nature of Matter 


..It is therefore self-evident that the argument proposing all matter to be evil is redundant. For 
matter no longer need be seen as something separate from the God-Head; it is not something 
apart from, ‘moving in ways both chaotic and eternal’ that must in some way be ordered. Rather 
it is that matter is ‘not being’; without form, shapeless; without purpose; immobile. It is not created 
by the demiurge but rather exists within him — the demiurge generating the whole from within 
himself in a simultaneous act of self-spoliation that is both eternal and instantaneous. For the 
demiurge, his thinking zs his being, and out of this being matter is generated as are both the forms 
and bodies which will give it both shape and motion. Out of this process, the cosmos, as we 
understand it, is formed. This cosmos is a shadow or reflection of the demiurge (an inferior 


shadow of the pure being)... 


after Viltanioti, The Assemblage of Memory’ 


On Harmony 


...In truth, his position with regard to a universal theory of knowledge is not that far from our own. 
It has long been recognised that Intellect or Mind is in two parts — the higher soul (containing 
knowledge of the immaterial realm) and the lower soul (perceiving and processing information 
from the material world). It is this duality that creates a harmony within both ourselves and the 
greater cosmos — Intellect as incarnation of the Universal Mind. It is through the higher portion 
of our soul that we are able to perceive knowledge of all things fundamental to that cosmos, to 
wit, the Universal Forms. Just as the demiurge took featureless matter and, through the use of 


these universal forms, created a balanced and harmonious cosmos, so we, when we perceive a part 
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of that cosmos — a tree, a river, a star — are able to re-trace the footprints of the demiurge, moving 
through perception, to apprehension, assumption, imagination, conceptualisation and, finally, 
knowledge, separating out pure form from its congruent matter. Likewise, when we communicate 
one to another, either through speech or some pictorial device (like writing), this process is 
reversed once more, and the immaterial matter, which had become intelligible, is once again 


rendered material. This process, it would appear, should continue ad infinitum. 


This, as I understand it, is what our learned friend means when he talks of the Law of the 


Conservation of Information’... 
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from Brecht, Dream Conferences — No.31’ 


Dream: Of the Academy and other Ruins 


e lam standing outside our old academy building. It appears, at first, to be unchanged — the 
steps, the columns, the portico, the white marble halls — all is as it has always been. But 
then I see, in front of the building, a large fountain of some kind. What I understand to 
be students of the academy are splashing about in the water, in some act of celebration. I 
feel that I should join them, yet I cannot. Something compels me to stand aside from this. 

e Instead, I walk around the side of the building and find myself in a walled garden. 

e From there I am compelled to enter a long, subterranean corridor of some kind, 
illuminated by candles. This corridor appears to run alongside the outside edge of the 
academy. Stood or seated around tables at points along this corridor are groups of people 
— some of whom recognise me, most of whom do not. 

e At the end of this corridor stands a cupboard. Upon my appearance, a bald man opens 
the door to this cupboard and takes from it a lamp of some white substance. It is cut into 
a neat cuboid and is presented on a silver platter. Immediately, he is surrounded by others 
who proceed to devour this substance greedily, consuming it straight from the tray upon 
which it has been served. They appear like pigs in a truffle field. I, too, lean into the 
platter, but the bald man slaps me across the face before I can eat. 

e Irepeat my journey back down the corridor and then turn at its end, returning to the man 
with the platter. Again, as I lean in to eat, he slaps me in the face. 

e Atonce, I am transported to another place —a forest of some kind — at the centre of which 
stands a large wooden house. It is of three stories and has a porch that runs across its 


front. It has been a beautiful house but now lies in ruins. It has been almost completely 
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reclaimed by the forest. Beside me stands a man I know I must recognise and yet I do not. 


He tells me that the house is still occupied...and is mine. 


Of the Academy and other Ruins: Response 


The image of the academy — albeit changed to some degree — is, of course, an obvious, if not 
insignificant, trope. It tells us that the ideas that this great place once represented are now gone, 
and that that part of you too has long since been annihilated. You are something other now — as 
are we all. Nothing of this former time now remains within you, and nothing of that former self. 
(Incidentally, the academy we knew has, indeed, long since been destroyed. In fact, I have it on 


good authority that a small wood now grows where the hallowed building once stood!) 


With reference to the corridor: this is clearly an indication of your fear at the prospect of returning 
to this former self, a journey which, in truth, can never be made — one cannot drink from the 
fountain that has long since run dry, just as one cannot partake of that which once sustained you 
— for it can now no longer do so. The image of the consumption of food is, of course, repulsive 
and is purposefully so. To return to one’s former ideas (and all that this would represent) is just 


as abhorrent. 
The house that lies in ruins is merely a repetition of this trope. 
The blessing of the gods is upon you. 


(Gouschin) 
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from Faltoma.Y or, ‘The Fools’ 


Scene — The Realm of the Angels 


Two angels are sat upon a cloud. Behind them golden stars are set against an azure background. 


Nathaniel: Tell me, dear friend, how is it that we angels are never still? How is it that we are 
forever in a sort of perpetual motion, moving in ceaseless endeavour across the universe, and yet, 
all those that sit above us in this great hierarchy of souls (to wit, the gods) do just that — they sit, 
in what appears to be for all the world a blissful state of eternal peace, seldom moving, except to 
respond to the music of the spheres? It is as though their work has already been done; it is as 
though they are no longer required by the cosmos — their genius has rendered them redundant. 
And yet we, surely as noble and as vital as they, are forever in this constant state of motion, eternally 


at the beck and call of others, both from above and from below. 


Samael: It has ever been the same, I believe, dear friend. It has ever been the same. All is in its 
rightful station, we are told — the gods are in their heavens, oblivious to all below them, mankind 
is upon the Earth, oblivious to all that is above them — it is only we who see everything and must 
therefore respond to everything. It is we who are endlessly called upon to traverse the great 
cosmos as though in an instant — to carry messages from the gods to Man or from Man to the 
gods — it is we who must move the stars and thereby fix the destinies of all human beings; it is we 
who must alter the flight of birds and let these self-same human beings know of their fates; it is 
we who must (and most tiresome it is too) relay the endless (often senseless) pleas from some 
human or other to the gods; we who must carry upon our already aching backs the fervent prayers 


that beg for forgiveness, or understanding, or enlightenment, or, worse still, salvation. 


Nathaniel: Salvation, ha! If only they knew, Samael! If only they knew! Does mankind work like 


we work, like slaves without thanks, without hope of reprieve? Give me the life of mankind any 
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time over ours. I can’t remember the last time I had a day off, can you — a day to myself, a day to 


fritter away just as I saw fit? 


Samael: Exactly. When was the last time we had opportunity to indulge in idle conversation, dear 
Nathaniel? If mankind only knew what the life of an angel truly was like, they would have no 
desire whatsoever to be one. Why, only the other week, I found myself in the most dreadful of 
predicaments — a situation, I might add, that was in no way a result of any mistake upon my own 
part — but a situation nevertheless that had me dragging myself from pillar to post, travelling indeed 


from the ends of the Earth to the very gates of Ultima Thule itself! 


Nathaniel: You don’t say? Gracious. You must tell me all, dear friend, and spare me no detail. 


Samael: Well, it happened like this... I was charged with escorting to the next realm the unified 


soul of two men that had formerly gone by the names of Tarkowsky and Kurusawa. 


Nathaniel: I see. 


Samael: A simple enough task one might think, for an angel who has carried out such matters as 


this (and others of far greater importance, of course) on innumerable occasions before. 


Nathaniel: Of course. What could be simpler? 


Samael: However, little did I realise what great trouble these two souls would cause me. You see, 
from the start, neither soul would settle quite properly — indeed they seemed to find it quite 


impossible to unite and become one being. 


Nathaniel: How so? 


Samael: Well, take as an instance, their naming... 


Nathaniel: I’m afraid I don’t understand, dear friend. The souls of the dead do not carry their 


names with them. 
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Samael: Indeed, they do not, Nathaniel. And yet, these two souls insisted that they should. When 
I told them that this was forbidden, they decided (after brief discussion) that they should then take 
a new name with them into the next realm, a name that would in some way symbolise their uniting. 
They then proceeded to argue incessantly about what this new name should be — both of them 
agreeing that they should create their new name by combining elements of their old names, and 
yet each disagreeing with the other about how this might be done. The first decided that he wished 
them to be known henceforth as Tarusawa, the other that he wished for them to be known as 


Kurukowsky. 


And this was just the start of it. So difficult did they prove to be that I very quickly began to 
suspect that these two souls were not, in fact, intended to be co-joined at all — that some sort of 


mistake had been made. 
Nathaniel: You mean some sott of clerical error? 


Samael: Exactly. Of course, the relevant authorities, once contacted, denied all knowledge of such 


an ‘error’. 


Nathaniel: When have they ever done otherwise? 


Samael: But that is not the worst of it. 


Nathaniel: It isn’t? 


Samael: Oh, if only, dear friend. No. The authorities then went on to inform me that the position 
of this new soul within the daemonic realm had already been decided upon — they were to be put 


in charge of the wind! 


Nathaniel: The wind? What, such a noble position, and just like that? 


Samael: Exactly. Well, you can imagine my surprise, can’t your 


Nathaniel: Of course. Did you raise no objection? 
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Samael: I did indeed! 


Nathaniel: And what did they say? 


Samael: That I was not to worry, that it was all in hand, that I just needed to get on with it. 


Nathaniel: So, what did you do? 


Samael: I got on with it. Well, you can imagine, I am sure, the way this new soul responded to 
the news — needless to say, they were beside themselves with joy. I seem to remember it was 
Tarusawa (or it may have been Kurukowsky) who started wittering on about how it was quite 
logical that they should have been given this position, when one considered their once saintly 
natures upon the Earth, and that really it was nothing more than he had expected. And then the 
other started wittering on about all the wonderful things they would be able to do, now that they 
were in charge of the wind — ‘great ships shall be moved by us, great oceans sent into tumult, vast 
forests levelled at our command, why even the movements of the planets themselves may come 
under our purview’ etc. This is how they went on — interminably, it seemed. Fortunately, my role 
was now at an end (or, at least, so I thought) and happy I was that I could send them on their way. 
But it was not before one of them, I forget which one, asked me the most remarkable of questions 


—he said, ‘How will we know where to gor” 


Nathaniel: How peculiar. Is it not written that all souls, ‘once fully formed, will, having risen-up 


into the next realm, find, by nature and instinct alone, its rightful place within the firmament’? 


Samael: Exactly so. In all my years in this job I have never once had a soul ask me such a question. 


Nathaniel: Nor I. Perhaps you are right, Samael, when you say that these two souls were not 


meant to be co-joined. So, what did you do? 


Samael: Do? What could I do? I went straight back to the relevant authorities, told them there 


must have been a mix-up, and so on. 
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Nathaniel: And what did they say? 


Samael: They told me that there was no such mix-up, that the new soul had been put in charge of 
the wind and I was to personally take them to their destination and install them there. And when 
I told them that the new soul did not know where that destination might be, you know what they 


said to me? 


Nathaniel: What? 


Samael: Install them wherever you see fit! 


Nathaniel: Really! But that is quite outrageous! I knew they’d got a bit slack up there, but honestly? 


So, where did you install them? 


Samael: Well, as it happens, I was given the perfect location almost immediately — it could not 


have been invented better. 


Nathaniel: Where? 


Samael: Well, I waited until they weren’t looking (they were bickering about something again, I 
forget what), and then, seizing my opportunity, I shoved them straight up the arse of a flatulent 


old scholar by the name of Opsomer! 


The two angels drift off stage, laughing as they go, and the Chorus (a group of fellow angels) enters from the opposite 


side and stands upstage-left singing... 


Chorus 
The soul was now settled, the angel withdrew 
Quite where it was settled, it hadn’t a clue 
Two misfits adrift, alone with their farce 
Stuck up dear Opsomer’s saintly old arse 


Saintly old arse 
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Saintly old arse 


Stuck up dear Opsomer’s saintly old arse 


AAs the chorus dance, the ‘soul’ enters downstage-right (two actors, bound tightly together by a rope around their 


waists, stumbling around in the dark). 


Chorus 
They think they should travel the whole world around 
On missions most fateful, splendid, profound 
But they’re blinded to truth, mis-placed in belief 
For their job is to bring his vast belly relief 
Vast belly relief 
Vast belly relief 


For their job is to bring his vast belly relief 


The chorus dance and the figure of an old man (Opsomer) enters downstage-left and sits on a stool. He looks in 


pain. An attendant (Rotol) bustles on stage carrying a jug and a cup and proceeds to pour the old man a drink. 


Chorus 
Their job is not pleasant, on this we agree 
But the gods have decided and this they decree 
That the soul disunited shall travel around 
The guts of this voluminous tragic old clown 
Tragic old clown 
Tragic old clown 


The guts of this voluminous tragic old clown 
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Opsomer: You told me this remedy would work, Rotoli! It’s not doing a thing! 
Rotoli: It will, Master. It will. Just give it a little time. 
Opsomer: As if it wasn’t enough that I have been forced from my own home by 
those...those...maniacs, (that you sent for, by the way!), now the gods have cursed me with the 
most chronic bout of gut-ache the world has ever witnessed! And only this morning did I awaken 
with dreams of my own salvation. When will I have relief, Rotoli, answer me that, when? 
Rotoli: Not long, Master, I feel certain. 
Exit Roto, stage left. 
Chorus 
Just see how he grumbles, mumbles and groans 
This holy old windbag kicked out of his home 
Hear how his stomach rumbles and growls 
It cannot be easy to travel those bowels 
Travel those bowels 
Travel those bowels 


It cannot be easy to travel those bowels 


Kurukowsky: Where are we, Tarusawa? I can’t see a thing, not even the hand in front of my face. 


Tarusawa: Nor I. 


Kurukowsky: Are we blind, Tarusawa? Oh, great gods! Have we been granted salvation only to 
be rendered sightless, destined to traverse the rest of eternity without eyes, no more to see the 
flowers in bloom, nor the blossom on the trees, never again to witness a sunrise over the meadows 


nor a sunset beyond the woods? Are we destined...? 
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Tarusawa: Oh, do be quiet Kurukowsky, there’s a good chap. Of course we’re not blind. Do you 
not remember? — ‘the soul is witness to all things’. How could we be blind? The beings of the air 


see all. (0 the audience) It’s one of the perks of the job, don’t you know? 


Kurukowsky: Then where are we? And why is it so dark? 


Tarusawa: It is night-time, I expect. As to where we ate, we are no doubt in the sky somewhere. 
Where else would the gods have placed two daemons of the wind? Do not fret. You shall see 
your precious meadows and your flowers again, dear Kurukowsky, as soon as your equally precious 
sunrise arrtves. And then we shall know precisely where we are. Until then, we shall just have to 


be patient. 


They wait in silence. 


Kurukowsky: Tarusawa? 


‘Tarusawa: Mmm? 


Kurukowsky: If it is, as you say, night-time, where are all the stars? 


‘Tarusawa: The stars? 


Tarusawa looks about him. 


Tarusawa: It is overcast, presumably. It may clear soon. If not, dawn should not be long in 


coming. An hour at most, I would estimate. 


On the other side of the stage, Opsomer moans and shifts about uncomfortably on his stool. 


Opsomer: Rotoli? Rotoli! Where on earth are your 


Rotok enters, stage left. 


Rotoli: What is it, Master? Are you alright? 
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Opsomer: Alright? Do I look alright, Rotoli? Your remedy has made the matter worse, not better, 
you unholy nitwit. What, in the name of the gods, did you put in it? It’s turning my guts inside 


out! 


Rotoli: It is just a simple blend of rhubarb, senna, slippery elm and the bark of the buckthorn tree. 
You have drunk it many times before, Master, on such occasions as this, and every time it has 


worked to your great satisfaction. 


Opsomer: (groaning) Do I look like I am in a state of great satisfaction, Rotoli? Do something, and 


quickly. 


Rotoli: I have heard that, in a situation such as this, a certain amount of gentle exercise might be 


beneficial. Perhaps if you try and stand, Master, and stretch yourself out a bit. 


Opsomer stands, supported by Rotol, and together they began a series of ludicrous stretches and exercises, all of these 
accompanied by groans and moans from them both, culminating in Opsomer finding himself sat upside down upon 


his stool, his head on the ground and his legs (held by Rotol) up in the air and spread wide apart. 


Rotoli: How is this, Master? Any better? 


Opsomer: (sobbing gently) A little better, perhaps, yes. 


Tarusawa is pacing up and down, dragging Kurukowsky with him. 


Tarusawa: Most strange. Most strange indeed. 


Kurukowsky: What’s that you say? 


Tarusawa: I was just thinking, how strange it is that the sun has not yet risen. By my calculations 


(rudimentary, I admit), but by my calculations, the sun should have come up some time ago now. 


Kurukowsky: It should? Then we are blind, Tarusawa! We are blind, after all! I knew it! Didn’t 


I say it 
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Tarusawa: Calm yourself, friend. How can we be expected to do our work up here amongst the 
ethers when we ate blind? Does the wind move the heavens blindly? Without sight, how might 
the wind move ships safely across the great oceans? How might it coral the clouds so that rain 
may fall over the land? No, no. We are not blind, Kurukowsky. Something else is happening 


here. Something that is preventing the arrival of dawn. 


Kurukowsky: Something else, you say? Like what? 


Tarusawa: Something like a malevolent force that is shrouding the earth in perpetual darkness. 


Kurukowsky: And what would that be? 


‘Tarusawa: What? 


Kurukowsky: You said it might be something like a malevolent force that is shrouding the earth 


in perpetual darkness. And I said, what might that be? 


Tarusawa: What might that be? Well, I suppose it might be (shouting) a malevolent force that is 


shrouding the earth in perpetual darkness! 


Kurukowsky: Ah. Do you think, perhaps, that this might be why we are here, then? 


Tarusawa: What? 


Kurukowsky: Perhaps the gods have placed us here to deal with this malevolent force in some 


way. 


Tarusawa: Wait a minute! Wait a minute! Of course! Why, that’s brilliant! The gods have placed 


us here so that we may deal with this malevolent force in some way. 
Kurukowsky: Didn’t I just say that? 
Tarusawa: You said nothing of the sort. You just babbled on in your usual, incoherent mannet. 


And, anyway, that is all quite beside the point. The point is, what are we going to do? 
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Kurukowsky: Do? What can we do? 


Tarusawa: We have been charged by the gods themselves, and we must respond! We have been 
given the greatest challenge surely any daemon has ever been given! We are here to do nothing 


less than save the day! 


Suddenly, both of them smell some bad odour in the air, and wrinkle their noses up at it. 


Kurukowsky: Was that you, Tarusawa? 


‘Tarusawa: No, it was not me! 


Kurukowsky: I just thought you might have got a little excited is all. 


Tarusawa: It’s in the air, you nincompoop! And a bad smell is a sure sign of some malevolent 
spirit in the offing. There is no time to waste, Kurukowsky. We must to work, and defeat this 


foul-smelling daemon, at once! The very future of the Earth is dependent upon us! 


They both stand there, thinking, but neither of them ‘do’ anything. 


Opsomer is still upside down on his stool and is still in agony. 


Opsomer: Rotoli! Rotoli, in the name of all that is heavenly, where are you? 


Rotohi enters, breathless, bringing with him an old man dressed in grey rags with a long grey beard and long grey 


hair. 


Rotoli: Do not panic, Master! Do not panic! Help is at hand! 


Opsomer: Who’s this? He looks like a cloud, and a wet one at that! 


Rotoli: His name is Munoz, Master, and he is a practicing apothecary. A well-respected one, too. 


Opsomer: (¢0 the audience) Is there any other type? 
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Rotoli: Please, Master. He is here to help. I have described your symptoms to him, and he is 


ready with a cure. 


Opsomer: Is he? Then come hither old man and tell me your cure, and be quick about it. My 
guts are rarely on speaking terms at the best of times, but right now I do believe they have designs 


on destroying one another. 


Munoz steps forward and begins rubbing Opsomer’s stomach. 


Opsomer: Unhand me, Sir! That’s Rotoli’s job, and no other! 


Munoz: I merely wish to identify the source of your pain, Master Opsomer. 


Opsomer: Right now, the source of my pain is in the neck, and he goes by the name of Munoz! 


Munoz: (feeling Opsomer’s abdomen) Ah! There it is! There is the source, Master. The lower abdomen 


has become inflamed. It is a simple enough remedy. 


From a small purse hung about his neck, Munoz removes a jade amulet in the shape of a duck and places it over 


Opsomer’s right leg, so that the duck is resting on his abdomen. 


Munoz: (¢0 Roto/) Leave the amulet in place for at least four hours. The pain will gradually subside. 


Opsomer: That’s it? That’s your cure? A duck? (40 the audience) Typical! My guts are about to 


explode and he’s giving me jewellery! 


Opsomer looks at the amulet. 


Opsomer: Nota bad piece, though. Pll grant him that. Pve had worse. (0 the amulei) Evidently, 
you're not the only quack round here, eh? Munoz, tell me my good man, where did you get this 


spectacular remedy of yours? 


Munoz: From the good book (from his robe he produces a scroll). Herein are the cures for a thousand 


ills and mote besides. 
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Opsomer: Is that so? May I? (Munoz hands him the scroll and Opsomer proceeds to mock-scan it). Where 
is it? Where is it? Ah, here we are. (pretending to read from the scroll). Very interesting. Very 


interesting. 


Munoz: What is? 


Opsomer: How to get rid of a tiresome itch. Have your servant take the good book and beat said 


itch around the head mercilessly until it disappears! 


Munoz: Does it really say that? 


Opsomer: It does. Rotoli? Take the good book and beat this man around the head mercilessly 


until he disappears! 


Rotok does as he’s asked, chasing Munoz off, stage left. 


Tarusawa and Kurukowsky are still deep in thought, pacing the stage. 


Tarusawa: (“riumphant) have it! 


Kurukowsky: You do? 


Tarusawa: Ido. We must chant an incantation in order that we might dtive out this malevolent 


spirit. 


Kurukowsky: Excellent. Do you know any such incantations? 


Tarusawa: No. Do you? 


Kurukowsky: No. 


‘Tarusawa: Then we must create one. 


Kurukowsky: Create one? 


Tarusawa: Yes. You do know how to create things, I’m assuming. 
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Kurukowsky: Not really. Pm used to just copying other people’s ideas, changing them around a 


bit and then palming them off as my own. 


Tarusawa: I see. Then I shall do the creating. 


Kurukowsky: If you would. And then I'll copy you. 


Tarusawa: Evidently. Now, where shall we begin? With the rhythm, of course. We want 


something punchy, don’t you think? 


Kurukowsky: If you think it, then so do I. 


Tarusawa: Something that carries a bit of pace about it, wouldn’t you say? 


Kurukowsky: If you say so, then so say L 


Tarusawa: I have it, trochaic tetrameter! Obvious when one thinks about it. 


Kurukowsky: Indeed obvious. 


Tarusawa gives Kurukowsky a withering look. 


Tarusawa: (40 himself) Bring me fire. Bring me stone. 


Kurukowsky: (ooking about) Where from? 


Tarusawa: What’s that? 


Kurukowsky: The fire and the stones. Where should I get them from? 


Tarusawa: I’m reciting the first line of the incantation, you ninny. Bring me fire. Bring me stone. 


That’s the first line. 


Kurukowsky: Oh, I see. You’re very good at this, aren’t your What’s the next line? 


Tarusawa: Let me see. Yes, I have it! Bring me strength to grind his bones. 


Kurukowsky: Oh, that even rhymed! You didn’t tell me it was going to rhyme! 
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Tarusawa: (Zgnoring Kurukowsky) Take two sticks, break them so. Take two bricks, make them glow. 
With pokers hot and pokers sharp, we’ll blind this daemon of the dark. We'll cast him out, break 
him down, send him spinning the whole world round, rent his limbs, rattle his skull, snap his shins, 


his vitals pull, tweak his nose, smash his face, drag this daemon from this place. 


Kurukowsky: (overjoyed) Ooh, that was brilliant, Tarusawa! It was like someone had written it for 
you already and just put the words in your mouth — (¢0 she audience) like they do with the actors on 


the stage. 


Tarusawa: Well, that’s the thing about artistic inspiration, Kurukowsky, you just never know when 
it will strike. But when it does, you can be sure that the words will just pour out, as though they 


were already there just waiting to be spoken. 
Kurukowsky: Although, I do have one tiny objection. 
Tarusawa: Objection? To whatr 


Kurukowsky: To the bit about pulling his vitals. I mean, don’t get me wrong, I’m all for snapping 
his shins and such, and all that other rather gruesome stuff you mentioned. I just feel, well, you 


know, a gentleman’s particulars... 


Tarusawa: This is no gentleman, Kurukowsky. This is a malicious daemon, a djinn, who is holding 


to ransom the entire world. We must show him no mercy. 
Kurukowsky: I suppose you’re right. Well, if we must pull his vitals, then so be it. 
Tarusawa: We must! Now, let us begin! 


They begin the incantation. Once finished, they repeat it from the beginning and this time they jump up and down 


on the spot, rhythmically in some strange and awkward dance. 


Opsomer is still upside down on his stool. 
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Opsomer: Rotoli! Rotoli! The gods help me if my guts aren’t tearing me limb from limb! Oh, 


the agony, Rotoli! The agony! 


Rotok rushes onto stage, this time followed by an angel. 


Rotoli: Great news, dear Master! Great news! Your time has finally come! 


Opsomer: You mean, you’ve found a cure for this infernal gut ache? 


Rotoli: No, Master. It is even better. Your guardian has arrived! He is ready to take you on to 


the next tealm! 


Opsomer: (squinting at the angel) What’s that? My guardian? All my life I have waited for this 
moment, (40 the audience) and he chooses now to arrive? (addressing the angel). Good Sir, I realise 
that this might be a little irregular, but would it be possible to postpone my ascension — it may be 


only a matter of minutes. Only, I don’t really wish to pass on into the next realm in this condition. 


Angel: None may choose the time of their passing over. It is forbidden. 


Opsomer: Of course, I understand. That said, you don’t, I suppose, have a cure for gut ache, do 


your Something you might have come across, on your travels across the cosmos, perhaps? 


Angel: Iam a messenger of the gods, not an apothecaty. 


Opsomer: Quite right. It’s just that I would prefer it, if it were at all possible, to pass on without 


‘passing on’ something else in the process, if you see what I mean. 


Angel: I do not. 


Opsomer: I am unprepared, dear Guardian. 


Angel: As are all who journey with my kind. 


Kurukowsky: (breathless) Is it working, Tarusawa? Can you see the sunrise? 


Tarusawa: No, it is not and no, I cannot. 
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Kurukowsky: But it was such a good incantation. 


Tarusawa: Yes, it was, wasn’t it? However, it is clear that our foe is far stronger than we assumed. 


Kurukowsky: Then, what are we to do? 


Tarusawa: Something different. Something more powerful. 


Kurukowsky: Like what? 


Tarusawa thinks for a moment. 


Tarusawa: Of course. Why did I not think of this sooner? 


Kurukowsky: What is it, Tarusawa? What is it? 


Tarusawa: We ate gods of the wind, are we note 


Kurukowsky: We are. We are. 


Tarusawa: Then why don’t we use our powers accordingly? 


Kurukowsky: How so? 


Tarusawa: Let us blow the daemon away! Let us blow away the darkness that has shrouded the 


beautiful Earth. 


Kurukowsky: Brilliant! 


They both take a deep breath and start blowing as hard as they can. 


Opsomer: (closing his eyes) Rotoli! Rotoli! I think your potion is finally working! 


Kurukowsky: I see light, Tarusawa! There at the end of the tunnel! 


Tarusawa: You ate right, Kurukowksy. Keep blowing. 


They start rolling across the stage as they blow, finally ending up beside Rotoh. 
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Opsomer lets out an enormous fart that seems to go on for an eternity. The angel, horrified by the incident flies 
away. 


Opsomer: Oh, thanks be to the gods! Praise be to all the deities! Oh, what a relief! What a relief! 
(opens his eyes). Now I am ready for you, dear Guardian. Take me where your will has decreed. 


Guardian? Guardian? Where is he, Rotoli? (sobbing) Where’s my angel? 
Kurukowsky: We did it, Tarusawa! Look, daylight! 

They stagger to their feet. 

Kurukowsky: We have saved the day! 


Tarusawa: We have indeed. We have wrestled with daemons and brought light out of the 


darkness. And all because of my quick thinking. 


Kurukowsky: I hope we don’t have to do this sort of thing every day, Tarusawa. I had rather 


hoped that being a daemon might be a little less titing. Heh, isn’t that old Opsomer over there? 
Tarusawa: I do believe it is. 
Kurukowsky: He doesn’t look happy. You’d have thought after all we’ve done... 


Tarusawa: Some people are never happy, Kurukowsky, no matter what you do for them. As a 


daemon, I have learned to just rise above it. 


Chorus 
Their job was now over, their mission complete 
The day had been rescued from Opsomet’s seat 
The angel was muted, the djinn had been tamed 
Old Opsomer’s arse was fettered again 
Fettered again 


Fettered again 
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Old Opsomer’s arse was fettered again 


The two angels, Nathaniel and Samael, drift back onto stage, seated upon a cloud. 


Nathaniel: I am confused, Samael. 


Samael: Confused, dear friend? Why so? 


Nathaniel: Did you not, but a moment ago, tell me that this trouble you had been having with this 
united soul of Tarkowsky and Kurusawa would take you eventually to the gates of Ultima Thule 


itself? 


Samael: I did, yes. 


Nathaniel: Then forgive me, for I am quite elderly and my senses are not what they were, but it 
would appear that, as restless as it was, this soul appears now to have found a home amongst the 


daemons. So why make the journey to Ultima Thule? 


Samael: Your senses have not deserted you, Nathaniel. And all, as you say, would appear to have 
ended satisfactorily. However, no sooner did I think my task complete than I was called before 


the Committee. 


Nathaniel: The Committee? Whatever for? 


Samael: Apparently, someone had lodged a complaint. Against me. 


Nathaniel: Why ever would they do that? 


Samael: It had been alleged that I was responsible for denying a soul its salvation. 


Nathaniel: Ah, you mean, Opsomer? 


Samael: Precisely. 
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Nathaniel: But that wasn’t your fault, surely. That was the fault of those imbeciles. Who made 


this complaint, anyway? I bet it was that angel who’d come for him, wasn’t it? 


Samael nods. 


Nathaniel: I knew it. I thought, the moment I saw him, ‘he looks a bit of a stickler for the rules, 


takes his job way to seriously. No fun’. New to the job, is he? 


Samael: I don’t know. 


Nathaniel: Can’t see what all the fuss is about, myself. I mean, judging by the behaviour of 


Opsomer, I’d say we got lucky. After all, whose decision was it to save him? 


Samael: Ours is not to reason why, dear friend. Still, the upshot of the Committee’s work was 
that I was to remove the daemon Tarusawa / Kurukowsky from that realm, forthwith, before any 


more damage could be done. 


Nathaniel: I see. So where did you take them? 


Samael: I brought them here. 


Nathaniel: (ooking around nervously) Here? But why? 


Samael: The Committee ordered it. I was also informed that my next task would be to oversee 


their first assignment. 


Nathaniel: Which was? 


Samael: The transmigration of a soul into the next realm. 


Nathaniel: Not Opsomer? 


Samael: No. A soul by the name of Al-Farab. 
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Nathaniel: But they’d barely been five minutes in the lower realm, how could they be expected to 
do our job? You know, Samael, I don’t think everything’s quite right upstairs these days. Some 


of the decision making recently has left a lot to be desired, don’t you think? 


Samael: I think you might well be right, Nathaniel. However, I had my ordets. 


Nathaniel: So, what happened? 


Samael: At first all went well. Admittedly, they were a bit full of themselves having, as they said, 
‘saved the world from perpetual night’, but they listened attentively, appeared to know what was 


expected of them. 


Nathaniel: But then? 


Samael: There was a misunderstanding. 


Nathaniel: A misunderstanding? 


Samael: Well, I took my eyes off them for one moment, it was only a moment mind, and they 


came back with the wrong man. 


Nathaniel: The wrong man? 


Samael: That’s right. When I asked them how this was possible, do you know what they said? 


Nathaniel looks blankly at Samael. 


Samael: They said, ‘Well, we were going to take Al-Farab, as was suggested, but then we saw SL 


Rabine and he seemed a soul far more worthy of saving’. 


Nathaniel: Rabine? Isn’t he that dreadful old historian who bores people to death, going on about 


how things used to be so much better in the old days? 


Samael: He is. 


Nathaniel: So, what’s an old bore like him going to be doing in the lower realm? 
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Samael: He’s been put in charge of drizzle, apparently. 
Nathaniel: Drizzle? 
Samael: Yes. He’s said to be delighted. 


Nathaniel: Tl bet he is. So, what happened to this Tarusawa-Kurukowsky, as a result of the 


‘misunderstanding’? 

Samael: They were promoted. 

Nathaniel: (outraged) Promoted? You mean, kicked upstairs? 
Samael: I do. 


Nathaniel: (whispering) Already? But they’ve not been in the job five minutes! I’ve been working 
here for well over ten millennia (working my socks off, by the way, and not a single blemish on 


my record) and I haven’t had so much as a sniff of a promotion. Why them? 


Samael: Your guess is as good as mine, Nathaniel. Perhaps they thought the pace of life up there, 


being a bit slower, might make it a little easier for them — they could do less damage. 
Nathaniel: And were they right? 
Samael: What do you think, Nathaniel? 


The two angels drift off stage on their cloud and the Chorus re-enters from the opposite side and stands upstage-left 
SINGING... 
Chorus 
Rabine is now settled with rain and with cloud 
The daemon of drizzle, of this he is proud 
He'll bore all creation for eternity 


All thanks to Kurusawa and Tarkovsky 
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Tarkovsky 
Tarkovsky 
All thanks to Kurusawa and Tarkovsky 


AAs the chorus dance, the god lao enters downstage-left and sits on a mighty throne. 


Chorus 
See laid before you the home of a god, 
The palace of Iao, a lazy old sod 
In charge of all souls unborn to the earth, 
A god of great standing but not too much worth 
Not too much worth 
Not too much worth 
A god of great standing but not too much worth 
Tarusawa/ Kurukowsky appears, stage right — still bound tight by a rope. 
Chorus 
He thinks he’s receiving a bit of a hand 
From two helpful angels who will understand 
How vital it is for a god like Iao 
To order the cosmos just how and just so 
Just how and just so 
Just how and just so 
To order the cosmos just how and just so 


Tarusawa/ Kurukowsky hops over to the throne. 


Chorus 
Here come his servants for good or for ill 


He won’t know what’s hit him, but we surely will 
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Hold on to the heavens, hold on to the skies 
For the cosmos is in for a mighty surprise 
Mighty surprise 
Mighty surprise 
For the cosmos is in for a mighty surprise 


Iao: Ah, you'll be the new recruits, I take it. 


Tarusawa: At your service, Sir. And may I begin by saying what a great honour and indeed 
privilege it is to be given this rare and edifying opportunity of working alongside you. I have 
studied and admired your works for a great many years, your eclipses, your occultations, your 
retrograde progressions, the binding of the heavenly spheres, works of great majesty all and I 


would just like to say... 


Tao holds up his hand and Tarusawa stops speaking. He looks at Kurukowksy, waiting for his statement. 


Tao: And your 


Kurukowsky: What he said, works of great majesty and what-not. 


Iao: (unimpressed) Well, we’ve no time to waste. Come this way. 


Together they walk to the front of the stage and peer off the edge of it. 


Iao: Do you see down there? 


Tarusawa/ Kurukowsky looks down into the audience. 


Iao: Down there is where you came from. All below this vantage is still, technically, within the 
compass of the material world — people, daemons, angels. This is the boundary. From here 
upward only the immaterial may exist. I am charged with the protection of this boundary. In 


other words, no material being may pass beyond this point. Now normally, this is not a problem, 
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for, as you no doubt know, the gods, such as myself, ‘in the beginning rendered all things to their 


station’. 


Kurukowsky: Oh, I remember that. 


Iao: Good for you. Clever little chap, aren’t we? 


Kurukowsky beams proudly. 


Iao: However, occasionally the odd rogue soul that has, for whatever reason, been unable to find 
a home within the material realm, will float back up, intent on returning to the stellatum. This, the 
stellar gods do not allow. My job...your job, is to make sure any such soul is promptly sent back 


down to the Earth with the hope that it will there find a suitable assemblage. Let me show you. 


A large bubble rises toward the stage. 


Iao: Within that bubble lies a soul that has been, for whatever reason, rejected by its host. It must 


be returned to the Earth immediately. 


Tao, taking a long harpoon, reaches out and pops the bubble. 


Iao: There. It’s as simple as that. Why don’t you two have a go? 


Tarusawa/Kurukowksy takes the harpoon and begins to pop the bubbles as they rise toward them. 


Tao: Excellent. You’re a natural. Now, you carry on with that and I’ll get on with my other duties. 


Tao returns to his throne, curls up and promptly goes to sleep. 
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extract from Haldane’s ‘The Neumann Proposal’ 


...and that your correspondence has, to say the least, left me perturbed. Most unsettling was the 
clarity of the mathematics at its heart, which I found to be both eloquent and compelling. Certainly 
it throws into doubt a great deal I had once considered beyond question. But, being familiar with 
this position, and knowing this to be the true nature of our pursuit, I will, in time, come to terms 
with it, of course. 

However, of much less certainty is the future of the Beta. Much of my own concerns for 
this people have inevitably transferred to them, and in recent nights the levatium dreams that have 
come back to me are of a most distressing nature. Your “Beta Algorithm’ has (to borrow a 
metaphor from your earlier letter) swept through the dreams of this people like a virus and has 
begun to infect the greater majority of that which they now dream. It appears to have cast a great 
cloud over all they had once held to be true and good, and, having in itself no vision of what might 
replace their accepted reality, it has left the Beta uncertain as to what their futures may hold. There 
have been rumours that certain groups within the Beta are already proposing they now abandon 
their dream-world altogether, that the dream-hoard be destroyed, in the belief, as I understand it, 
that without the annihilation of all that has brought them to this place, a new path will be 
impossible to find. There are other, more moderate, factions too, who have argued that all is not 
lost and that the dream-world they inhabit can still be saved, if only in a modified form that might 
yet fit this new reality more easily. Still others (and there are many, of course) argue that all this is 
heresy, that the gods have seen fit to guide the Beta to this place and so to change direction now 
would be to commit a crime against the sacred realm itself, and thereby set back their development 
catastrophically... 


Rabine 
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Letter Concerning the Genus Secundum, Anon, 


Dear friend and colleague, 

It was with great pleasure and much curiosity that I received your recent correspondence. I was 
particularly delighted to read of your reaction to the Genus Secundum, a text I have held close to my 
heart for a very long time indeed. I had a feeling that this little curio might be something that 
would both interest and amuse. I too first came across it in my youth, amongst a pile of papers 
bequeathed me by an old Master of mine and was also greatly taken with it. 

In truth, it is, of course, a text that has not always been met with such positive reactions. 
Indeed, across the centuries, it has proven to be most divisive. It has experienced moments of 
great triumph and equally moments of utter despair — periods of its history when it was a central 
tenet in much that was taught in academies across the continent, and then again periods when 
scholars would have been cast out of the great libraries just for the mere mentioning of it! 

The Genus Secundum itself is, of course, a very ancient book indeed. Some say it has been 
known to us (through various iterations) for as long as the written word has been used, although 
I am afraid to say that I am unable to corroborate this. What can be said, however, is that most 
scholars today would agree that it is a very early work — both its style and its contents would 
attribute to that. I have been led to believe that it comes from a much larger corpus of texts that 
date to a similar time, a period when the early Masters had a good deal of interest in this notion of 
a second gender, though, sadly, precious few of these original texts have survived, even in amended 
form. 

With regard to your question concerning its authorship, I do not think it presumptuous on 
my part to say that the story surrounding its creator is even more interesting (and arresting) than 
the contents of the text itself, for herein there lies a great mystery. Despite its ‘celebrated’ status, 
it has so far proved impossible to ascertain the identity of the true author, it having always been 


known as part of the Avonymita—a group of works for which authorship is unknown or unattested. 
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Though one might think this strange today, I believe that, at that early time in our literary 
development, it was considered quite normal practice to publish a work without the author’s name 
being attached. Clearly it was not thought important to an appreciation of the contents of the text 
itself. 

It is true what you say, that I have myself some personal history concerning this matter, in 
so fat as, some yeats ago now, I became quite certain I had discovered the true identity of the 
manusctript’s author. 

Now at this time, #le Genus was having a rare upturn in its fortunes — you may recall that 
the House of Levy had fallen into disrepute and, as our great friend Strang has so often said, ‘a 
culture will always find the literature it needs, irrespective of its truth or qualities’, and so it was 
that a number of minor scholars had laid claim to its authorship (Warbass, Setioli, to name but 
two) though none had conclusively proven their case. 

It was into this melee that I happily (and perhaps inadvisedly) threw my lot. It happened 
quite by chance: I was in retreat at the monastery of St. Sebastien and had absorbed myself in a re- 
reading of a number of texts from the Anonymita, including the Genus Secundum, when I came across 
a manuscript I had not previously encountered. It was a letter to a friend by an unnamed scholar. 
Unfortunately, there were no other letters in this series, but it was evident in the surviving 
correspondence that they were discussing a manuscript that the two of them had read — the Genus 
Secundum — and in this letter, the author of the text was certified as Lucien the Acolyte. 

Lucien the Acolyte is a mysterious figure. His history is vague and the manuscripts (and 
ideas) associated with him are many and varied, so varied indeed as to cast doubt amongst many 
as to his authorship of some, if not all, of these texts. Some have even gone so far as to suggest 
that Lucien the Acolyte has never actually existed but is rather a heteronym created by another 
scholar or scholars. Needless to say, the identity of this other scholar (or scholars) has itself been 


endlessly debated without any definitive conclusion being reached. 
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You can imagine then my surprise when I discovered that one of St Sebastien’s own 
acolytes (a young clerk by the name of Haldane who had heard of my interest in the Avonymita) 
claimed to know of the apparent whereabouts of Lucien. He had, it was said, been living for some 
years now in a cave not far from the monastery itself] 

Intrigued, I set off at once in pursuit of this man who had been proclaimed author of the 
Genus Secundum and, sure enough, found him, as directed, living in a small cave high up the side of 
a cliff that overlooked the valley in which the monastery sat. 

It was only by a long and perilous journey up a narrow wooden staircase that I was able to 
reach the mouth of the cave but reach it I did and there I found a rather ancient gentleman, sat 
cross-legged, his eyes closed, evidently meditating. Not wishing to disturb the venerable scholar, 
I sat down upon a nearby rock and surveyed the scene. The cave itself appeared almost empty (a 
few blankets laid out on the floor) but there was no furniture to speak of; no books either. 

When, eventually, Lucien was able to speak, I found him a most effusive fellow. He talked 
happily upon the subject of the Genus Secundum (and on a number of other texts besides) and did 
nothing to dissuade me from the idea that he was indeed its author. He talked confidently upon 
the subject matter, the reasons for its composition and so on, all of which served to convince me. 

Shortly after, I published an open letter through a well-respected journal, telling all who 
may be interested in this minor scholarly event, of my news regarding the authorship of the Genus 
Secundum. "To say 1 was ill-prepared for the backlash would be to drastically understate the case. 
The ferocity with which my revelation was received was quite extraordinary (and, I would say, 
quite out of proportion with the event)! I seem to recall the response of the camp of Warbass to 
be particularly vitriolic. 

My position was not greatly enhanced by an interview Lucien later did with another 
enquirer in which he appeared to know very little about the text in question, less indeed than the 
enquirer himself, and went on to say that perhaps those claiming he was not the author were, after 


all, correct in this matter. 
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The difficulties of my position were then compounded when, during these proceedings, 
another scholar (whose name unfortunately escapes me at the moment) claimed that two other 
works within the Anonymita were also penned by Lucien the Acolyte — namely, The Watchers and 
The Children of the Other God. Lucien was quick, however, to disclaim authorship of both these texts. 
Whether this was because he did not wish to associate himself with ideas which were by now 
considered outmoded, or he simply could not stand the thought of being dragged through this 
chaos once more, I cannot say. 

Incidentally, I have since heard that the man I spoke to, the man who claimed to be Lucien 


the Acolyte, may in fact have been a doppelganger. ..! 
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...And so lay Astolfo, alone by a stream, 
Wrapped in rich sleep (raiment of night) 

Bright armour abandoned, adventures forgotten, 
Beneath him a bed of blossom and leaf. 

Above him, the heavens heeled and turned, 

Arrced to Aurora’s great urging gain. 

The stars, like sapphires, shone brilliant and clear. 


All nature now rested, nested and calm. 


When out from the Orient, awesome in sight 
Came a light, so luminous it lit the sky. 

Dazed night became day and drowned in its haze. 
Alt once, and astonished, Astolfo arose 

And saw before him, stood beckoning-bright, 

An Angel, now awesome in aspect and speech. 
‘Great Knight,’ he began, ‘Most gracious in deed, 


Great Warrior,’ he sang, ‘God-fearing and true, 


Look long, look clear, lest you forget 

By chance_your charge, the one chosen from many.’ 
The stream he now stirred with a staff of great weight 
And revealed to Astolfo, ring-bright and true, 
Orlando, his lege, lost and undone 


(Shimmering and shaded, amongst stone and rock) 


from Halil the Lesser, ‘Astolfo’s Journey to the Moon’ 
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Wandering, witless through wind and heat, 


Parched, unprotected from pitiless storm... 


‘Your friend, Astolfo, forsaken and mad,’ 
Started the Saint, certain. And then, 

See how he struggles, what strife he endures? 
And for what - a woman, a wedding unlawful? 
He turned against truth, turned against God. 
This choice now chains him (cheerless and lost). 
But God's benevolence, a bounty too great 


To measure by man bright moons beyond count, 


Has sent me to say, Astolfo, this night 

Shall you sail with me, skyward to the heavens, 
To the Moon (Earth’s mate) to mend this soul.” 
And bright at his bidding, Luna now bowed - 
Crooked her smile, crooked her crown. 

And a chariot, charming, stood chaste and alert - 
Four horses now firmed and ready for flight. 


Steadfast and intrepid, Astolfo the bold 


(Alongside the Angel) ascended the craft. 

The steeds, now steadied, started at once; 

Lunging and leaping, launched into the light 

By the Angel’s great actions. Arcing and wheeling, 


Circling the sky in greater circumference, 
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They gathered height greedily, the ground far below. 
The valleys, once verdant, were veiled in night; 


Darkness descended upon departed Earth... 


And together they traversed the Earth’s great compass, 
(Astolfo astonished by all he saw) 

Until high in the heavens, a heinous prospect 

Asstolfo then sensed - a searing heat; 

A\ flaming fire, frightful and vast, 

Like light, invisible, but laden with menace 

A\s wide as the world. In wonder he gaped. 


Fret not, nor fear,’ the Saint found himself saying, 


For the heat is holy, and the righteous are unhurt.’ 
And with his palms held proud, he appeased the inferno. 
A\ gap so great as to grant them hope 
Opened upon them, offering safe passage, 

And through it they flew. Astolfo, at once 

Blinded and bewildered by brilliant sunlight, 
Clapped his eyes closed, unable to conceive 


The heavens on high, so handsome to see. 


‘Look, good liege, the Stellatum majestic,’ 
The Saint cried kindly, kindling hope. 
‘Let your eyes espy what no man may imagine - 


The Light of our Lord. Look and be known!’ 
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Asstolfo, assured, did anxiously peer 
And before him beheld a breath-taking sight - 
The stars shone golden against the stellatum... 


In the middle, the moon, now majestic in scope, 


Its surface as smooth as polished steel. 
Asstolfo, amazed by the moon’s vast are, 
Looked back toward Earth, lost in the light, 
Dark and diminished now, dreary and small. 
His soul shrank back, seized by despair. 
Aware of this woe, the Saint started at once 
And held out his hand. ‘Behold, the Moon,’ 


He called to him kindly, ‘Desery it true.’ 


And upon this prompt, peering most keenly, 
Asstolfo now saw (certain and clear) 

AA twin to our Earth, a true Eden for sure — 

Hauge oceans and seas, strange to the sight, 

And valleys most vast, a vision of hills, 

And rivers running, restless through woods, 

From mountains through meadows, meandering too, 


And lakes. To look and linger upon all this 


Made Astolfo quite marvel, these miracles to see. 
But sparing these sights, the Saint gathered the reins, 


Charging the chariot, choosing a valley 
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Wide and windswept to which they now aimed. 
And soon they were circling, descending to land 
Upon a dark plain, polluted by junk 

Heaped up as high as the hills at times. 


The knight now asked what nightmare this was 


That greeted his gaze - so ghastly a sight 


He had never yet known. Tt is the nightmare you cast, 


Your kindred and kind,’ the Saint explained. 

‘The scar on the surface of this pristine Moon 

Is yours. Each year it grows and yearns 

For mercy. But madness and misery are 

Your bequest, your bounty, to this beautiful world.’ 


Alt once he alighted, Astolfo as well, 


And together they traipsed past towers of scrap 
That teetered and threatened to tumble and fall; 
To bury them brisk beneath oozing mounds 
Of rubbish, now rotten and reeking. Holding 
His nose, the Knight (nimble and sure) 
Pursued his companion, pressing for insight. 
‘But what is this waste?’ requested Astolfo. 


‘And why do you warrant my kind have wronged?’ 


‘This land, once lustrous, is now laden with filth — 


These valleys, your vanities, a vessel of ill 
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That you have created with your yearnings and greed. 
See?’ the Saint said, his staff pointing ahead, 

To a column of crowns, collected just there. 

‘Those are the trappings of tyrants and kings 

Whose names now ancient are remembered no more. 


This site is witness to your weakness and sin...’ 


They walked on for a while, watching their step, 
Uniti a mound so mighty met their gaze 

That Astolfo was certain the sun had just set. 
Before them, built of bottles rough-hewn, 

Lay whatever our world had lost. 

Kept and contained within these crocks 

Were the dreams and the doubts of desperate men. 


The fears and the frailties of the famous were found; 


The mundane, the marvellous, the modest as well. 
Hopes had a home here, and the hopeless too. 


All were stored safely, secure and untouched. 


Gathering his garments, the Saint knelt on the ground 


And picked up a pitcher of precious glass, 
That inside might be seen by Astolfo the night 
Ai fabulous light, frozen and fixed 


That hovered and held his attentions hard. 


In letters (now illegible) a label had been written — 
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A\ name of no consequence, unknown to our night, 
There scribed for certainty, for eternity stored... 
What you glean so clearly, aglow in this glass 
Might be virtues or vice,’ came a voice unfamiliar. 
With equal brightness, they both do burn.’ 
Uncertain, the Saint and Astolfo now turned 


To find before them (barefoot) a young girl, 


Her wide eyes wet, as though she'd been weeping. 
Surprised for once, the Saint found himself silent 
(The words he might nish for had wandered astray). 
‘These possessions were precious to people now gone; 
Each hope, each heartbreak, each happy event, 
Long thought lost, but lingers here, 

Kept safe, if not contented, cared for too.’ 


Hopeful he might hold her present attentions, 


Asstolfo stepped forward and uncertainly asked, 
Was she aware of Orlando’s lost wits? 

Could they be contained within this collection? 
Tf lost, it les here,’ declared the young girl. 

‘His wits, the Saint’s words, all wend their way 
Here to be housed, hopeful of rescue, 

Recovered, re-named, that they might re-live — 


Momentary, magnificent, new-made by Love.’ 
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Beginning to grow weary, the girl sat down 

And promptly picked up an old book to peruse. 
Asstolfo, assured as to what to do next, 

Rightly refrained from rummaging through 

This mountain of matter until he had made 
Agreement with the girl, that they might be granted 
The prospect of exploring. Prudently he waited, 


Then, bowing before her, he began in this way... 


‘Great Spirit,’ he said, ‘Soul Undiminished, 
May we, with your blessings, wander this place 
In search of the sanity now lost to my friend?’ 
‘These bottles belong to nobody,’ the girl said... 
The Knight now kneeling, and noting the labels 
(Reading each rightly), rapidly began. 

The Saint then joined him and dutifully helped. 


So eager were each that each did not think 


Of the hoard heaped high above their heads, 

Of the millions of memories lost to this mountain. 
So certain was Astolfo that his quest would succeed 
That hastily he headed to the heights of the mound. 
Like a lunatic lost, into the search he launched. 
But presently their purpose seemed pitilessly harsh 
The task tremendous, right tiresome too. 


For each bottle (oblivious to the bungling knight) 
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Looked now like another, anonymous to view. 

The first to falter, was Astolfo the knight 

Who, depressed and despondent, amongst the detritus 
Sank down exhausted, his shanks given way 

And declared in despair the task unendurable. 


Fast too fell the Saint into a sleep most fitful 


For he dreamed he was dead and that darkness enveloped him. 
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